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A glossary ‘has been omitted solely from want of 
leisure to prepare one. In fact, the necessity which lay 
upon the translator, of executing his task against time, if 
he exeouted it at all, should excuse many of the defects 
which will be seen to mark his performance. Pandit 
Nilakantha’s disquisitions were certainly well worthy of 
being brought before the public. Even the most advanced 
of European Sanskrit scholars may therefrom reap 
instruction. To such, and to many others who will value 
them, they might have remained unknown for years, or 
altogether, had not the tranglator done for them what he 
has here done to the best of his opportunities. 

This work has had the great advantage of being 
criticized, in its proof-sheets, by the Reverend Dr. Kay, of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. By the obliging assistance of 
the learned and acute Principal, both the author and the 
translator have profited largely. 


Oame Binasanr, Jusutrore Disraicr: 
Ohristmus, 1861. 


P. 284, 1. 5. * soul” oocura twice, where “spirit” ie intended. In the fourteenth line 
of the asme page, in place of ''I's'wara, no less than the soul,” read *I’'s'wara 90 
jeas than every other individuated apirit.” A few more similar mistakes, the result 
of meavolaahie baste, are noted at the end cf the volume, * 
ut#.—The First bdition was published by the Caleutte Christian Tract and 
pave h The Second Kdition is issued ‘rile the kind consent of the Society 8 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Expranavions or sowk TrcanioaL Teens. 


The Rational Refutation was travslated by Dr. Fits-Edward 
Hall from the Hindi. The author, in a Paper on The. Hindu 
Philosophies, in the Indian Ohurch Quarterly Heview fur April 1891, 
states that the techniesl terms of Hinds Philosophy are not always 
correctly rendered in English. Some of the principal, 6 explained 
in the above Paper, are therefore given below : 


“ An atom (paramdnu) is the minuteat portion of earth, water, &c. 5 
it ia invisible, intangibie, in short, inappreciable by any of the senses; 
and it is incapable of further division. There is no word for Akdéd in 
isb, The word “ether,” by whiob it is sometimes translated, is mis- 
. itis like space in every reapect except this, that it is imagined 
to be the material cause of sound, Manas is translated by English authors 
by ‘miud? Boat manas is not mind. It is a material interval organ, 
Akéid, Kéla (time) and Manas are believed to be substances (druvya).” 

Tt is the ourtom of Hnglish Authors to translate Prakriti 
‘ Natare. Prakrité is composed of three material subetancer, called sattwa, 
rajue, and famas; these words are translated by Knglish Authors, ‘ good- 
esa,’ * passion,’ and ‘darkness’ respectively. Who will suppose that 
goodness, passion and darkness are materin! substances out of which the 
whole material universe is evolved P” : 

“ Sattwa, Rajas,and Tamas, in the Saukbya ryetem, are eo culled not 
because-they are themselves goodness, passion, and darkness, but frum 
the effeote which thuy are supposed to prodace, The effects of Sativa 
are good ; such as clearness of nuderetunding, calmness, peace, de. The 
effects of Bajas are passion, attachment to the world and ite pleasures, 
The effects of Tamas aie stupidity, 1 have bazarded eome speculations that 
by euch words as Prakritt, sattwa, rajas; temas, buddhi (intellect) akankara 
(velf:vonavionsness) &,, different things were originally understood, the 
very things which those terms signify, but gradually their menving 
was changed, and the authora have come to understand by them 
quite different things. See Hafiunal Hefutation, pp, 44-45.” 

“ Ae tho Sdukhyas say that the universe is evolved from Prakrit, 20 
the Vedéntists say that it is evolved from mdyd, or ajndna, that is 
ignorance. Mdyd (illusion) or. ignorance is the material canes of the 
universe. Like Prakriti, it ia composed of sattwa, rajae, and tamae,” 

“The Sinkhya and the Vedanta teach that apprehension, will, activity, 
pleasure, pain, &e., are not qualities of the sonl, butare eriétis of the anti 
karana, and they are only reflected in the soul, Vritét ia an affection of the 
antuhkarano, which is evolved from it, and is a modification (paring. 
wet) of it; just as the antahtarans itself is evolved fiom Prakriti and ia a 
moditication of it. Now they say that the anfakkerana is the internal 
organ aa its vamei 9 . 
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PREFACE. 


Tuts essay, in ite original form, was published at 
Calouttta during the last year (1860.) It consists of 
two volumes, in the Hind{ language, and is entitled 
Shad-darsvana-davpana, and ‘Hindu Philosophy examined 
by a Benares Pandit.” Scarcely a page of those volumes, 
however, is here reproduced without much change. To say 
nothing of less important alterations, whole chapters have 
been retrenched, and others have heen inserted. The 
notes, throughout, are new. ‘T'hese, equally with the text, 
are the work of Pandit Nilakantha;a very few excepted, 
which the nature of their contents will suffice to distinguish. 

The Shad-dars‘ana-darpana was addressed to a section 
of the author’s countrymen. But the pride of the native 
literati forbids them to have dealings with their vernacular 
beyond the narrow range of social occasions. Moreover, 
the technicalities of phi ee es the Hindus, are as 
yet drawn solely from the skrit. Only a meagre 
number of those technicalities are popularly employed ; and, 
of such as are thus employed, not one in ten ia fully 
comprehended by the vulgar. This being the case, the author, 
as might have been anticipated, discovered, that his Hindi 
labours had been to little purpose. As for this translation, 
it was undertaken, at the instance of an estimable 
missionary, mainly for the use of his fellow-evangelizers, and 
of Hindu students of English who may wish to acquaint 
themselves with the abstruser matters of their ancestral 
religion. 

A familiarity with the sketches of Hindu philosophy 
drawn up by Colebrooke, will be found well-nigh indispen- 
sable asa preparation for understanding what is here 
presented to the reader. Later writers in the same 
department will, asa rule, be much more likely to mislead 

,than to render any solid assistance. From this stricture a 
‘reservation must, however, be made in favour of the 
Reverend Professor Banerjea, whose Dialogues onthe Hindu 
Philosophy are tine of new and authentic indications. 
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What from the elucidations of that learned gentleman, and 
those of Pandit Nilakantha, it should seem, that, in order 
really to penetrate the mysteries of Hinduism, we could 
scarcely do better than commit ourselves to the guidance 
of Christianized Bréhmans. 

There are scores of terms, belonging to the nomencla- 
ture of Hindu philosophy, precise equivalents of which 
have not yet been wrought out for us with the help of the 
Latin and Greek. Of the terms in question there are not 
a few which the translator of these pages has been the first 
to dress in a European garb; and, that he has had other 
than moderate success, is more than he can venture to 
suppose. Colebrooke and his successors have, indeed, 
elaborated many close and felicitous renderings. Still, 
they have left much unattempted, and something to be 
amended, Had the translator departed from “nature,” 
as representing prakriti,* he would hardly have done 
amiss. Again, “monification” conveys a very much nearer 
conception of vritti,t—denoting several of the ‘ evolutions” 
of the “internal organ,”—than is conveyed by “ affection.” 
‘These and many other improvements were thought of when, 
unfortunately, it was too late, save at the risk of entailing 
confusion, to introduce them.t : 





© “Originant” might answer, or “ evolvant ;” and © originate,” or “ ¢yolute,” 
tor vikpiti, 

“The Greeke agreed with the cosmogonies of the Kast in driving ‘all sensible 
forma from the indistinguishable, Tho latter we find designated as the 7d 


Gpopdov, the dSwp wrpoxocpurxdy, the ydog, as the cascntially unintelligible, 
yet necessarily presumed, basis or subposition of all positionr, That it is, scionti- 
foally considered, an indispensable idea for the human mind, just aa the mathematical 
point, %&e, for the geometrician ;—of thia the vurious systems of geologists and 
Coamogonists, from Burnet to La Place, afford, strcng persumption. A@ an idea, it 
must be interpreted as a striving of the mind to distingaish being from existence, 
—or potential being, the ground of being containing the possibility of existence. 
from being aotualised. Coleridge's Notes and Lectures on Shakespeare, Vol, II., p. 197 

+ See pp. 44, 45 and 188, for the characteristics of vyitti. 

} Asingle one was introduced. Between pp. 35 and 81, “ sentionce” and its 

“confagates are frequently put for chaitanya, &o, See the second note at p, 128. It 

was Colebroke, Professor Wilson, and others who herein set the example which the 
trauslator for a while unadvisedly followed. : 

Ia a considerable unmber of Places, " $s substituted for I's'wars, On this 
point, as regards the Sénkhya and the Yoga, see the Sdnkhyasdra,—in the Bibliotheca 
Tndica,— Pp. 2, foot-note, 

* Soul,” in an acoommodated sense, bas been chosen to stand for jfva or jioatman. 
See the notes at pp. 3, 158, and 153. In the latter part of ITI., 6, inadvertently, and 
yetnatarally enough, “soul” will be fonnd used, more than once, for “the 
‘unspiritual part of the soul,'—aea a Hindn would be compelled te exprese himaelf, At 


SECTION I. 


CHAPTER 1. 


On the Uses of an Examination of the Hindu Philosophical Systeme ; 
with an Enumeration of these Systema, and a Sketch of the Plan 
tu be pursued in the present Treaties, 


I purpose, in this book, to discuss succinctly the six philo- 
sophicul Systems (Dars‘anas) of the Hindus, ‘The fundamental 
authorities of the Hinda religion are the Vedas, the Smritie,* the 
Purdons, &c. ; not the Systems, Of these the staple is argument. 
But they profess to derive their views from the Veda and other 
sacred books, Independent authority, as to those views, they 
disclaim. Hence it might be supposed, that, iu examining the 
Hindu religion, a disous-ion of the Systems would be quite unneces- 
sary. Suoh discussion hax, however, these advantages :— 

Ist. The six Systems are uot held, by the Hindus, to be the 
work of ordinary men, bot of Rishiv ;t and they are adjudged 
an equality of rank with the Smritis, the Purduas, &c., which are 
reputed to have similar authorship. If then, on investigation, 
errors ure proved to exist in the former, doubt mast attach to the 
eredit of the latter, Wheo it is shown that the very Rishis are 
wrong, aad made gross mistakes in writings by which they 
undertake to communicate tothe world the knowledge of truth 
and the means of salvation, who can esteem any statement de- 
serviug of confidence, simply becanse it emanated from a Rishi ? 

2ndly. Though vulgar Hindns are indifferent to, and un- 
acquainted with, the dogmas established in the Systems, yet those 
dogmas are highly cousidered by the learned. To them those 











and religious, are, by them, believed to be 
alike founded on revelation, a portion of which hag been preserved in the very 
wards revealed, and constitutes the Vedas, esteemed, by them, ag sacred writ. 
Another portion has been proserved by inspired writers, who had revelatioua present 
to their mamory, and who have recorded holy precepts, for which a divine sanction 
ia to bo presumed. This is termed Smriti, recollection, . (remembered law,) in 
contradistinotion to 8‘ruti, audition, (revealed law).” Colebrooke, 

Rather, a code of memorial law ig meant by Bmriti,as in the text. Again, 
any composition of man supposed to be inxpired may be denominated Smvriti. 

+ Primarily, in the Hindu mythology, Rishi rignites a holy aage to whom some 
portion of che Veda is asid to havo been revealed. Ina vagae sense, the word 
denotes an inapived man. 
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dogmas, concerning God, the world, its origin, the sonl,* its 
bondage, emancipation, and so on, are, as it were, the root and life 
of the Hinda religion; while the narratives, and tales, and ritual 
matters of the Vedas, Smritis, Purénas, &c., may be viewed as its 
branches, To the learned so excellent do those doctrines appear, 
and so fally accordant with reason, that they cling to them with 
the strongest affection ; and the cord of this affection holds them 
fast tothe Hinda faith. It is, therefore, my firm conviction, that 
if they saw those doctrines to be faulty, and discarded them, they 
would be led to lose all regard for Hinduism. And such a result 
would, with God’s blessing, attend candid enquiry. 

Srdly. There is no question that the authors of the systems, 
and their great expositors, were, in their way, most intelligent 
and learned men, and acute investigators. But, since, in spite 
of all the energy they threw into their search after truth they 
fell into serious errors, it is evident how extremely difficult it ia 
for men to arrive, by their own wisdom, at the true knowledge 
of God. Add to this, that sages, as in India, ao in all other 
countries, have herein failed. Hence, that system, it is established, 
is divine, which propounds correct views of God and of His right 
a My prayer is, that God may have mercy upon you. Relinquish- 
ing partiality, and with a desire for the salvation of your souls, ag 
yon wonld reach the right path, may you ponder what I am about 
to set forth, 

The six Systems are the Nyéys, Vais’eshike, Sinkhya, Yoga, 
Miméne4, and Vedénta. They are also called the six S'astras.t 
The Sénkbys and the Yoga agree in all essentials; save that the 
former does not acknowledge God, while the latter does. Hence, 
occasionally, in Hindu booke, both are denominated Sénkhya; the 
one, atheistic, and the other, theistic. In many places, also, the 
Miméneé is styled the prior Mim&ns&, and the Vedanta, the latter 
Miméneé. The reason of this is, that they are alike concerned 
with disonssing statements of the Veda. The prior Mimf@ord 

tains to its ritual section ; and the latter Miménsé, to its scienti- 

ic section, This section, being at the end (anta) of the Veda, is 
named Vedfntse. Thonsands of anthora, from remote antiquity 
down to recent times, have written treatises on the six Systems. 
Among these are some known by the name of Stitras, or Aphoriams, 
which are reckoned the basis of all the rest, and are referred, by 
the Hindus, to Rishis. Thus, the Ny4ya is ascribed to Gotama, or 








© ‘Throaghont these pages, ‘ son!" ia used, in an accommodated sense, to trana- 
late jiva; w term not applied to the Divine Spirit, while itis employed of mon, 
gods, and all other persons. As these have sonls, so, it is thought, have all things 
saimal end Toretable ‘a ‘catia 

+ By this word, in its wider ncceptation, is denoted a of teaching, revealed, 
or of human origin, concerned with any subject whatsoever. ine, Fevesie, 
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Akshspéda; the Vais‘oshika, to Kandde, or Kanabbakuba; the 
Béukbys, to Kapila; the Yoga, to Patanjali; the , to 
Jaimini ; and the Vedanta, to Badaréyans. 

The plan which I have resolved upon for criticising the six 
Systems is this. In the first place I sbsll exhibit those doctrines 
which, with slight dedactions, are common to all the Systems; and 
then those distinctive doctrines of all the Systems, save the 
Vedfuta, which are especially worthy of examioation. In the 
third rection T shall canvass the characteristic doctrines of the 
Ved&nta. ‘The distinctive tenets of the other five Systema I shall 
dea] with in this wise. I have remarked above, that the Séakbya 
and the Yoga consent in all important respecta but one. On the 
ground of this general unanimity, I shall treat of their doctrives 
together. Then I shall speak of one or two articles of the Mimansé, 
which ere deserving of attention. As for the Nydya and the 
Vaiv'eshika, the learned recognize a close affinity between them. 
They concede that, for the greater part, nothing found in the one 
is repugnant to anything occurring in the other, and that, in fact, 
they sapplement each other.* Indeed, Hindus who now-a-days 
write on the Nyfya, combine tbe Vais'eshika with it.t The dis 
crepant opinions of these two Systeme I shall Dass by unnoticed. 
Their other opinions I shall take account of conjointly. An 
examination of alt the Systems will then follow, in the manner 
abont to be atated. 

Many and voluminous are the booke concerned with the six 
Systems ; and they handle a large variety of topics. 1 do not, by 
any means, undertake to all these topics under review, but 
only sach a6 are most considerable. Many of them are common to 








®The seven Vaie'esbika predicaments are thas spoken of by Vin'wandéthe 
Ponobénane Bbetéchéryes Cae Geral aarfennferar Aarfienamacafa~ 


QGi: | Siddhdnta-muktévati om the first couplet of the Bhdokd-parichehheds, 


“ And these categories are well-known iv the Vais'eshil 1d opposed 
the views of the Naiyéyiena” bs as eave ot id 
+ aronarqranetaiesqarareet 1 
saga fagar tfaaeranaye: A 
; “The Torke-sangraha, oe &, Tract on the Categorias, was composed by the 
learned Annam a, with a view to rendering wolnstracted ficients 
the doctrines of Kanada and of the Nyéya” 7 a * 
‘Thus ends the Jarka-songraka, a Nyéys manuel. The couplet kee beet 
translated in accordance with Annam baat iad explenstion of it in Parkadipihd, 
. Such books as thet just cited, the Ms vali, and maby more, might fairly—in 
anpect of their subject-matter, and of the fact that they ignore the Nyfya 
Aphorisme,—be entitled to the appellation of Vais'eshike treatieos, were it not that, 


on topite where the Nyfys and ‘Vais'eshika deviate, an concerning 
pronk she dockins of e former are strenuously ralutained a oppiae’ thoes of 
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ali the Systewns; while, as to some,. the Systems differ among 
themselves dinmetrioully. Hence, if we investigate any one System 
thoroughly, our decisious will affect no small portion of the others. 
To me the Ny4ya and the Vaiseshiku seem most reasonable of ail. 
Not to meution their claims to preference ou other accounts, they 
acknowledge a God, eternal und omnipotent ; mand so are superior 
to the Sénkhya, and tu the Mimdusé, which deny God ; und to the 
Vedinta as well,—-which identifies souls with Deity. 1ehaJl, there- 
fore, apply a searching scrutiny to the whole of the leading opinions 
of the Ny4ya and Vais'eshika. First of all, however, | shull dispose 
of a few peculiar doctrines of the S4nkhya and Miménsé, which 
call for obaervation. As was before said, those dogmas of the 
Yoga, in respect of which it deviates from the Nyéya and 
Vaie'eshiku, will be incladed iu treating of the Séukhya; and I 
shall dilate on the specialities of the Ved&ota iu the last section of 
the volume. 

It should be borne in mind that, in this work, I shell prosent 
the tenets of the Ny4ya and Vais‘eshika, not simply as they are 
expressed in the Aphorisms, but as they have beeu developed b 
authors of a jater date, both aucient and modern. For, thong! 
the Hindus think otherwise, [ suspect a difference between 
the Aphorisms and the treatises founded on them. . Fer instance, 
these treatises dwell at much length on the subject of God, and 
adduce numerous arguments in proof of His existence. Indeed, it 
is ordinarily believed, in the present day, that the oapital end of 
the two Systems in question ix, to prove that there is a Deity :* but 
it is a sivgular fact that nothing of this transpires in their Aphorisms, 

* In only @ single one of the Nyéya Aphorisms do we find God so 











“Tn a work of modern date, where an atheist nted as liaving put to, 
silence antagonists belonging to divers Hindu persuasions, » Térkika (or Naiydyika) 
is looked to, by the company, ax the last refnge in defence of the belief in a God. 


Ryde deal see 
gararg afed aartate a arfaernenae ina fra | Vidwan-moda. 
taranginé, Ms., fol. 4, verso, “ When tho Veddutin, henring thie, was confounded, 
they all turned their eyes towards the face of the Tirkika’” 

‘The following couplet, which has nut been traced beyond orul tradition, at once 
illustrates the irreverence of tho Hiudu mind, and shows that the Nyéya is prized aa 
the stronghold of theism. ‘Tho verses aro reported—fulecly, it ix hoped—to huve been 
nitered by Udayana A’chirya, a very colebrated aucient Nuiydyika; in fact, the 
foremost «f Naiydyika writors after Gotama, the author of the Apborisms, and 
Vétsyéyana, his soholiast, both of whom ure reputed inspired, It in said that 
Udayana, after the trouble of u pilgrimage to the temple of Jaganuithu at Poores, 
found the door shat, on his arrival, Upon this, the impatient. logician thus delivered 
himyoelf, addressing inhospitable divinity : 


Qadagetisfa amage ada 1 
safendy ay aadtar oa fafa: 


“Thou art drank with the inebriation of majeaty: me thou scornest, But let 
tho Beuddbas show themselves, end upon me will depond fby very exiatonoe.” 
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much as named ; and it’ does not indubitably appear from that, that 
the author of the Aphorisms belisved in Him. In that place, God 
is declared to be the Maker of the world. But it should be known, 
that the writer of the Nydéya-stira-criiti offers two interpretations 
of the nphorisin referred tv, and of the two that succeed it. Accord 
ing to the first of those interpretations, the firet of the three 
ppharisms does not enunciate tle view of the author, but is given as 
the view of aa opponent ; and the two ensuing aphorisms are for the 
parpoxe of refuting it. ‘lhe expositor, however, understanda that 
his author did not intend to deny the diviue origination of the world, 
but only to assert that God cannot be the Maker of the world, 
independently of the works of souls. At the same time, the expositor 
states that, by some, the purport of the three aphorisms is taken 
otherwise, that is to say, as designed to establish God’s existence.* 





The throe uphorisms referred tu will here be given, with the drift of the 

commnuntator’s remarks, 
¢ F ° 

The frst ie: § SUX: HOT TEVHATRPACAAIT | “God is the canse, 
sinec the works of souls (puruaka) are found to be ineffectual ” 

This, in tho first placo, is assumed to be asserted by an opponent whe rejects the 
dogmn-taken for granted, by the commentator, to be held by Gotama—thut God 
und the worke of souls are, in concert, the cange of the universe. Ou one suppori~ 
tion, the opponent is, to ull appearnneo, a Vedintin, whose meaning is, “Gud is the 
sule cause,” i. ¢., agrecably to one presumed Vedanta view," sule and mutcrial 
cause” of tho universe, wud, agceenbly to auother view, undenbtedly Vedintic, 
ity “sole and illnsory-material cuase.” ““Ineffectuul ;? tis.. on some occasior 
mn works of souls ure found tu be” #o. Hence, they are not to Le accounted 
a canse, 

Bat it ia to a second interpretation that the commentator ntly accords his 
preference. This interpretation supposes un objector to urge simply, that God 
alone, since the works of souls ure ineffectual, is the Author of the nuiverse, 
indepondently of such works 


a > 
AT TRTHATATT TOPPA: | “Not v0: since, in default 
of the works of souls. there is no production of effects.” 

In explication, the commentator arguos, rosiating the Vedantin, that, inasmuch 
ua God, in his system, is devoid of volition, if Be alone were the cunse of the aniverse, 
everything would be produced at all times, and be uniform in character. The works 
of souls must, by conseyuence, be conjoined with God, 
the univer 

Anticipating the objection, thut, if such weight be attached, as in tho lust 
aphorian, to the works of souls, resort must be bad to tho fiction. that the efforts of 


souls never miss of theie end, the Rishi prononuces: GATRASIRET: |“ Phe 
q 


eforts uf souls are, at times, no cause of efects, because the nowsroduction therenf ie 
caused by that default of works.” z 

‘That is to way, when a man, for instance, ie unsuccessful, his failero is duc to 
‘waut of merit. 

In conclusion, the- commentator informe us that the construction of the epho- 
riems, adopted by some, is us follows, purpose is to establish Gcd’s existence, 
Ho begine by lying down that God is Anthor of tho universe ; and ho repela the 
notion that souls can bo so; as they sometimes foil of bringing their efforts to 
bear, and thus prove themselves to fall short of omniscience. A Miméneaka 
wategonist rejoins, in the second aphorism, that it is not eo. But for the works cf 
souls, he contends, effects csanot be produced: therefore, the good and evil works 



















Gotama replies 
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In a matter so beset with doubt, it is‘ difficult to arrive at 
cortainty. 

And, gain, the name of God nowhere shows itself in the 
Vais'eshike Aphorieme. Iu a few of them there is a pronominal 
prefix—tad—which the commentators explain aa referring to God.* 
Bat I do not mean to enter upon this nice matter. 1 shall consider 
the Nyéya and the Vais‘eshike doctrines. a3 they are set forth by 
their expounders, and understood by the Pendits, 


CHAPTER 2. 


‘Of the Dogmas common to nearly all the Systems ; and of the 
Dogmas peculiar to each of them, the Vedanta excepted. 

I shall first speak of those points on which almost ali the 
Systems are consentaneous. 

It appears, even on the most cursory inspection of the Sys- 
tems, that, the Miméneé apart, their end is, to inculcate expedients 
for salvation.t 





of souls suffice, through merit and demerit, to account for the universe; and Ged 
“may be dispensed with, To this the answer of Gotame is, that the works of soula 
cannot of themselves be the cause of the universe, since they are effectual only 
under God’s dire a 

See the Nydy -vritti, pp. 175-177 5 Book tv, Aphorisms 19, 20, & 21. 


Tho third aphorism, for one, is os follows: ACAATCTATGNAMTG | 
Sronkare Mis'ra soysof this: afemamanty sfteaad qeerefa 


“The tad refers ta God,—though He is not previously mentioned,—beoause of Hie 
boing well-known.” According to thia comment, the aphoriam signifies: The 
Voda is authoritative, as being God’s declaration.” But S’ankera, nocertain whether 


his fit exposition be tonable, gives, esa second: U@T afkia afafed wate 


TUTAA | Or, the tad refers to virtue’ ; because juxtaposed.” To this case, 


3 
the meaning is, that tbe Veds bse suthority, by reason that it troate of virtne. 
Dharma, ‘virtue, is the last word of the preceding sphorian, seocnd. 
Vais'eahiba-vitropaskdra, Ma., fol. 3, recto, socimane ‘ 


‘ {aurea ¢ Tunfaerenmpfagesaterta wel fra: | 
jakhya-pravachonasthdshya, p. 5. “Bub of the Sénkhys system the foremost 
matters are, the aim of the soul, viz., ipatic 
maltere sro, the aim of the soul, wis, emancipation, and the means of compausing 

HE TIT TH TETTATTT: | Nydye-nitrseritti, p. 198, “Now 
the paramount purpose of this syatem is emancipation.” 

t parpose ¢ 
, erence: Reg STRATOS Ga Fara aTEAET | 
‘aukama A’obérya on the Brahma-itva: Bibliotheca Indica, No. » 

therdestraction of this misconseption, the source of ‘all oil, ard tor & Pe culalieg of 
the knowledge of the ononess of spirit, are all Veddute dfsquisitions taken in band.” 
The commentator, Héminanda, observes that the soquisition indicated leads to 


Bro. 1, Crar, 2. 7 


Again, socording to all of them alike, ignorance is the chief 
cause of bondege.* And ignorance is this, that the eonl, though 





To anything beyond & very superficial acquaintance with the Mindnsd the 
anthor does not pretend : and yet ho is not, on this score, at all in arrear of ninety 
and nine: pandits in every huudred In seven paragraphs, boginding with that to 
which this note fe eabjolned, as many belief are up. So far as 
he fo aware, the last three are held, withont any deviation from thelr general 
character, in the Mimdneé; wheress the first four are, he believes, wholly rejected 
by ft, The Miménsé scheme of philosophy, as laid ont by the most accredited 
writers on it, ia not knowa to deal with emsacipation and other high epiritaal 
topics, Only some recent authors, it should seem, hold a different language, and 
would raiso the MimAnsd to level with the other more conepiouoas Systems, 
Thus, Lougékab{ Bhdskara, in bie Pérca-mimdasdrtha-eangraha, has these words : 


Paring mS faaega: | a a cedoqeMTsiEr oT 
amma gfe TAL | 

aq atte azar aa aah care at 

aa amafe arta at ae adore i 


- 
afa AIARVATHATA ATCT | When it, duty, is performed with intent of 
2 

oblation to God, it becomes the cause of emancipation. And let it not be said that 
there fa no authority for observance of duty with auch intent; sinoe there in, ae sach, 
in that sacred record the Bhagavad-gitd, thin precept: ‘Whatever thon doest, 
whatever thou eatest, whatever thou offerest in fire, whatover thon bestowest away, 
whatever austerity thon practisest, Kanntaya, do it an an ablation to me.’” See the 
Bhagavad-gitd, tx., 27, 

How, it is obvious to enquire, since the MimAnst is athelstic, can this be other 
than an innovation P 


« faqdarcaermrarigerd Faqs, | Tattina-kawmuds, p. 44. 


Bondage ia held, in our system, to result from the reveras of knowledge, i. 6, 
from ignorance of the twenty-five principles.” 

A ASIC TASMTAGTA Taare Het fafa 
THAT TAB: | Viindna Bhiksho's Putanjala-thdshye-cdrttika, MS, fol. 
69, verao ; on the second quarter of the Yoga-nitra, « Hence’, therefore, the first 
‘afiliotion, among five, is ignorance, the main canse, e seed that produces, this 
aggregate of miseries made up o everything perceptible”. 

¢ 

Srearana hed Renee eT RATATAT: 1 
Beoond aphorism of the Nydya-stitrc. “ Misery, birth, activity, defect, error: when 
any one of these is removed, all that precede if go with it; and then ensues emanci- 
pation.” A beginuing can be made, however, with ignorance only. This is the 
ground of all, and the cango of misery, 

From the third quotation in the last note it is clear thet the Vedinte considers 
tnisoonoeption, that is to say, misapprehension, to be the great cause of bondage 

By ‘ignorance’ we arg not to understand the absence of knowledge, but 
erroneous apprehension, misconceptios, In the onomastica of Amara and Hema- 


chanda, the synonyme of ajadna and avidyd is aham-mati, wgrrafeensecnta: 1 
Amaratoca, — UTGESERTBTA | Hetma-toe's, Eahire Swimin saze, in hin 
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distinct'from the mind,* the senses, and the body, identifies iteelf 





glosa on Amara: “ The notion ‘1’ és called aham-mati, becauso there tp, on it, the con- 
coic of that's being sonl which is not eoul:” vis., the mind, the body, and the like;as 


in taught in the Systems. The Sanskrit runs: BEHAeT HAART 
AAT ARPT | Clearly, this ie not mere want of knowledge or right apprehension, 
Vaohaspati Mis'ra mys: faqaarsarmafae BT afe- 


A: | Tattwa-haunudé, p. 44. “Wrong notion is ignorance, nescience, which ia a 





bat something positive 


property of the intellect.” In like manner says Vijnéoa Bhikshn: 34 Ge 
asf asa sha 4 Praca Pagar aemeg oqraea: sae 


ASAT | Sdnkhya-pravachuna-bhdshya, p, 88 “And, for thia very resson, 
G 


nercience ia not a negation, hut a distinot sort of consciousness, opps ed to true 
Ssionoe. Thus it hne’ been’ laboriously established, in the Yoya-bhéahya, by the 


divine Vy4anl” A little before this we road: J RGEC CIC INIELICL( \ 


* And non-dinurimin ition, in this xyatem, is not simply a negation.” ‘ Non-discriminn- 
tion’—is, on the abowing of the context, one with avidyd, ‘newcience’ or ‘ false 


Knowledge’ ‘The anthor of the Nydyasdtrarrittt says, at p. 68: faqEgy 


fieqrgrarreratatseprd arg: | “Wrong notion, equivalent to which it 


false apprehension, is incorrect conviction.” As mithyd-jndna is used to signi 
that special mianpprehension which estops release from the world, Fo, in the Savakeit 
vocabularies, withydmati, ' false conception’, is given to expross misapprehénsion in 


genoral, ‘Thas Amara and Hemachandra: aifeqfeearafaaya: | in short, 


whenever the words ajidou mithyd nda, avidyd, &e., occur in the technical nae of 
the Systematista, they must be taken to denote something positive, and vot 
negation Dr, BaSlantyne says: “ According to the Naiydyikas, ajndne ix merely 
the privation (abkdva) of jndaa.” Cheixtianity contrasted with Hindu Phituxophy 
Sc, p.xxxiv, That ajndun is 0, in the Innguage of the Nyéya, when it represente 
the greut impediment to emancipation, is au wlegation which requires to bo eub- 
stantinted, 

All the Systems hold misapprehension to he the cause of bondage. For the 
Vedanta view of ajndna and aridyd, see the third Section. 

* Ib iu only to avoid the introduction of a atrango Sanskrit word into the text, 
that I have consented to replace manas by ‘mind.’ ‘The manas is averred, in nll the 
six Systems, to be sn internal organ, the organ of cognition; as the eye is the 
organ of sight, It hna dimension, but no other quality of matter ;-and, oxcept in 
tho Ny4ya, it ia porishnblo. It must be carefully distingnished from the aonl of 
whioh it is only an instrament, 

Manag, in the Sénkhya, the Yoga, and the Vedénta, ‘is aleo used in a specia 
sense, for a portion of the internal organ. The other portions are, in the Sdukhya, 
buddié and ahankdra, ‘intellect’ and * egoism ;’ in the Yoga and Vedénta, (hore and 
chitta.‘ thinking’ Whon severally considered, euch of them is calted an organ, They 
are not operations, The renderings—and they are the ordinary onen—ther-fore 
convey bat a very imperfect ides of the original expressions. 

Thongh all the Systema style the anes an organ, the Sdokhyn, the Youn, ant 
the Vedénta do not in fact treat it as such) the Ny aya and the Vais'exhika do. No 
‘opinion ia here prononnoed ax to the Miménaé. : 

Dr, Ballantyno sys. for ths instruction of the Hindns : “ But ovr opinion ia, that 
there belongs to the haman soul © certain nataral ineaparity (ax‘akh) to gramp 
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with them. From this identification it is that it conceives of 
aome things as its own, und of other things as belonging to others ; 





cognitions siuwltansously; aud a soul thos distinguished ix spoken of as 
tad.” Synoputs of Solence, seoond onicion, p- 6. ‘This ka,thus puts into GansKrit + 


seret © Tae greta annie arfeafnhiet 
afafaw sia aa:qea agateaa gfe | ‘Mind’ in here translated by 


munas: nnd whst must be the Hindn’s Inference? Is anything correspondent, 
even by approngh, to the manas recognized in onr metaphysic ? 

Tr ia Gang’st, in all the Systems, that tho soal’s identifving iteelf with the mind, 
the organe, the body, &c , constitutes that misepprehension which eutaita bondage. 
But the Sénkhya, thy Yoga, and the Veddnta yo furt! According to the first 
two, to'regird the aval as one with nature ig alyo a misapprehension bearing the 


same feait, This ia plain from tho subsequent passagon: Aa wafapenfids 
ea Gq daar wacaedtaan cas takeate Cerrar 
wash ara: ert ay a aferferarafreatafa crensse 

narrate aa TT 1 48 1 

qed carafe are Tsai axeaafaie wed 
aifitne ardansnizeroniaiageaaa ae parila 
arg arafeerd: 

aa atacint fate ateardy qorfeafaiet a anata 
arr aeerenfewl: mara qed fae aeady afore 
qaafeatarn Ter Ia aay fa wa: | 


Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, pp. 40,41; including the 57th aphorism of the Séakhya, 
Rook I. “But, says an objector, if the mere non-discrimination of nature and soei 
be, throayh the conjunction of intellect and soul, the cause of hondage, and if the 
mare discrimination of them be the cause of emancipstion, it will follow that, thoagh 
the conceit of the bedy and the like bein» one with soul remained, there wonld be 
emancipation; and t opposed to the Veda, tho Smritis, and reason. To thie it 
in replied. by an aphoriam. ‘Of the nondiscrimination of cout from other things, 
which is beoauge of the non-diacrimination of sow from nature, there ia the — 
tom, on typt of the latter’ ‘Nomdiserimfnntion from etber 1 tre note 

crlmtaanion of tout from intellect, &c., which reaults ‘from non: Fectiminanion’ of of 








seat ‘from natore,’ a8 ite canse,—non-dieoriminstion from ettects dtself an 
effect, and having for ite root eternal non-discrimination of the son! from the cause 
Of that fest, natare—in necearerily extinguished, on the extinction of mocrdia- 
érimination af soul from natnte. Guoh is the meaning. As, when oonl ia diy 
erimioated from body, non-disorimination of the effects of the body, colour aad 
s0-.0n, from the sout in impossible; s0, whex wont fe dlecriminated, by ite . 
ableness, and ather properties, from natare. egoiam cannot have place, % 
soul with intellect, &c., possessing the propertien of mutability and the Hike, which 
ice effects of it, nature: there being & parity of reas, snd being extinetion 
of cats. This is tie tenor.” 
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and that, through :the body, it recsives pleasnre from thia object, 
and-pain from that. Hence there arises, in it, desire for what 


TAMALLEL RTA ALATA AIS Ta: AAT 
TERA | Garda Zerneesammta: eres ese: | 


Vijndna Bhikshn's Pdtanjala-bhdshya-vdvttike, MS., fol. 12, resto. “‘ Tho votion, 
in these eight, which are not soul, vis., in tho nomanifested nature, in the great 
principle, i.e., intellect, in the organ of egnisa and in the five tennous partiotes, that 
they are soul, is ignorance: a8 obsouring right apprehension, it ia the eight-fold 
Garkvone. Tn’ thees notions are ineladed those that the body and the rest are soul 
sine the body and the reat are effects of those eight.” 


aegrasafiatina: a a nttofefment feared | 


Nydya-stra-vritti, p. 198, “ Hgoiam is the conceit of ‘I’; and, when it has for 
ita object the body and the like, it ia called false apprehension.” 


wena an safeacafefetrert 1 a ae qearaifeg Fae 
Bq aRsy sets fee: cae Te aealarereqerfa | aa 
Teenty ease ase Hose fers ceo ewarie Sia ai 
froaata aR: BAT a: areiseaisehefs 1 mersacateata 
aarererag ea fir fencer ATE 1 Sankare A’chérya on the Brahma-attra ; 


Riblintheca Indien, No. 64, pp 20,21. ‘* Minoonception, we have said, is the notian 
that o thing is what it is not. Ibis when a man. accordingly as hia rons, hin wife, 
40, are in evil osse, or in good, by thinking ‘I am in evil cass,’ or ‘I am in good 
cane,’ imputes propertien of things external to himself, fo hin own soul, Thos, he 
imputes to his nul properties of tho body, when he thinks ‘I am stout,’ ‘I am spare,’ 
“Tam fair? ‘I otand’ ‘T go? ‘1 leap. Ju like manner he imputes to his aout 
properties of the sousos, whon he thioka ‘I am dumb,’' T am impotent,’ ‘T am deaf,’ 
*T am one-eyed,’ am blind.’ And he smputes to his xovl properties of the internal 
organ, snch aa desire, resolve, dubiety, and certitude.” 

But the Vedinta goes beyond anything hitherto addnoed, in ita view of mis- 
apprehension. Witness the next extract. which gives particulars surplun to those 
in Sankara A’chérya, It ia from the Veddnta-sdra, p, 15, Calontta edition of 1829 


TRAY EER: FETT HT 
dareaitse erternquary aserrarafa aca: aed seat 
SarscaRERG Sree: AREY MATION THe aTTATAY- 
SRPMS MSC wayne FAR 1 wT ate ETCH 
aifcafaat: grt aaterned ag arssafier fee err 
TRiPraTTay | REHM ATA | “The Prébbskara and the TMrkika 


argue that fmorance is soul, on the ground of the scripture, ‘ The other, the inner soul, 
consisting of bliss.” and so forth; and because we oheerve intellect and the rest to 
merge in ignorance and becante of the notions, ‘I am ignorant.’.‘T possess 
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affords pleasure, and aversion from what produces pain. And, ‘by 
reason of desire und aversion, it engeges in’ various and evil 
works, from which accrue to it demerit: aud merit. ‘Then, to receive 
requital, it bas to pass to Elysium, or to Hell, aud repeatedly to 
be boru and to die. ‘thas it is thut ignorance gives rise to 
bondsage.* he soul's identifying iteelf with the body and so 


consciowsness, &c, As for the Bhétts, he asserts that ignorance-enveloped 
intelligence ia son), since there ie the soriptare, “The sou! consists of solid knowledge 
alone, und is bliss itself,’ and so on ; and because, in deep sleep, there are both the 
light of knowledge und the darkness of ¢norance ; and: beosuse of the notions ‘ Myself 
I know not,” &c. Another Bauddha, one addisionul to several bejore summoned, 
holds thut wibility ie the woul, by reason af the acripture, ‘In the beginning this wax 
‘@ mere nonentity,’ und so forth ; and because, in deep slevp, there is the negation of 
everythiuy ; und because, in » man who has waked, of the consciousness which has 
for its object the memory of his nou-existence, the memory, ‘In deep sleep I was 
uot.’ 

‘This ie uot the pluce to detuil minutely the import of ajudna, ignorance, a6 used 
in the lawt extract. A full treatment of the subject will be seon in the third 
Bectiou. . 

‘Among tho igcorances, the causes uf bondage, is, according to the Sdnkbya, tho 
soul's identifying itaelf with uatore, and, according to the Vedanta, ite identifying 
iteelf with iguorunce, o., &e., ws already noted. Hut who is over coussious of oom: 
mitting « mistake of this sor? In fuct, these hindraocea to liberation are rately 
instanced se-samples of misuppreheusion. What is meant by the soul’s identification 
of iteel€ Wich the body, and with intellect, can be understood ; fcr, as stontness and 
Tosnnees are propertios of the body, so, inthe Séokbya and Vodduta, desire, 
aversion, £0, are propertivs of the mind, After this explanation, wo see at ouce 
‘what ia intended by the proposition thas the notions expressed by ‘ I deaire,’* Yam 
lean,’ &0., evince iguoranoe, and thut, by these notions, a wan confounds his soul 
with his mind, his body, dc. To these more intelligible species of ignorance, 
bemy thove generally referred to by Sunukrit writory, the text restricts ite attention. 


+ afta aad end 3 fedtesaattaraneng | 
sererarataatl ere Z2¢ wa | 
amgwan dn: af afar: 
arat meq wag Aa: qoaqeafater fa: 1 
~ = on 
aa Sat waTeaaza: | 
RAH | Sdnkiya:praruchana-bhéshya, p. 39, “The werive of media through which 
noudiscrimination produces bondage is thus brought tugether and set torth in the 
fe'wara-gitd : ‘The conception that what is not soul im soul is firet: thence come 
misery, and the other, happiness, All the defects cunsequential thereon—desize, 
aversion, &o.,—are caused, witimately, by mimepprehensicn, The effect of thet 
assemblage, desire, Hc., is defeat i.e, merit and demerit, says the Veda. i 
deteot'is the rise of al} the bodies of all.” 
For the Naiyfyikn view of the succession bere summed up, pee the 
Gotama’s aphorisms, at the foot of p. 7., «wpra. Misapprebension, as witl be 


in the root of ail ill, From it arisus defect, vis., desire, aversion, and the rest, 
‘eprings activity; thence, birth ; and, from it, misery, which is bondage. By acti 


in mosat good sud evil ecu. Thos the commentator:  SEUCMTSRT TART: 


Nydyd-estra.vriti, p. 8. |“ Of activity, that to sey, for virtue and for vieo,” * 
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forth is the radical ignorance whioh involves the svul in bondage 
There are, however, several other specira of ignorance, proceeding 
from this ; and they all have the sume etfect, Suob, for inswuce 


in the aphorism with which we are concerned the absence of ‘happiness’ anc 
‘misery’ may have been remarked between ‘faipe spprebension’ and ‘defect.’ Ther, 
are to be supplied from without; for, us will be manifest from other passage 
bearing on the sabject, defect reeults immediately from happiness or misery, No 
Tet, the reader be surprised to tind misery again at the end <f the group, The 
reason ia this. In che Hinda Systems, happiness and misery produca-defoote 
thoee, sctivity; und this, birth. Then birth anew gives rise to happiness anc 
misery; and goon, in % couscless round, And thus it has been from eterntty, 1: 
waa not for Gotams’s purpose, which is to show the origin of misery, to mentior 
happiness with it- ‘The unending reproduction just epoken of is the topic of tbe 


onsofag extract! §— HTT GREAT HAT HATTA ATTRA: 
mrerfefitagaiama: |: ad) uel ada safer 


¥ 
qacsatata | Paétunjulu-bidshyarvdritibe, MNS., fol. 67, verso, “' Kirst, by 
experionce of uwppiness und m sery iv yeneruted a and of inpreusions,’ undevelopuc 
impressions, Then, owing 10 special canes, buch as time, fullowa their development ; 
next is memory of the happiness aust mivery previvusly experienced ; wfverwards are 
desire and aversivu ; subsequeutly is activity; then, again, misery and happiness.” 


= ~ = 

anda fe ated) ae wear Gata aretay Rafa | 
Nydya-eitra-rritti, p. 298. ‘By mistaking his body, &c, for his soul,» man tuken 
delight in things delightsome, und ia vexed by things vexatious.” 

‘Shat uappiuess und misery are beld, in ths Nydya, to be intercalated between 
false apprehension und defect, comer out Frum the above. For, where there are 
delight aud vexation, we muvt presuppose happiness und misery: and antecedent to 
these is false apprehenaivn, 

From the tollowing passugow of S'unkara A’charya it appears that, unless 4 man 
identities himself, misapprehendingly, with hie bovy, &v., ull action ia iinpructicable, 
and of course tho conseyeuces thereof Z& fx OTe SAHA MALACCA SAI 
TAIT SHOTATTTA: | Commentary on the Brehnawitra s Biblio. 
thee Indi No. 4, p17,“ Since Le who bas not the conceit, regarding his body, 
wonses, &e., (£' 1? cr* mine’ cannot be » percipisnt, the instrumente ct knowledge, 


the senses, J'c., cannot operate for fim,” Ayain: AT gelfagoriagitar 
PerronataEr aqniaaqaharmeys afar 
weofegianschey | ares aq aisetad aad aneInerfze- 
anterior: aretefemmtatrateomonshy sacar atanTaeEr 
Ter PreererraeragaT fa saloqahe fa argeda anarieatiatg— 
Ra | aa: Pasa Inia: | agra areTTeRRAST TENT | sal 
amunfctafeenst ageda tena watery 1 ay fafed grape 
Gee 4 | wa Rae Haeatmog: eps Taearforae- 
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is the setéing atore by the things of this world, of Elysiam, and-of 
other fotuve's abodes.* 
Agein, in the Systems, good works, no less than evil works, 


AACR | Ty TL | sar Bar a Reece | 
eafee ftfed ad ffenthera 1 ard = antehtdasqemria: 1 
a me eraar aratartenaeaa alsdorereader- 


aTft: | S'onkara A’charys’s Commentary ou the Brihad d’rayyaka Upenishad : 
Bibliotheca Indica, Vel IL, pp. 10, 11. “Bub stil ignorance respecting tho soul 
ignorance chetacterized by the egoistio notion that the «out is a doer and an 
periencor, and engendering the wish to scoure whnt ie desirable to it, and to obvi 
what is undesirable, iv not eliminated by right epprehension—the roverse of igno- 
ranpe—of the nature of the soal, one with Brahma, And, no long na that ignorance 
Is not eliminated, this one, vis., aman, being actuated by natural defects, (namely, 
destre, aversion, o,, consequeaves of works,) goos on. infringing the law's int 
junotions aud prohibitions, ant, by mind, speech, and person, scoumulates, iu 
multiplicity, works, known’ a8 sins, sources of seca and anseon evils. For tho 
natoral defecta are generally preponderant, ‘Thenoe comes d jon as far as things 
mmorable, But sometimes the impressions produced by holy writ are preponderant 
Thou, by the mind and the rest, he plenteouely amnasen virtue, ns it is called, which 
is the source of benefit. This virtue ia of two kinds; accompanied by knowledge, 
and unwocémpenied. ‘The latter bas for ite fruit the attainment of the Abode of Pro- 
Es so and the Jike. ‘I'he former bas for its fruit the attainment of the Abode of 

@¢ gods, us one limit, nnd the Abode of Brahmé, as the other, And thus saye tho 

riptare: “The worthipper of the Bupreme spirit ia to be preferred, not the 
worshipper of the gods," &e, ‘The Smriti also declares: * Works ordained by the 

Veda aro of ewo Kinda, So, “Farther, when virtoo and ain equilibrate, one inkerita 

humanity. ‘Thue is the course of transmigration—heginning with Brabmg, and 
ending with things fixed, as trees, and occasioned by virtae and sin,—with him 
who has the defects of natural nescience and auch like.” 

‘Tho “worshipper of the Supreme spirit” is he who, while engayed in coustant 
ritual observances, bekolds Brahmainall, So saya A’nanda Giri. By the worship. 
per of the gods” is meant one who adores them under the promptinge of a hope of 


Toquital. 
An the seonnd sentence, tarma-pholm has been translated, with some hesitation, 


“ consequences of works ;"” desire and aversion being no designated. If this seems 
to contradict the statement that desire and aversion instigate to works, which, then, 
are themselves consequences, the difficulty is solved by the remarks on the second 
of Gotama’s aphorisms, in the note at p. 11. The eternal revolution of caneon and 
effects is here taken for granted. 
Tt transpires, from thiy extract, that the egoistie conceit that the soul energizes, 
enjoya, and suffers, is the foundation of desire, aversion, virtao, sim, exaltation and 
ion of birth, transmigration, and, in fine, of all ovib It hos, further, been 
abown, in the extract frem S’ankara A’chérya. at p. 10, foot-note, that the egvistio 
notion’ under considetation consists in identifying the eoul with the mind, the 


body, &o- 
* aged: waaada aed aferareat yoea: Ze Tae 
Pater Gratratafrony Taft | Nvdye-suirorist, pp, 198, 199. “ High 


esteem,” the ‘supposition of excellence. * Colour and other things, when made objects 
thereof, are oanees of defect, vis, of desire, do. ;a8 where, taking @ woman to be 
beantifal, one is plessed with her 


afearaiqnerda a ari * * +» aerial eT | 
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contribute t boudage.* Tho fruit of good works is happiness : 
and yet they are onlied a cause of bondege, inasmuch as they 
preclude the soal from being liberated. For the authora of the 
Systems regard emancipation as being the release of the soul from 
the body, the mind, cognition, desire, &o. Bat good works, for 
the enjoyment ot their desert, compel the soul, until their fruition 
is consummated, to abide in the body of. a god, a mau, or some 
other superior being ;t fur of works, good or evil, it. is impossible 





Qwamraan sorafeara PENT | 
amERgeRraty VraR Gary 8 wfaar 4 


FA 1 id, p. 19%, “The notion of ombcltishment,’ the consciousness of anything 
boing » ouroe of delight, whould be relinquished. ‘The consciousness of anything 
Leing @ suurve of delight ia thus exemplified: ‘This maid, with eyes restless aa 9 
wuytail, with u lower lip like a ripe cherry, wide-hipped, with breaste resembling an 
opening lotus, and whove face rivals the full moon, will serve to give me wolace,” 


fraariaary Fa: aerate ager | 
BIGRET FA: HART GT: RAIAT 


* * * * * * * 


aged aaa ama wate aren | 


FA | Vivetu-chiddmnuni, attribnted to S'ankere A’chiryas MB. place wot noted, 


“The mind, hotakingriteslf to-objects, conceives estoom for their qualities, Frou: 
thie cbtoom of thevs ax goud comes desire for them, From this desire is man's engaging 
in action, Let oue, therefore, esvhew esteem, the origin of all evil.” 

® Virtuous actions, us well as sinful, are suid, below, to be = cause, to the soul,— 


und also to the intellect,—of bondage. aaishe @ aroreere eahaareartoy 





, MB,, fol. 2, tern, ** And on this! by oxti 
abstraction of thou,ht (yo,a) loosens the bonds, 
and sinfal actious,—for they intellect and soul;—in other words, incapacitates 
‘them for bringing forth dea 

For the Naiysyika view, sce the second of Gotuma’s sphoriams, lately remarked 
on- The rvot of misery is, there, activity,--the originator, as the oommentator hag 
explained, of virtue and vice. Hence, in the Nyays also, good and bad works alike 
generate misery, und, by consequence, 

‘That the same opinion ia held by the Vedgntu is manifest from S'ankere 
Alchérya’s commentary on the Brihad Ar'ayyuka Upamishad, See the citation at p. 
17 supra, eepecially ita concluding sentence, ‘ 


tage aeTeeaA | 
arene Tess eee TTT 1 
aa eat: ater: eq: Greate: 
a 1 Patanfule-bidshyoredrttika, MB, fol. 188, resto, : 
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to evede the frnit*. Nor is the happiness rewarded by such.works 





“Tt has beon maid by Yéjnavalkya: ‘Putting aside all other guod works, let & 
oan spply himself to the axe gond work which leads to emancipation ; to-wit,’ the 
Attainment of right apprehension : for all other works are attended by defects, and 
{ndnoe renewal of mundane existence,” 

That good works, in the Nyfya. are 9 hindrance to emancipation is evident 
from the Nydya-Wiraritti. The sixty-firet aphoriew of the fourth hook of the 
Nydya-sitra implies that a man who has soquired right apprehension may, on 
becoming ao acetic, relinguich the maintenance of a sscrifeial hearth; and it fe 
thas intimated that such maintenance can then no longer ant ase bar to his being 
liberated. Relatively to this, an objection is raised, in the preface to the sixty. 


second aphoriam: PARHARESOREPERaS AER] varsreninfy 


RR: CANA | “Though the maintenance of a sacrificial hearth ix not: iteelf a 


hindrance to emavelpation, yet ita fruit, Elysium, must beso” To thia it is repited, 
that the ordinary requital of this meritorions act does not take effect in the care of 
the rightly apprehending ascetic. For his are not the plenary attribnter of one who 
majntaina a sacrificial hearth ; those attributes not being rendered complete until 
after his death, at his incremation, A farther aifficulty in then rainad and solved : 


afitarerarast =afitiang rane amet afeeraie eT | 
oF FerRRETS aR SraETERT a oRearfafeReiont gra- 


ga aq FAA: | “Though the requital of the maintenance of n ancrifictal 


hearth ja not for that ascetic, nevertheless, there muet be a hindrance to hi« emancipa- 
tion, ia the fraits of the juatithtoma sacrifice, ablation in the Ganges, &c , coat 
works, and is the fruits of injury to animain, ein, which he may have done, 

ore, it is said, in reply, to add another reason, an ‘ani’ ia exhibited in the 
aphorism; and thus the position is, that mere right apprehension obliterates ali 
works but those that have begun to fructify.” 


Works of this class will be explained a little further on, 
How far the force of works, virtuoos and vicious, extends, is propounded in the 


onming pumge: eae aftianfatt met gaterfe ene enifeadt 
aataaat: otwedaiot 4 aaa aararfaeay a emtfcoen- 
aorta aerate rer aaeaOT | Fétanjala-Nadedya- 


vdrttiha, MB., fol, 68, verso. “ But, some one may object: How oan they who have 
reached Elysium, or Hell, inour return of birth, and the like? For there in na 
production of merit and demerit in the body a person there tenanta; and, as for the 
requital of all his old works, it is exhanatedthere. To thie I demor; for we havo 
heand that works which consign to Elysinm, or. to Hell, endare mntil one is born a 
Brdbman, a tree, of as the case may be.” 


© Works of whatever character entail inevitable consequences. The following 
half-atansa to this effect ison the iprof every pandit; but itaanthorship haa nat 
‘been discovered. . 


aerate Trees sd eT TTT | 


® Good works, or bad, that are wronght are all of necessity frnetnons.”” 
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than after prescribed rules, relinquishes incombent good worke, 
con-tant and occasional, by so doing he commits evil. Such worke 
may be given up only according to the rules of asceticism. And 
yet asceticism is not permitted to all. Thus, it would be improper 
in # man newly married to a young wife, and who bas as yet no 
offepring ; and:to a man who has aged parents to support; &o. 
But the greatest difficolty is in this, that, though, from having 
entered upon an ascetic course, a man ia dispensed from constant 
and occasional works, still there are many things which, in his own 
despite, derive merit to him, Such is contact with the water 
of the Ganges; the merit communicated by which he reaps, 
whether he will or not.* To free oneself from the fetters of both 
virtue and vice, right apprehension is the sole remedy. 








So much for one theory tonching the effect of incumbent good works, Another, 
and one more accordant with the usual strain of the sacred books, is as follows, Iu 
thia theory, incumbent good works bave all tho virtue asoribed to thom in the other, 
and, over and beyond, have for requital what is there donied them, ‘Truth to tell, 
it iv vory latitudinorian exegesis that treuta os culogiatio the texts where they ure 
suid to be rewarded by migration to Elysium, We read, in un unverified quotation 
in the Biddhdnta-muktdvalé : 


weed & q ead afitrrar: | 
Pypqod aha aecRraTTT tl 


“Mon of potont observances, who unintormittedly trannaot thoir worship at tho 
turn of the day, their ains removed, pass to the Abode of Bruliné, where no hurm 
entors.” Bee thy Bibliotces Indica, Vol. ix, p. 184. Lhave corrected a typographical 
error. : 
Worship at the tarns of tho day, that is morning, noon, and evening, is an 
incumbent or obligatory duty, 

‘The opinion now before us ie thot of the author of the Veddntd-sdra, who says, 


tp 2: at frat aimee: at cia) saat g 
ATTA FC TATA | “OF diese constant and other worky purification of 


intellect is the principal final cause. Bat concentration thereof, of intellect, is the 
principal final cause of devotious.” After citing a couplo of passages, the author 


goos on to declare: FMA RTARTA ASATAAS HITT 


AAUIGT | “And the subordinate fruit of constent and occasional works, and of 
devotions, ia the gaining tho Abode of Progenitors and the Abode of Brabmé,” 

S‘aukara A'ch4rya is of tho same mind, as may bo seen iu the note ub p. 17. 
He thore speaks of two sorts uf good werks, each of which earns some supernal 
residence. And it appears, from the language of hie commentator, that constant 
ood works ure therein embraced ; for he says that the “ worshipper of the spirit,” 
is one who ongagee in such works. 

In this wecond theory, then, incumbent, good works, no loss than voluntery, are 
cause of bondage. 


* age festret agmmddinieay snifeumne | 


Nydya-stitra-vritti, p, B. In fact, even independontly of volition, virtue and 
sin may be produced by touching, for instance, ihe water of the Ganges.” 
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Things being s, the Systems declare that release from 
transmigration, and all that it entails, can be achieved only 
by acquiring right apprehension.* And right apprehension 
consists in the recognition, by the soul, of itself as distinct 
from the mind, the senses, the body, and all else.t This is tho 





Tho twenty-third aphorism of the Séakhyepravachana, Book Iif., is @TIP{ 
AR: |} “From right apprehension ia emancipation.” 

For the Ny4ys, see the first aphorism of the Nydya-eitrs. 

The Veddnta-paribhdshd has, at p. 48: & @ BAHANY: |“ And that 


liberation iz to ba obtained hy right apprehension alone.” ‘Tho word liberation” 
is resumed from the previous context, 


: >. ~ 

fa TapWrGATeAEAiUTREEER aeghh- 
aa: | Patanjola-bhdshya-rdritike, MS., fol. 153, vereo, “Bat, in reality, solely 
from the knowledge of the sonl’a alterity from the intellect, throngh the removal of 
ignorance, and other evident media, there is iaolation, or emancipation, Such in the 


6. 

In the Sénkhya, equally does bondage result from identifying the soul with 
mind, and from identifying it with nature. Prior to liberation, the son! must bo 
distinguished from nature, the radical material principle, ag well se from mind, 
This is implied in tho excerpt from the Bénkhya-pravachana-bhdshya at p. G, whero 
it is said that discrimination of soul from nature is the means of attaining the aim 
of the soal, which is thero s technicality equivalent to liberation. At p. 41 of tho 


work just referred to wo further read: UY afaqurfatnga Aer get 


afagerd wa POAC TT eae AeowT | “And, as for that 


also which ig said in some places, that emancipation comes from the digorimination 
of tho aoal from intellect alono; gross intellect and au)tile being there comprehend- 
ed, nature is comprehonded én the teru intellect.” 


wt 3 any aigeereaiead gadrabaaeTt: 1 
aaia fang gafandat wagary Praeansaatanizera 
at afa greg Sie: wa: 1 aa feaaeafaqdal agg 1 ar 


a FR RIRqaarATR SEAT T erkeheMMaTTTET: | Nadya 


aitra-vritti, p. 216, “And so the Foga-siitra: ‘ When, by attending to the anxiliarios 

to coercion of thought. mental impurities are done away, thero is tho farthshining-of 

Acnowledge until divoriminntive cognition enpervenes.’ And the meaning of thia iv, 

that, when, by sttention to the anxiliarie to cosrcion of thought, wia..gabjuxation, 
rei 






normal picty &o., impurity of mind, im tho form of nsscience joue 
away, the ahining forth, or a high degroe, of knowlodge ensues; and thia subsiste 
axtil one obtains disoriminstive cognition. And thie is immediate apprebensi 








tho difference between the Sdnkhya’s inteHect and souls bat, im our syatom, it 
immmodiate apprehension of the soul as distinct from the body and go forth.” The 
aphorium of the Yoga whioh is iatrodaved ia the twenty-sight of the second hook. 


aT 3 afar aarti wats 1 aq 
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principal kind of right apprehension: but several other ki: da 
ate also necessary, as, for instance, the disesteeming the things 
of this world nad of the next, and so on.* To gain right appre- 
hension, one must etudy the Séstras ; and to this study clearness 





qita: garisaney saasfer: | aad asset ae aarsgTT 
a1 aes Aaufedegrereay | ser Fat Ga a aged gard- 


FART | Ingndis's Tarkélunkére Bhoftéchdryas’s Tarkdmrite, a Naiy4yike 
treatine, MB. ad “And thas it is expressed, that hearing about epirit from 
ancred books, and consideration and meditation thereon, are originative of a know: 
Je ige of the true nature of the xowt, One who hes heard about son! from soriptnre is 
qualifies for consideration ; which consiata in inferring thet soul is different from 
other things And this deduction depends on aoquaintance with those other things 
from which it, sow’, differs. Thus, then, the categories are desoribed in order to 


show what those other things are.” 
of the Ny4ya makes liberation 














e 
Henveit is evident, that, where the first aph 
to rosalt from x knowledge of the trath regarding sixteen thinga enumerated, we 
are to Dnderstand, that the consequence follows from one’s being enabled, by that 
knowledve, to discriminate soul from what is not soul. 
B/ankara A’chdrya, after dilating on the topic of mistaking soul for other 
Yhings and other things for soul, which is called misapprehension, oF ignorance, says: 


aletater Sf ser woeTet PreTATE: | Bidviotheca Indien, No. 64, p. 16, 
" And the ascertainment of the nature of reality, through discrimination of those, 
soul and not soul, they call true science” 


*8 ened Fada arate: seri sa: qerreafaaen: | 


Nydyo-ottra-vpitti, p, 199. “ Those things, colour and the rest, should firat be 
meditated on as deserving to be rejected: subsequently is discrimination of eoul 





Yrom body.” Shortly efter thia we read: SIGART GT Hraavata | 
“ Recognition as ill is intnition of defeote: and it is to be practised.” ‘The following 






couplet is ined, by the author, as a sample of the sort of thoughts to be oalled 
up, by an aspirant after emancipation, when hie eyes fall on a woman : 


wifatiaratd ataraqayicn 1 
oreat wafa ay ge: Frara: aeaaisfiei: 1 
“* Aa for this bag of hide, charged with flesh, ‘blood, and feoulenoy, who ia 
‘a grester ghoul than the fool that fancies her ?* 


Farther, it is prosoribed : ertucraearadgs WATT | “Also as 
congerny one's own body and the like should recognition as ill be put in practice.” 
The feelings of an ignorant man towards his onemy are exemplified us follows 


“at terdl gear gerfes aga: 1 
aratte Garon fearser eat Tet wat 


“ This wretch hates me most cordially for all my felivition. 
the g-atitioation of cutting his throat with a ric faa caren 
thin puthe other hand, a right-minded person i asid to reflect on bis enemy efter 
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of intellech and heart is indirpenrable. To this end good works 
are recommended, such as sacrifice, alme, pilgrimage, repetition 
of sacred words, ansterities, and the like; but to be performed 
without desire of Elysium and other lower rewards, Therefrom 
comes the clearness just spoken of, which is of the greatest assiet- 
ance towards the attainment of right apprehension. ‘his apprehen- 
ion the enquirer obtains from the tras, and from the tuition of 
preceptors. And then, for some time, he ponders and refleots on it, 
and go obtains immediate cognition of his own eoul.t On his 


nia Ze: fa Asreerfa 1 
gaerane: at axitta: ae war a 


\' What offence to me does hie body, made up of fesh, blood, wnd benes? Tho 
real doer of the offence, that ie, the ofender’s soul, which is other than this body, huw 
oan L injure that ?” 

‘A strange way this may seom of reasoning onetelf out of an intention to bo 
revenged. But an endeavour must be made to dismiss the sentiment of vindictive- 
noos na well,—say the Hindas,—and also all affections, whether of aversion or of 
dosire, before a man Js in condition to be liberated. 


* See, for the Sdnkhys, the extract from the Sinkhya-pravachana-bhashya at 


17, 
Pi Vor the Nyfyn, oo the passage of tho Nydya-aitranpitti oited nt p 19. 
The subjugation and normal pity, spoken of at that place, are just before elucidated 


in those words: GHTATE Saas sifeearaeneaAeaa TAME GAT: | 
faqarre ateerdarcenapacatorartas freer: | aregra: 
arfimarasny: | faftarrmracmmfatearat gafrqar geri 


“Tho Yoza-nitra thus specifies aets of subjug uion: ‘Not killing, truthfainess, nos 
stealing, chastity, ond self-denial, are ao's of subjugation.’ Thus it specifies nor wal 
pivty : * Purification, serenity, austerity, inaudible repetition, and duvotion to Gud, 
‘are normal piety.” ‘Inaudible repetition, is reiterti: g unheard, a fuvcurite holy 
text Others aver, that the forbearing what iv f«rbidden ie yuma, and that the 
ding whut is proscribed to ovoh several retizious atate ip xiyana.” 

A Brak man’s life is divided, with reference to religion, ante four sleges. 


otfer srafa aarat at aratifaadagiet faafafaan- 
afaaaeatera Friafifigeneama frarafcera: | vetdute- 


sdva, pp. land 2. “Since s man, by abstaining, in thin birth, or in a former birth, 
from things dune with desire of reward and things forbidden, and ly engaging 
in cunstant and cecauional worky, in penance, and in devction, ix thervby purged 
of all sin, hae bia mind thoroughly cleansed,” 80. 


is culy a member of @ leng sentence, not necessary to be given in 
its entirety. . 


toasty faasiy «se © 6 soaiiiceqeaeihs a 
UT | Sdekhya-pravachana-dhpehya,p.26. “+ Here also,’ i. ¢, as regarda discrim- 
inativn also, hearing about soul from seripturs aud consideration and meditation 
hereon, are ity cause,” Aloo: SH RITHLIG VIAGAC TITAS 
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mastering this cognition, though desire and aversion do not on tha 
account altogether take their departure, yet their. strength is materi 
ally abated : for, however perfect his right apprehension becomes 
nevertheless, since he is still connected, through the body, witt 
external objects, it follows, that some traces of desire and aver. 
sion manifest themselves so long as the eoul tenanta the body,’ 
‘When the soul leaves it, those rffactiona disappear entirely 
Farther, so long as the man of right apprehension has » body 
he doea more or less of good and evil. Only these do not ripen 
in him, into merit and demerit; and, consequently, they do na 
entail on him the necessity of visiting Elysium, or Hell, and o 
being born again, And right epprehension has'this efficacy, tha 
all good and evil—fructescent worka excepted,—-which the sou 
did previously to ncqniring it, is thereby obliterated. Work 
ave of three J escriptions, technically designated as accumulated 
enrrent, and fructescent.{ Accumulated works are such, among 
those done in former lives, as have net yet borne fruit; by the 
acquisition of right apprehension, these are burnt, or rendered in 
effectual, Current worke are thore which are done in the presen 


Ta 
ERAT TATU TARA RAS ATT | Tartwu-Kanmuae 
p. 65 “By cultivating, in the manner laid down, an eoqunintance with the princi 
ples,—by pursning it with doe heed, continuously, and protraatediy.—knowlega, o 
right apprehension, is generated, immediately perceptive of the diforenco betweer 
Intellect and soul,” . 

For the Nytya, see the Tarkd rita, cited at p. 20. 


ad waRTarqarTeAT st ma ora fa Fe ea TIANA TENET 


STRAIT | Veddnia-sdra, p, 28, “ Till ho attaing to immediate cognition, thu 
dercribed, of thnt Tutelligence which is his own very easonce, there being need of the 
practice of hearing holy sorit, consideration, meditation, and coercion of thought,’ 
&o., &o, 


ogafy afrtsh ameaferatr aareenenenns aL 


Pp. & “Tt is meant, that, though even in the possessor of righ 
apprehension desire, &o continue, yot they are uot exoeasive.” 

‘No manucript is agoossible to the writer, by which to verify the annoxed coup. 

. Tb ia said to be from tho Jivan-mubtiviveks, a Vodénte work by Mddhav: 


Sea UT fanaa gat | 
at aes TET HARI ETT t 


“Desire and eo forth, as fast as they ariso, ara st once consumed by the fire o: 
discriminative knowledge, How, then, oan they grow °” 

} Prdrubhda tho word thus rendered, is defined “ which hos begun to bor fruit.” 
No single Unglish term, in past cx present use, being found that conveys this idea, I 
Bave taken the liberty of coining one, 

‘docamulated’ and ‘current’ translate, respectively, sanchita and kriyamdyn, 
A very rare wabstitute for the latter ts dydmin, ‘eventual’ 1 have doubts about it. 
Bee my edition of the Tuttwa-bodha, n. 8. 
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life: these have no effect on the possessor of right apprehension, 
Fruetescent works are such as were dove in former lives, and gave 
origin to the body now inhabited, determining its daration, and 
everything appertaining to the present state of existence. These 
three sorts of works resemble three kinds of secd-grain. The 
seed-grain of works which a man, like a busbandman, has stored. 
in hia garner, is ‘accumulated’; and right apprehension burna it. 
Aguiu, the seed-grain of works which he is sowing in this life is 
‘current’; and it is scorched by right apprehension, so that it 
brings forth no froit. Once more, the seed-grain which he sowed 
in w former birth, and which has already begun to bear, is kuown 
aa ‘fructescent.’? Now, these fractescent works caunot be made 
void by right apprehension.* It is to receive the requital of 
them that the man of right apprehension has to remain in the 
body, and to experience divers joys and griefs.t But, this experi- 
ence ended, he quita the body, aud is absolved from the recurreuce 





* qaeq fe sq saeaeqaa aatacae: Ora ae 


‘ 
OT RAAT: ONGAONS AIAG | Petonjata-bhdshya-rdrttito, 
MSL, fol, 62, recto. “ For the fuvction of right approhension is two-fold, hiudrance 
to the production of works causative of happinert and mixery, callod ufliotion, and 
the combustion of past, ic., accumulated, works ; but i's function is not, destruction 
of works generally : for, if if were 90, fructescent works would perish with the rest.® 

Frequently, o8 in several instances in tho foregoing pusenge, the term kar. 
man, literally, ‘works,’ is unquestionably put for the merit or demerit wcoruing 
from them. 

Retr, for the Ny&ys, to the second citation in the note at p. 18, 


; , <n 

sakendaeiattert ofeamnia gata 1 
Veddnta-paribhdvhd, p. $3. “ Those accumulated works alone which are distinct 
from gnoh as have prodaced their effvots, é.¢., distinct from fructescent works, are 
understood to be effaceable by right apprehension,” 

That coercion of mind in which all thoughts are suppressed is, Vijnéna Bhikshu 
holds, of greater efficacy than right apprehension even, in that it, aad it alone, ix 
able to neutrulise the effect of works that have begun to bear fruit. The words are: 


SRT eee aT oroRAtscaferraA ge BATE 
RIN: | Pétanjald-bhashye-vdrttiba, MB., fol, 8, verso, “By mental coercion to 
the ‘ing of thought, all germs bei ed, fractescent ki 
are gut over, Thus, thefe few auperiorty, o suck coercion, over Fight apprebeusion.* 

ted aie aalaeasiy geeatiia Sead st gar 
Prernarwserey: | séuthys-pravachana-bidehya p. 158. “ Thus, though 


there ie no production of works after right apprehension, he that is liberated and is 
still living continues to bold » body, which is awayed by the impulse of fructescent 


works, ‘This is the sense.” Tt is leo mid: ATFAHEL ARMA @ 1 


Pdtanjula-bhdshya-rd:tlika, MS,, fol. 76, recte “The experience of heppinecs and 
misery of him who lives on after emancipation is just a plausible fallacy.” : 
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of birth: * for works are no more his; and birth is only for tha 





ITRMaEN aatieetmabea TT 
drateninera feraaint asfeormmfcaeneesewret 
Pomrerreat cesar Tae fafeag:areTia- 
afaeh Arar waitheghrerfafehem: | séatiyesdra, M.8,, fo 1, vere, 


«* When there is discriminative immediate cognition of son! from what is not soul) 
and bonce removal of a] conceit of agency end the like ; and hence snroease of the 
production of the effects of thit conceit, vis., desire, aversion, vittue, vice, and the 
fike ; nud when past works are barnt, that is to say, when their auxiliaries, neevience, 
desice, and so on aro extirpated, and therefore cannot begin to bear fruit; and when 
fructesoent works have been reaped in experiences birth no longer awaiting there in 
Fiberatinn, entire cesgution of threefold wieery. Such is the proclamation by druin 
of the Veda aud Bmpitis.” 


winkedmfatrer Migeaad ge ae Zerfefreyonmar— 
gent aff Feameatrrerinageana ata Sarasa TAT 
waladqeaary sand gated at ag redereil 
ANAT HAT | Tarkadipite, MS., fol- 30, verso. “ When meditation hes beon 


performed nooording to the rales for coercion of thought enjoined by the Veda; and 
{rhon there hua resuited immediate cognition of tho soul ma digtiuot from the body 
and 00 forth; aud whoa abolition hes ensaed of the ecroncous apprehension, the 
conceit, that I am body and the like; defeots no longer having place ; nor, there- 
after, activity; nor, then, virtue and vice; nor, then, birth; past viriue and vice 
buing cancelled by right apprehonsion, é.¢., by the immediate cynition aforeeatd; 
emenoipation is resched, which ig the annulment of the last subsisting misery.” 

‘The man who has secured emancipation and is atill in life, and his plenitude of 
emancipation after parting from the body, are described, by Vedéinta writers, in the 


next two paamgen! FART AM TTCTPCTSARHAT TCOTAATAT- 
BU GaQTecat weed saaaaqetadaatarda- 


Qaraft afaamafigeaafedt were: | Veddntewire, p27. “The 
* Bhareted, but still isbe who—by knowledge of puro Ershme, who in his 


own vesence and indi , through removal of ignorance concerning him, Brahma, 
‘traving obtained immediate cognition of Brabme, who i himself sad. indivisible; 
‘whenos is riddance of ignorance, aud of its effects, which are scoumuleted works, 
doabt, miscunveption, &c,,—sut free from all fetters, abides in Brahms, conscious of 


being identical therewith” § aT TEATATATANT Taearkranrasoniten ts 
QRS TORE ATAT A UML: BATA 
aa wes at AT areraetsdenenaty Parag 
qaRequataranigstantarnsaners | MAIS | tia, 
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purpose of receiving the recompense uf past works.* Thas, after 
denth, the man of righ6 apprenen-ien, being divested of not only 
his body, bat bkewise of his mind, and of cognition, and of his 
sense of wil things, remains like » stone,t and is forever sxempt 
from the distresses of this world, Sach is the Systematisty’ view 
of emaveipstion and of the supreme sim of man. From this it ia 
chur, that, agreeably to their tenets, emancipation is simply 











P.25. “This one, who is liberated, but is stilt living,—experionoing, merely for the 
wustentation of hie body, happiness and inisery, which are brought fo him by his own, 
will, or without it, or hy the will of othara, and which sre the effects of frnctesoont 
works; he baing the ilamiantor of the refloxion of his owe soul in hia internal organ, 
to. ; when it, the requitat of fructesceat works, comey to an end, and bia ital bruath 
ia merged in tho xuprome Brabma, ene with inward joy ; iguorance and ita germinal 
offects being deatroyed,—remains Brahina, who is absolute izolation, unadalterate 
bliss, pare of all notion of alterity, individual.” 


SAAMI | a TNUee: aaeeatentertc fa 
AlAs | Nydya-sitra-vritti, p. 215. “ And in liberation there is the non-existence 


of that.” ‘Non-oxistence of that,’ of body and so forth; beoanso of tho absence of 
virtae aud «f vico, originary thereof, Such is the import.” ‘Tho aphoriym brought 
in i the ono lkundred und tenth of the fourth Book of the Nydya-sitra, 


fF aATETAATT ABTA | Sénkiyo-pravachana-bhéshya, p. 284 
“Ta coercim of thought, in profound sleep, and in emancipation, onenesa with 


B obina i» realized.” ‘These words form an aphorism, the oue hundred and sixteenth 
of the fifth Book of the Sdnkhya-pravachana. The rendering may seem to be free; 


but it fs implied in the original. Again: array Rt wearer fer 
arg wnfadaaarea wef 1 a Sq Dy ata aria’ arem- 


feaeetusveat ferr waft Ga Mer eR | 1id, p.208. “Me being one 


with Bruhma in deep sleep, &0., is intermitted solely by reason of the defects, desire 
and.the like, which belong to the mind, Whoa those dofecta are destroyed by right 
apprehension, a permanent state tukes place, resembling precisely that of deep aloop. 
Tha samo is emancipation.” 

Noar the passage from the Dinakavi, cited at p. 17, is it said, that, in emancipa- 
tion, the mind and ull species of knowledge aro done away with, But the mind, in 
the Nygyu, iu imperishable. The senge in which it is said to be done away with will 


appear from the annexed extract, from the work just named: = (qHIAAA:agl- 


sprmfficds aa gE Geera saa afehae- 
RAST SARTATAATAA |“ Likewiso, since the mind, when pesspusing the 


fanction of oonjoining itself with the soul, ia, throng’ its product, knowledge, » 
misery; ou the desraction of that function, that mivery, which is the mind as 
possrosing that function, muy be covsidered as destroyed. E 

‘The purport of this ta, that the mind, though it cannot perish, doce ao virtually, 
when ite fanotions are d ely discontinued. 

‘That kuowledge, with any propriety eo called, is not allowed, by the Vedanting, 
to Brahina, will be shown in the third seotion of this volume, Emancipation, iu theix 
opinion, as in that of the other Systematiats, sinoa it ia the being identified with 
Brahms, in, therefore, equally condition of insensibility. 

A 
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iuaenunity from misery, and is not # source uf any happiness what- 
Soever,’ ° : 

Again, the Systematists all maintain, that the soul hua oxisted 
from everlusting, and that it is exempt from liability to extinction.t 

Farthermore, they all huld that the soul is again and again 
invested with a real furm. Death and birth have, for every 
suul, always existed. When the soul of a man takes ou thy body 
of @ beast, it becomes a beast; and, when the soul of a beast 





« aeatRreeTaRa: a aia: | aes | Ceafreaai: 1 ge 
Praearsseria tla arareeea) to FF: | Sdnkhya-prevachana-bhéshya, 


p. 189, “ Bat what, in that case, becomes of the soriptare which Inya down that the 
soul ie happiness? The answor is: ‘ Becatne of there being oessution of misery, only 
in 9 lcoas uocoptation does the term happiness denote svut.’”” Bepetition haa been 


avoided in the transletion. Againes TOG Frere 1 Fafaear aaI- 
eg 
amy | gry ofa CahafeQMaT ri Gea fa: afa 
gaara fase: | wid. “The reason of the lax employment of the uforesaid term 
in atated: ‘Jt ix im eulogy of emancipation, for behoof of the dull’ To move 
ambition ia the dull, or ignoraut, the emancipated state which raally in stoppage of 
iniaery, aoul itself, ie lauded te them by tho Veda, ag happiness.” In these two 
extracts the sixty-seventh and sixty-cighth ophoriens of the fifth Book of the 
Bdakhya-pravechana ara comprehended, 
Both pleasure and pain are absent iz emancipation, according to the Nybya also, 
Bee the passage from the Dinakari, at p. 17. 
In the Ved4uto, to realize onvnosa with Brahmn isto be liberated ; and Brahma, 


in that system, aa having ua proper knowled; can have no proper happiness, 
Thia will bo shown in the third section. ou! ate 


t drerfeedtsearea frat Ager fea 1 


Sdnkhya-sére, M.8,, fol. 16 rerso, “ Intellect ia without beginning. And there- 
fore ita employer, soul, in established to be 60,” ‘ 


ga 7 dorensTieasstiscoarikafeerarfaaey are 
saat freed Pegaadria Fremny | Sidahdnta-mutsdoals : Bibliotheca Indica 


Vol, IX., p. 98,“ And thas, by the unbeginningaoss of transmigration, that of soul 
being proved, and since an unbegiuning entity cannot be destroyed, the eternalness 
of soul ig demonatrated, 80 it ia to he a .” 

‘As regards the Veddnta, the ensuing couplet is in the mcuth of every woll-rend 
Voddntin ; bat it haa not been traced beyond the Siddhdnta-ratnamdid, a book which 
the ¢ranalator has not goen with hia own eyes: 


ate Sehr Fear faa fares ahaa 1 
afer afyatein: eeenamare: 8 


“ The soul, I’e’ea, pare intelligence, 3. ¢,, Brahma, the distinctness of the first two, 
passtence, god ita connexion with intelligence ; these our six are held to be withont 
aginuing,’ 
Consequently——sinoe all the Systems are agreed as tothe maxim, that what had 
no beginuing van never have end,"—the Vedduta also huldg, that woul is immortal, 
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takes on the body of a man; it becomes aman, Tho soul may soar 
to become a divinity ; aud it may descend to inform a tree.* 
Another opiniont common to all the Systems is, that.the 









© A late miscellanist, more celebrated for versatility and self-confidence thas £1 
exactness, has thus expressed himself, ins paper on the Traditions «7 the Rabbi 
* By w singular improvement’ on the pagan dootrine of the metempaychosis, there 
also a reverse change of bodies) and the apirit which had inhabited the form of 2 
wild Besat becomes oossaiousily tha inkabitantof the buman sbape,”  Belectione 
Grave and Gay, Vol XIV., p. 238. 

‘Mr. De Qninoey had forgotten, while writing this, what Herodotus—Ruterge, 
123—saya of the Kgyptimns; and his resourches on “the pagan doctrine of the 
metempaychosiv” had not extended to India, 

‘The translator availa himself of this opportunity to state, for th» information of 
such a huve passed over his preface, that only in « moat trifling proportiun ave the 
notes of the present volume his own, The few whiob have auggested themealvee to 
him are sufficiently recogatsable, an to thoir proprietorship, by differenee of manuer 
and subject-matter, or by the use of the pronoun of the first person, : 


t tent Pamela aeanifearzaaa: 1 
naafzfnent anata: i 


Bénkhya-adra, MS., fol, 16, v680. “ The oxporienoor and user, vis., aol, i eternal, 
sinca the qreater principle, ris , intellcst, aud all the evolutions from nature, without 
reservation, aro for its gake, und are produced by its works.” 


aa: aterm: afieecinety mermemssaa evaferar 


sq mafafterts) — séathya-pravackana-dhdehya, p. 152. “Since workn had no 


beginning, therefore, by influence from these also, the chief, nature, enorgizes— 
necessarily and with regularity.” 
Uther eifecte besides the fluxional creation of the world are roferred to works: 


aay anid fewaniigtieriaa fog? aarshy aa ese eafin- 
RA sofaetoisad aaraat ase Werte 9 fetoeeea 
Waradaa vata qaararfaley eee 1 aa gr | aafed 
UGE 1 Rarer Trea fers: 4 Mid, p. 98, “Though, ab 


tho beginning of a world-renovation, but a single, subtile body exists, the appar- 
Senancs of Hiranyagarbha, still there takes pince, at an after-poriod, ita ‘ distri- 
vution into indjeiduals,’ x ¢.. also mannifuldnoss, by partition, in the firm of 
ndividuals; as, in these times, there ie mauifoldness, by partition, of the one 
-abtile body of @ father, in the form of the auttile bodies of sous, daughters, and 
Joon, Tho ennse of this is exhibited : ‘From special works ;' from the works of 
ather sonla, which works are causes of their experience of huppiness and misery, aad 
‘om other things.” An aphoriam, the tenth of the Sénkhyapravachana, Book the 
‘hid, is expounded ia the preceding extract, 


aufigata | aed getarerrey aque | wder eft aR 
TR 1 aTaISTERRTA seg: RAPA ATS CTT 
va att ae ataeraer: wanpteehe ged: 1 
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formation of the world, and all effvcta wronght therein, by 


Bard | 1 regent | Tey Ge CEPT SMTRTET TTEAANT 
MReEaTTANRA VTA aarya salsfaaiefa 


WTA: | Nydyo-sdéra-rzitti, p. 160, “It is objected: * Ite, the body's, origination 
ia, like that of other gross material aggregates, from the elements.’ “he phrase 
+ gross maturial aggcogatee’ is for the exclusion of other causes, 80, then, as the 
origination, or derivation, of other gross material aggregates, constituted of clay nnd 
the like, ia from the el-menta, from atom, irespectively of desert ; after even the 
same manner, the origination, or derivation, of that, the animated body, ia from 
atoms, desort apart, ‘This is intended, ‘Iheselution is: * Not 80; sinco the example 
ie Hke what in to be agcortained’ What haa been alleged is inadmissible ; for the 
example brought forward ax analogous in eirenmatanced liko what fs to be eacertained, 
or, rather, ia civcumntanced likn the minor premiss It being hold, by us, that alao 
the prudaction of clay and anh like is precisely from atoms in dependence on desert 
‘of souls, unproducediess thereby does not heleny to them. Such ie the import.” 
This extract takes in tho one hundrod and thirty-third and one hundred aud thirty- 
fourth aphori«me of the Nydya-sitra, Book 131, 

Bren the production of a jar—to exemplify trifling offecte—in neoribed, ia 


the Nydya, to the works of soul: - aitqranfafiaa Ge QTAITy STATE 
RoMTAT Trea BREA aPa: | aa IRAE: eaATfaRT- 
ol aaaiiserafianomeenica fifrerony | Torka-aipits 
XM. 


fol. 10, recto, “In tho case of a jek placed in the kiln, when iis atoms assume 
hne, the dark-coloured jur is destroyed, and then a red jar ia produced, in the 
order of two atoms combining at first, ‘and then moto. Of this red jar atoms are the 
matorial cause ; contact with Gre, the incidental ovnse; and the dosert of suule, and 
the like, are its impeliing canse.” The souls meant are thoge destined to be in any 
wise aided or harmed by the jar. 

Tha objection is supposed, in the Brahma-edtra, that, if I’e'wara had made 
the world, he would be liable to the impntaticn of unequal dealing and 
cruelty: and disparity is everywhere and at all times before us. In reply, there 


fathoaphorien: SqeTAGOT F ATH Tae aetg AA 1 “There ie no 

uncqual dealing and cruelty in him; because of reference. Thus it is shown,” 

S’ankara A’charya comments on this as follows: Sqeqaepa Fae HASTE | 
q 


wear | asad | of & fade: Fas Had fasrat efe fat 
ara aaa AH Peed Ad a1 aT Ptaes faalgaates arta 
Gad fet gfe fd) fvisa gf Sq antentadara gia 
ae: 3: GsTarciirmtgatts fra qfefea arsaiaatst- 


{Ar 1 Unequal dealing and aruelty do not attach to I’s'wara, Why ? beoanto of 


relativity, If, indeed, I's'wara had independently made this world of inequalities, 
without reference to the works of soule, those faalte would have been predicable 
of him. He does not, however, 0 make it, but with referenoo, as just mentioned, If 
it be asked what ho has roforence to, we reply, to merit and to demerit. Therefore, 
this world of inequalities is owing to the merit and demerit of the living creatures 
that aro prodaced; and so that fault, vis, of making a world of inequalities, in 
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which soula are in any wise affected, sre the result of 
snd evil works done by souls, In the Nyfya and Vais'eshika, 
every effect is euch a reault.* Be it ever so trivial or insignificant, 
it obeys the general law. Let an atom start up in the air, and 
travel a distance of no more than four fingers: zo far as we can 
perceive, it works no advantage or prejndice to any one; and yet, 
either directly or indirectly, some soul or other will, without fail, 
be affected thereby, for good or for evil, in a greater or in a leeser 
degree. -And ao it cannot bat be acknowledged, that even this 
slight circumstance had place in conseqnende of the acts of souls, 
That the world originated from a material cause, is likewiee 





not. chargeable upon I's'wara.” The MS. from which thin passage was teken,— 
ocourring in the first quarter of the second book of S'ankera’s Brahma-sitra- 
didshys,—is not at present accessible to the transiater. 

‘All changes passing on in the world, in fact, are set to the account of the worka 


of soul, Thus: GAA aft mefT afeqamh 1 AT MRE GTT 
attafa | Greif 1 amaqualaisaaad grasared: 1 entqa- 


Atzz a aatafeAeg | A’uondsjndna’s glons on B’ankara A’chérya’s com- 


mentary on the Mdndékya Upanishad : Bibliotheca Indica, Vol, VIIE, p. $27. ony 
this ix is expressed, that what is beheld in the waking state, i. ¢,, all that ss perceived, 
in imagiued in Brahma, That what is eeen in dreame ia imagined in tho eaine ia nest 
doclured : ‘ Again, alao,’ &o. By the word ‘ again’ is intended ‘ after the exhnustion 
of @ gives quantity of merit and demerit, the cause of a given meusure if what 
is ullotted to the wal state.’ * Also’ indicates ‘when the works which aie 
the cnuse of dreama pi it themselves for requital.'” . 
Whxt is meant by “ imagined in Brahma” will be seen early in the third section, 


sandard ofa ararornrconta Saag SEAT: INMTERSTE— 
TERT | Torkdmrita, MB., fol. 8, recto, “Cousea common to all effects are God, 


Bis knowledge, will, and activity, anteoodent non-oxistence, time, space, and desert 
of soule, 

Whether tho following 
philoscphy but the Yoga, i 


muctionle, FRIGHT PAMPER Praraqeoa fat aaa 
ag aa anfseat ar art ease Arusaend | auch agace- 
genk: set trad | ah fren? eeaa ara 
a gracga: safrareoram spaferarared feerq 1 Petanjata-tidshya- 


ndritika, MS , fol. 152 vereo and 258 recto, “Moreover, it is acknowledged on all 
hands, that, though not productive of substances, the motion of atoms is going on 
arory moment in the ether : and merit or demerit ia not the cause thereof; for it 
Joos not give rise to any one’s experioncing happiness or mitery. Nor are I'e'ware's 
will and the like to be Aeld causative of it ; sinos such au bypothosts ix superfacus, 
Henoo, to account, consouantly to the law of parsimony, for the inceseant motion of 
atoms, Xc., if the threx gupae in general nlone are postulated as origiuating autivity, 
“tie matie out, that nature, the eomples of the three oynas, ia judupendent” 

















ords of Vijnina Bhikshu deliver a tenet held hy any 
point to be decided by farther enquiry than is uow 
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as doctrine of all the Syatems.* That, out of which anything ia 
made, or from which any thing proceeds, is called its material 
eause. Olay is such a cause of a jar; and gold, of a golden orna- 
ment. As every effect must have s material cause, the Systema- 
tista deem the ultimate material cause of all effecta to be without a 
beginning.t 

Sinoe, then, souls are cousidered to be without beginning, and 
0 the ultimate material cause of the world; and since birth and 
death, and the doing good and evil works, and the arranging and 
disarranging of the tnultitudinous constituents of the world, in 
order that those works may reap their fruit, have been going on 
from eternity ; it is patent, that the maintainers of the six Systems 

rd the world as having always had existence. To be anrea, 
during ita history, it has, from time to time, been resolved into its 
elements, and then evolved again ; the gross world being sublimated, 
on the occurrence of this resolution, into its subtile material cause :{ 
but, as those mutations have always been taking place, the atresin 
of the world bas been flowing on from eternity.$ 





In the Sénkhya, nature is a0; in the Nyéys, atoms; and, in the Vedanta, 
ignorance, or iltusion 

‘The uppeltations given, in various Systems, to the material cause of the univerve 
aro rehearsed in thia couplet : 


4 
armecfatam afer afasd am 1 
. + 
amg: maf afaq aT ate 
afa { Cited, as from the Brékdduvdeishtha, in the Pdtanjala-bhdvhya-vdritike, 
‘MS,, fol. 74, recto. “That in which the world resides, when divested of name and 
form, some call nature ; others, illusion; others, atoms.” 


Bat it mast not be supposed, from this, thet the different Systemati«ts oonsont 
in respect of the natnre of the world’s material cai 






to require citations in proof. For the Ved4nta, noe the passage at p, 36, where iguor- 
ance is reokoned as one of six eternals, al 7 


{Spoaking of tho consummation of all things, Vijnhun Bhikshu says: IQ] 
fear cerry seenity dantafrarmeat ater dery- 
ACURA THT WKASTSASy: | Pétonjate-dhdshya-rdritika, MB,, fol. 6, 
verso, “When all these evolutions from nature have commingled, or united, seve- 


rally, with their cansos, nature and the rest, the effect becomes anbtile s. «., undiscer- 
uible; and, therefore, it is mot to be discovered.” 


§ warfeinary at assaive few Fad 1 
wpqheaeraa? aifereradaat: 4 
wakeraaades: qiaicensaieacrarensty fag: « * ++ s+ 
aqeasd feamntafattis gira armreaed: med sarqit- 
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Once niore, all the Systematista receive the words of the Veda 
aa unquestiousble authority ; and they also accept, as warrauts, the 
Smrivis, the Purdoas, &o., the work of Rishis, when those books do 
not thwart with the Veda. 5 

The foregoing are the leading dogmas of the Systems ; and, 
with trifling modifications, all the Systems hold them. 

An examination of these dogmas is fraught with very great 
benefit ; for une gains, by it, an acquaintance with the general bias 
of the minds of the pandits, 





quanegt faaftiata aafet | Pétenjalo-bndehya-rdrttita, MB., fol. 176, verso 
«¢ Adorable time ia beginningless, and there is no ead cf it, O twive-bora. Those, 
consequently, aro unintermitted, namely, the creation, eentinuance, termination, and 
qniervence of ths world.’ Bince, by handreds of such statements, it is sottled, that, 
ae the on-flewing of the world had oo beginning, eo it has n¢ d,¢eeee 
Moreover, the acriptare ‘And further, there is, at last, the snrccage cf all illn 
epeake nf that surcease only which is known as the ceasing of the operation, in tho 
universal digaolutiun of the world, of nature, called, in the werdy cited, iNusiun.” 
Inthe apb-riam which occurs before the extract from the Brahima-witra-bhdshya, 
given at p. 28, it is nsserted, that J’a‘wara makes this world of inequalities with 
wuce Lo the works of soul What follows, derived from the same work, pnte furward 
an objection, snd rebatsit In the very next aphoriam ; the commentator elucidating the 


whole: ani sPraRTiehaay atsaticeae | Be Sea sea 
fatrafafa oy qechrarnesarory aisha att sate Fert af: 
ma Bears fe atufeunitd ai waiter wofefem 
hatetera: esta 1 wat Prange) alte Sat: catat am | 
aa Prag Sfaerfafirnes arictisaart ged aren gfe: ona}- 
Na aq Aa asufkart dara 1 wes AN aerforq War: 
arg | amrdt 'g dat Fonguaetarata ait: wie = 
Tafes fewer | 

“SIF it be said, that there are no works, for that there is no diversences, it ie 
Jenied ; because of unboginningucss.’ The absenco of divorseness, 4. ¢., of the 
diversijied development of things, prior to creation being certified by thes rances, 
* Meek ono, thie was, at first, merely existent,’ and ‘ One only, without a second,” 
shere are then no works, with reference to which a creation of inequalities contd ori- 
tinate sand, if works were supposed to have place subsoquently tocreation, mutual depen- 
Jence would be the result ; that is to aay, works must require diversified development 
Uf things, bodies, &o., and the diversified development of things, bodies, &0., mast 
vequire works, Let it be, therefore, that I's’wara acts in dependence on worka, after 
che diversified Seveinument of things, There being, before such 
20 works causative of inequalities, it follows, that the first creation ought to be one 
of uniform ee ‘The answer to this is, that it, the argument, is of no weight, 
“because of the unbeginningnose’ of the course of the world. It would have weight, 
*€ the course of the world had a beginning. But the omntinnems operation, in the ~ 


aoginningless oourse of the world, of works and of inequalities of creation, as mutual 
rausos and effects, afler the manuer of the seed anl the sprout, is nut iucompatihle.”” 
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I now proceed 4o sketch the more important doctrines among 
those _ characterize the Systems severally, the Vedéute 
excepted. 

The tenets of the SAnkhya and Yoga are these. Nature and 
soul are the ultimate bases of ali existent things. Souls are 
eternal and many. Nature is uniotelligent substance, and is 
the material cause of the world. 6 consists of youdness, 
passiou, sud darkness, in eqaul proportions.* And here it 
Shountd be borne in miud, that it is not.the goodness, puasion, and 
darkness, popularly reckoued qualities or particular states of the 
soul, that ure intended in the Saénkhya, In it they are unintelligent 
substances,t Otherwise, how could they be the material cause of 


+a o@ nefamearem: aq again safiataaarals | 


gt ao gh 1 at aemeay am ga sefteecare watt | 


Pétanjala-bacehya-varttika, MS., fol. 78, verso. “Tho gunas themselves are denoted 
by the word natare; and hutare does not differ from them. Thus iy this prouounved t 
"these unas,’ &o.} there self sane gunas, goodness and the rest, are what is 
aignitied by the torm nature.” 

In the sxty-firt aphorism of the Béukhyayravachana, Book I. natnre ia gad 
to be the equilibriam of goodness, pussion, and darkness On this declaration 


Vijuina Bhiksha remarks: GG eRaTfeRaMTt oT ARATETISATAT TTA 
feraen artntasermatia aad 1 sata fren 
4:1 saralaedrefad qorarared safarfterd: 1 séntiya-pravachona- 


dhdehya, p. 45, “ The ‘ equilibriam' of those substances, ‘goodness’ and so forth, é. «,, 
a etato in which none is less or more; ia stort, a state in which there is not 
aggregation of less and more. The extractive import ie, the state of not being an 
effect. ‘The gunas, taken collectively, when oharuoterized by the condition of not 
being effects, make up osture, Such ia the senee.” 

‘Natare is not, then, 9 enbstrate of the guyas, but the very gunae ina certain 
state, that of equivalence, 


taerdhr gaia a Biter qo: dda yaa 


BACCATMAAT F | Wid, “ Goodness and the rest are anbstances, not 
jon; for they themaslves possena qualities those of contact and sapara- 
a the properties of levity, mobility, gravity, &o.” 
‘For the apecific qualities, see the Bhashd-parichchheda, ninetioth stansa, 
I¢ in a maxim of the that endowment with quality is a token of substance 
alone, Thare cannot be ‘of a quality. 
‘Phe reason why goodness, passion, and darkness aro called gupas i supposed, 


by expoanders of the sinkbys, to be as follows: @SIQ SA AAT A zToy- 
cj “ 
WE TAMA FETT | 
sad 1 Ibid, “The term guya is applied, in this system, and slao in the Veda 
and elsewhere, to these, goodness, passion, and darknese, hooause they ure appliances 


of the soul, and bevause thay form the triple-stranded rope, «. ¢., the inci; 
viz, intellect and the reat, which binds the soul a beast, ae ih wera.” ree grins 
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earth and like grosé things. From nature arise effecta, #0 requite 
the good and evil works of sonla.* First, among these effects, 
.arises the great priaciple, or intellect ; and, frum it, the organ of 
egoiem: and these, too, are uvintelligent substances.t From the 
organ of egoism proceed eleven instruments and five rudiments. 
‘The latter are tenuous sources of the gross elements, earth and the 
rest. The eleven inatramenta derived from the organ of egoism 
are the senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch, with the 
tongue, hands, feet, anal orifice, organ of generation, aud miod, 
Intellect, the organ of egoism, and mind are all termed internal 
organs, or, collectively, the internal organ.{ Certitude is the 





Guna, it must be observed, signifies rope, or cords and, likewise, quality ; but 
mot here, na we have seen. 

Ip the Sinkbya, it fs mot only tke works of souls that move mature to bring 
abont reward of good and evil, in the development of the world, &c.; but oatare 
‘has iteolf an intrinsic power of acting on behalf uf the soul. 


+ aagrensfrarg ferra aT A APART | Sénkiye. 
Pravachana-bhdshya, p, 49.“ And the egoizer is x substantial internal organ, having 
Tatouecioumees for its affection. Lt ig not self-consciousness alone, but inclusive 
thereof.” 

All the principles of the Sdnkhys—intellect, the organ of egoimm, and mind, 


being, of course, among then,—are snid to bo cubstamccs: af q qa faafaat 


NOH WALT Ta | Wid, p. 46 “And this group of twenty-five principles ta 


substantial,” 
De. J. R Ballantyne has strangely written: “Bonls alone are, in the Sknkhya, 

rogurded as substances,” Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy, p. xxvit, 
THt soems, oftentimes, ax if there were act three orgace, so mach as one 


éripartite organ, Each is, however, frequently found styled an organ, = SIFT: ah 
wie digesta stderr 
aie a starry 1 sree area: 1 

aay were afatar Gale: eae: 


afs Hage CATa ae ata { Zid, p.117, “The interval orgen, though 


Ainjdle, comes to be, in itself, portly cause and partly effect, by virtue merely of its 
distinction into three atates, thoee of intellect, egoiser and mind ; like the seed, the 
germ, and the full-grown trea ; 8 bas been said higher up. For this seme reasce,in 
the verse of the Véyn and Méteya, two of the Purdyas, ‘Mind, the great prirciple, 
understanding, BrabmA, city, intellect, knowledge, and I's'wara,’ mind and intellect 
are exhibited as synonym.” 


~ Ss. ~ a 
Para ROTA ATT SRT BTA aT 
PONT 1 Patonjale-théshyaeréritiza, MB., fot. 4 recto, “‘ The thinker,’ the 
internal in general; since, in this system, that organ, which is one only, hae, 
any on eco of ite s powseeing 8 varisty of sfectons Fouad Sito ‘ 
us, whilo, inthe Sinkhya, the internal organ mesuvers, in dhe 
it hag four.” Tho Vedanta herein ogress with the Yoga, = 


5 
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distinguishing property of intellect; to evolve self-consciousness, 
that of the organ of egoism ; and to cognize discriminatively that 
of miod.* 

Soul, say the Sa&nkhyas, is sheer knowledge.t But, on 





® maa Ae: | “Intellect is certitude.” So rans the thirteenth 
aphorism of the Sdukhya-pravachana, Book JI. Vijnéna Bhiksho remarks on it: 


aera Tala afaik 1 seqaeaa fraarereserenvit 
afafed: | aati EPPA 1 Sdakhya-pravachana-Bhdshyo, 


P.135. “Intellect is a synonym of the great principle. And itu distinguishing 
affoction in certitude, or assurance. As for the exuncistion of them as identical, it 
in because of the indifference between @ property and that to which it belongs.” 


In dofinition of egoiem, itisasid: afHUTAISEGI: | BERINTELT: 
grrarara aed Fy wena gym! | Md, 117. 


“The egoizer in egoiam. It mnkes (karoti) I (nham): henoo st is termed egoizer. 
Compare kumlhikard, maker ef jars, or potter, It ia = substantial internal organ’; 
und it is called egoiem, because of the indifference between a property and that to 
which it belongs.” 

Birictly speaking, then, egoism is the property of the organ of egoism. 


Mind is thus characterized by Véohaspati Mis'ra; FATA BINT OAILT 
SEMA: | AEST Woy aT waa 1 ae featatedor 
afta fats aarahigat Haff arg ego | Tettwa-tdumuds, p. 36 


* That, mind, is defined by @ statement of ite distinguishing nature: “ Mind, here is 
@ oognizer disorimiustively.” Mind ia defined by its characteristic, oogaising 
disoriminatively. A thing %# at frat, indivtinctly perceived, by the seuvos, in the 
notion ‘This is something. Then the mind thoroaghly settloe, ‘It de of this aor, not 

me 

The tranelator has conformed, in the English of the body of the pago, to this 
explanation of eankalpa, 

‘Vijnéna Bhiksha dissonta from the foregoing view, snd assigns to the 


mind s fanction in addition to sankelpa: qT @ afag fareqaarais fam 
sega BPeMeh AAG Fa | TyeaheAst: UTE 
wana 1 faery eet ates a a | 
fafireart ser gle Paearfefa 1 senthyepravachana-bhdshya, p. 128 


* And thnsit follows, that tho chief affection of intellect is certitude; that of the 
egoizer, ¢goiam ; and that those of the mind aro resolution (senkalpa) and" irresolu- 
tion (vikatpa). Resolution ix the willing to do; ngrecably to the canon ‘Resolution 
$+ tho mental act.’ Irresclation is either indecision, ar e specific kind of mianppre- 
hension spoken of in the Yoga. It is not tho cognizing a thing together with its 
propertics ; for this, vis, thus to congnize, is an affection of intellect.” 


t ant Rarssepty aif at aot or aT | 
gaeer vaissen fra: qui: aatfera: 
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examination, it turos out to be, with them, only nomivally so. 
For, in all knowledge, properly so called, there is sppreheusion, 
or cognition, of some object; as, this is a jar, thia ia cloth, 
&. In the Sénkhya, however, it is not this apprehension, or 
cognition, that ia soul, or even a quality. thereof: this appre- 
hension being au evolution from the internel orgen.* ‘This 








Te | Cited in the B4nkiya-pravachana-bhéshys, p. 968.“ Knowledge is not at all 
a property of the sont; nor is it, in any way, a quelity of if. The soul is knowledge 
itaelf, and is eternal, Fall, or self-eufficing, and ever happy.” 

‘Yijndna professes to have taken this couplet from « Smriti; but he doos not 
designate the Smriti by name. 

# Several of the notes next after the excursua which here begins would have been, 
divorced from the pages to which they severally belong, had this excarsus been 
sabjoined—as else it would have been—to the end of the paragraph of the text, on 
the insentience of the soul and the sentience of the internal organ, 

To any tyro in the Séukhys and VedSnta it is notorious, that coguition ty an 
affection of the internal organ, Here is, however, a passage in proof of the assertion : 


TTT afesarat army) sTateaonitaaet at at 
g@erisfimg afa a: ceagmn: aerate ef 4 eee a 


gafafe TSSRATIA | Tattwa-Laumudi, p. 8. “ And cortitude is the operancy, 


cf intellect ; i i» cognition, An affection having taken place of any ons of the 
sonsoa, after they have opprehended their respective objects, the intellects darkness 
boing overpowared, the intelicet’s preponderance of goodness is called certitude, and 





and cognition. 5 
Au nature, the great root, is compounded of (hree substances, goodness, passion, 
ond darkness, 90 ure all its derivates, intellect, 40. &c.; the constituent parts being 
variously proportioned for each. Intellect, when darkness overweighs in it, is 
torpid; and, when gooduess does no, is vivid, and cognises. 
It ia not tropically, but literally, that the affection of the internal organ is eid 
‘o be cogaition. It is not an instrament of cognition, but coguition itself. This is 


widont from the ensuing words; | @f2] afaraat aisgrenferetra wsg- 
adargaaredtat aaty ata drnferagied seni a 


WARY AT TEPER TT | sénkrye-pravechana-thdshys, p. 910. “And those 


affections of intellect are never unrecrg rized. If an unrecognised existence of 
ition, desire, happiness, 40, were granted, it must follow, that, just es men 
we sometimes doubifud about , or the like, whether it be existent, or non-esistant 
“hey would have doubt abcut them ; this doubt taking the furm of ‘Do I cognize, or 
not? * Am I happy, or not ?!'* : 
‘This language, it is palpable, is relevant only as regards veritable ocguition, 
shat which the Natyyikes thus denominate. ‘ 
Cognition, as being an affection of the internal organ, is, therefore, seen to bé 
thing not belonging tothe soul. a 
A reflexion of the affection cognition, it is moreover maintained, ig cast on the 
soul. But whatig this? Is it 2 matter of which any of ns are conscious? According 
othe Bénkhya, it ina cogaition of the affection ongaition just spoken of. Thus: 


ya Gaq ag: afaliea: a arsezfas?: ae aRatarifiedd + 


Did,, p. 78, “Aad the reflexion, in intelligence, or the soul, of intellect ia held fm 
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“This is a jar,” or “ This is cloth,” is an affection of the in- 








since intellect and svul are oolonrless, there oan be no reflexion of them in each other. 
For, by the yooable ‘ reflexion’ is here intended aa evolution from intellect, in the 
Hikenosa of each, cast upon enob ; i. ¢., im soul, in the similitude of intellect, and, is 
intellect in the similitude of aoul : and alec becanse the reflexion of the sun, &o, in 
water, &o., is nothing bat an evolution from intellect, in the likeness of the sun, do. 

‘We thus see, that the Sénkliyas consider not only primary ocgaition, but their 
secondary cognition also, fictitious as it is, to be merely an evolution from the internal 
organ, and no quality or trae affection cf the soul. ‘The relation of such secondary 
cognitions to the soul js no more intimate than that of a bird to the branch on which 
ft perehes. : 

Th» ptychio apprehension of the S4nkhyas, the reader should rest assured, is 
the very redexion of the internal ergau’s affection, and not something prodaced, by 
that reflexion, in the soul's nature, From the passage of the Pdtanjala-bhdhshyo- 
udritika, at p. 49, it is manifest, that the soul's cognition of an intellectual affection 
ia idoutioally the reflexion of it, there epoken of as ths assimilation of intelligence to 
that affection. Further proofs of this are as follows: 


Bara aa: Bez HAN afta A: 
sasalenatat Fat offer 0 


Rf | Bdnkhya-pravachana-bidshys, p. 57. “With us, the postomor of right 


notion is the pare intelligent one, soul ;and the instrament of rig'it notion is affec- 
tion of the internal organ, Right notion is reflexion, in the intelligant cue, of the 
Aectlone @foreaid, which have sasumed the forms of the objects cugnized by those 
Feotions. 
Of tho threo opinions touching rig'it notion, its jostramenta, aud ite eabject 
mentioned at pp. 48, 49, the one there desigauted a8 most emivent is adopted above. 
A beck commentary on the Ycgs Aphorisms stator, that intellect noti- 
fies things to the soal. This notifvation is explained by the annotator; 


fadat a arecfarse afafarae toy faemarny | Pétanjale-didehyon 
dritika, MS., fol. 7, recto, “ And notification is infellect's depositing in intelligence, 
or eoul, objects borae by itself, in the shape of reflexions.” 


eager wate | cat cer faanaishrent ante gels 
a Tet arf oftfiearte ota pene Tea: | Te oTARRRp ATA: 


Afton | id. «The drift is thos: though the soul, is sheer intelligence, 


and unalterable, still the reflexions, in theaoul, of the affections of intellect, which 
have taken on the forms cf the objects cognised, are the soul's affections, And there 
eannwt be, in consequence of these unreal affections, any alteration in the soul.” 
Hence we are to wodoratand, thet the reflexions themsclves, in the soul, of the 
internal orgnc’s affections, which may be cognition, will, activity, happiness, or 
misery, are the soul's cognition or knowing, and the soul's experience of will, activity, 
&o. do. They are desiguated as false, in the Sénkhys, not becaase they are uonen- 
tities, but because they are not what they seem to be; thet iato say, however they 
‘may appear to de affections of the soul, they are not so in reality, and work 10 
cbange of any sort in ite naturo. Consistently enough, the Sinkhyse apply the 
epichet “ unreal" to the reflexion of a rose incryetal. Hereagain, socording to them, 
the veftection is not non-existent. Only it doow not belong inherently to the crystal, 
- to which it aeems so to beloog: 


+ asd afaeerattar gageriear amfafataaererare aq- 
waifcarfrs madre QA TTMT 1 retewekewmnds, p.8. “This, sont, 
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ternal organ. Bat, in consequence of the proximity to each 
other of the internal organ and the soul, each is ed in 











reason of the orgnition’ the happiness, &0., which actually reside in the prin- 
@ intellect,—from receiving their reflexions, and from being assimilated thereto, 
as it were becomes posteseed of cognition, happiness, and the rest, In this wise is 
the intelligent one, soul, benefited by them, those reflesions.” 

‘Vijndon Bbikehu, speaking of the soul, which isnamed, in the text he is acholi- 


sing, by 8 word of the fominine gender, aye: FRG OTAH FHRITTOTT aa 


MANA: TeAsTata gee: 1 Fa FAeegraerorieare - 
seepgfa: | Pétanjala-bhdshya-cdrttike, MS., fol, 84, verso, * Propertios,’ the 


specific qualities rocited in the Veis‘eshika ayatem. With these qualities goul is 
unconnected throoghout threefold time, vis,, time past, present, and future. Such 
is the sense. Therefore, i.¢, on thie interpretation of ‘ properties’, for all that the 
¢ommon qualities, contact, number, dimension, &c., appertain to the soul, it mattera 
not,” 

‘The specific qualities which the Vais'eshikes refer to the soul are cognition, will, 
snd happiness, among othure, These, at we perocive, the Béakhyas altogether deuy 
to the soul, 


fea quafafenea sumftine -aedifieraia feats 
aaa fade ca erage: Grae aT] Tid, fot. 06, recto. 


“ Moreover, since the discrimination of the soul from other things than intellect may 
‘be soquired e m from the Nydya and Vnis'eabika, the peculiar office of the Sinkhya 
ond ct ynmon to them, is the discrimination of soul from intellect.” 

It ia beor Nyéya and Vaia'eshika describe soul so as to make it one with 
the Sénkya “ intellect,” that Vijndua Bbiksha reputes those dectrines inadequate tu 
communicate, in its integrity, a correct knowledge of discrimination. 

The origination, in the soul, of cognitions would betoken the soul to be 


changeable: and it is axgued, by tho Séakhyns, that it i» unchangeable. QAI 
qoutes qfterfaeeqaeR | &énkkyopravochane-dhdrhys, 


P. 22, “ Because, solely on scoonnt cf the rise of properties other than the common 
qualities, » thing is ssid to have undergone a change.” 

__, Those other pr¢perties are the specific qualities lately referred to. Thsy 
include coguition, will, colour, taste, &o. | 


aatardasinermriarg 81 a esata: Tek semi 
a errata aiahraey cr Te aeRMT Aa | id, p. 78, And 


also because by the expression ‘ cognizing an object’ is meant siwply assimilation 
ton object, And that assimilation to an object cannot be, in the case of the soul, 
from alteration; as happens im the case of the internal organ. By consequence, it 
‘turna out to be exolusively in the form of reflexion, Sach is the direution indicated.” 


ag Prive ea an GhaRe Aged 1 qerdissrerenrey fet 
a ceria sega | rE ofenfrarafa: 1! ea, 


p96. “But, if the ground of the souls being though? void of quali enquired, 
the reply io, that the soul’s will, &0, cannot be sternal ; for their originatednees is 
evidenced by conscionsnesa, If originated qualities of soul were admitted, it would 
be incident to mutation," 


ob: 
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the other. Henoe, the affections of the internal organ, in the 


-shape of a jar, of vloth, &c., are reflected in the soul. Conse- 





Cognition is hare denoted by th» euppletive expression after “ will,’ 


aa TRestoniamaens fafafe oeqamadrme sft Faq 
ary afe fe gener grrfeemral: aera a aeae sqM oT aT 
aiReqay arat a ager: RTPA | Patanjata-dhdshyaordritize, MS., 


fol. 164, verso. “ But, should it be askod, why tho Sinkhya and Yoga aro so engi 
to establish that soul ie imrantable, hearken. If, in the state of emancipation, any 
property of the soul, suoh nx cognition and the like, were to perish, then, owing to 
this defect of loss, emauncipation coald not, any mor than penury, be the supreme 
aim ¢f the soul.” 


Tho- moaning is, that such orancscont things ax cognition, will, and 0 forth, 
cannot havo axiatonce in the atate of liberation. 1f thoy were the soul's qualitier,, 
tho aoul would lose something by being liberated. Heuce, to save it from liability 
te loss, thoy are represented as having never belong.d to the scul. 


at farmearsfrmarrarad gf | Sdnkhya-pravachana.bhishya, p. 96 


“ Non-sterna! cogaition cannot appertain to the eternal soul.” 


Attention should be paid to the circumstance, that, in theSéakhya, the term 
“ cognition” (jndna) denotes two distinct thinge, One of them is that which we all 
60 denominate, really the apprehending of objects; and, to us, this alone 
deserves the name it bears. Thin cognition is that on which we have hitherto been 
dwelling, But, again, the Séukbyas apply the appellation of cognitiun to the soul 
itself, which they also style intelligence, the intelligent one, dc. Here, however, 
oognition is wo nominally; as it is not one with apprebension of objects, 


Cogaition aa denoting soal, it is laid down, is sternel. RAP PASTA TT 
Frat Sdnkinyo-adra, M.8., fol. 17, recto, “Therefore, the cognition of wout, 


which sout iteclf ie otornal, is eternal.” 
‘That this cognition, by which the sonl itself is intended, ia cognition only in 


oame,inthos shown: §=] Hay Sarsea tla pared aaresaa werRTe 


arasish Tet 7 aatanfasg-atatatret waged 
wa see Tétanjala Dadshya-vdritike, MS., fol. 138, vere, “Tn tho 


foregoing sentence, Yéjusvalkya,—for the purpose of setting forth, thet, in Ubera- 
tion thare ie the attainment of the soul's supreme aim, which is the removal of the 
experience of all raisery,—has, by the words ‘ After departure thera in no couscions. 
most,’ expressed, thatthe soal,thongh eueatislly cogsition, koows acthing through- 
out the duration of liberation.” 

‘Thus, even whoo liberated, the soul vontinnes to be cogaition, If this ong. 
nition wero that which apprehends objects, the soul would be cognisant, Yet it 
does not possges, when emsncipated, any more sentience than & stone. 

‘The cognition jast spoken of, that which does nct apprehend, is oternsl. The 
other, which epprenends, aud which resides in the soul, ae & reflexion, is non- 

‘orn 
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quently, the reflexion, in the soul, of the affection apprehension 





SF | Sdnthyarsdra, MB, fol. 26; recto “ Also the intelligent one's witness. 


ing ix iimpermanent; it being the reflexion of objects.” 
© since ib fs bub a redexion, it laste oly during the presence of that which is 


It has been abundantly made clear, tha the cognition in question is not in- 
trinaio to the woul, Nevertheless, the Sdnkhyas are wont to use language from 
which it seems as if they believed, that the soul itself, as reflected into, were this 


cogaition, ARIAT SPAANUSEH | Tid,, fol, 28, recto. “In trath, I, sol, am 
s 
the cognition of affections of the internal organ.” 

Bat this is deceptive. The explanation ie thus. Just ss crystal which is 
receiving the reflexion of a rose is anid to be red, so the soul, from receiving the 
reflexion of intellectual affections, is said to be cognition. In the first oase, it ir, 
really, the reflexion of the rose that is red; and, in the second case, it is the refiexion 
of the affections, not soul, that is cognition. 

‘Though the Bénkhyes contend strenuously, that thesoul is incognitive, still, with 
Bn uneasy consciousness that their view in thie behalf {e not entirely correct, they 
compound the matter by giving to the sonl the titles of cognition, knowledge, 
intelligence, &o., and yet refuse to accept the legitimate consequences of such a 
procedure, "And this fact will aasist us to understand a singularity connected with 
the Siukhya system. All such cognitions as “I will,” “Iam happy,” dc. &., say 
ita ads }, are erroneous; since qualities which are not proper to the soul ere, 
thereby, attributed to it. Less erroneous, eccording to thore philosophers, and 
erroneous on a different ground, is the cognition “1 know.” Here, they eay, there 
4a not the attribution to sonl of a proporty alien to it, but, rather, the supposing 
that ition is @ property of the aoal, wherens it is ite eesence, The untenableness 
of this is obvious. For it in not that cognition, falsely 20 called by the Sinkhyas, 
namely, the easence of the soul, that is cognized in the consciousness “I know,” 
but that cognition which is truly the apprehevsion of objecte. And thie latter 

ition is neither the soul itself, nor 8 property of it. No more, on acoount of 
ths cognition, is the soul real cognition, than it isa real experiencer of happiness 
and misery, by reason of the reflexions «f them. For, in the Aéukbya, happiness, 
misery, will, and activity, no less than ocgnition, are evolutions from, and affections 
of, the internal organ, Their reflexions, not themselves, come in contact with the 


‘To recapitulate: the Sénkbya holds, that all true cognitions are evolutions 
from the internal organ. A primary cognition, aa "This is jar. is an affection 
of that organ, and also an evolution from it; and its reflexion falls upon the soul, 
‘This reflexion is peychio, or secondary, apptehonsion; and it likewise is en evolution 
from the internal organ. 

Furthermore, also the cognition ‘I cognize the jar” ix an affection of the 
internal organ. Its history is this, The soul, along with a reflexion of the affection 
of the internal organ, such aa ‘‘ This is s jar,” is reflected into the internal organ. 
This second reflexion is the affection of the internal organ in the form “I cognize 
the jar;” and, like al! reftexions, it is an evolution from the internal organ, 


wat Qerqnfafinadaqaered necqd 1 Sdnkiye-praccohana-didshya, 
q 


p- 78. “The reflexion of intelligence into intellect is supposed with « view to 
account for the perception of intelligence.” It ie meant, that the soul, when it bea 
received the reflexion of an affection of the interaal organ, to the end that it may 
behold itself possessed of that reflerion, must be reflected back into that organ; 
just as & man’s face must be reflected intoa mirror, in order ‘that he may see _ 
imself, The reflexion into the internal organ must be reflected back into the soul ; 


and this fs the son's elfinspection. SHTOMEUCETES Mafeapenttica meet 
THRE FRR Rad GE ATT 1 me, p. 70. <Objecte of signe 
= 6 * « : 
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a 
im the son!’s spprehension. In the Sénkhya doctrine, then, whether 
apprehension be considered as an affection of the internal organ, 
or 44 8 reflexion, in eoul, of that affection, it does not eppertain tc 
soul, or is not intrinsic to it. ‘ 

Similarly, will and activity also are affections of the interna: 
organ.* Soul, by reason of receiving their reflexions, account 
iteelf, from ignorance, a willer and a doer; and, of course, it 
befals it to experience happiness, misery, Elysinm, Hell, birth. 
death, &o., the fraita of good and evil works. For, since the soul, 
though not actually a doer, misapprehendingly thinks itself one, it 
is brought into the bondage of experiencing those fruits.t This ic 
what it is for the soul to be bound. 


notion, vis., natare, soul, &0. are perceived, when borne by the affection known as 
ioxiroment of right notion, and when, in conjunction with that affection, reflected 
in the soul. 

‘Tho notion “I” is an affection of the internal organ; but the object of that 
notion is soul: for the affection “I” is nothing but the soul reftected into the 
internal orgen. Henoe, the notions, or affections, of that organ, in the forw. 
scomnises or “Iam happy”, and eo forth, mean, that the soal cognizes, or {1 

PY» ko. 


«makers femme at feats aenratenficonsta- 
Faqracsdenrdt geviata fae: | 
Zaeoi tac Mehr, ibe ma st 
he @y : eing eatablig] delong 


intellect, fis, thai ‘vis, will, sotivity, happiness, misery, desert 
Itpreonion (eanshdve), Soy are cotcbllahod to'be propestion ot the invellocy ‘olely.” 


wage: wat a gee: 0 4y 4 afaE iT RORETR. 
aa efernry {  Sdnkhya-pravachena-bhdshye, p. 226, “' The egolzor, 20 
the soul, is the agent,’ That internal organ which has egoism for its characteristic 


alfection ia the egoizer. It alone is endowed with activity.” : 
The fifty-foureh sphorism of the Sénkhya-pravachana, Book VI, ts includet 


bove, 

Bince the Sénkhyas consider the internal organ to be the real agent, or door o. 
works, the virtue and vice arising from the works are supposed to be that *. 
Properties —or evolations from it, ag they are atyled,—and not propertics of th. 
son}. Hence, in the penultimate passage of Sanskrit, desert is comprehended among 
the properties of the internal organ. Desert denotes both merit end demerit, 


vate: ed ant TarneTeTAy 1 
safer acer faq Stay TAT 8 . 
RFA} Mig, p. 5 “Nature execates works, which bare traits, good sod evil 


Matnorer, sotare, ssagiog ths Shege world et wil, eate thoes works, fe dhe jreie 
‘Not uatore itself, but nsture in ite evolution the internal organ, is here spokes 
of as executing works and eatieg their fruit. ? 


5 s. ~ x 
t a@ atorefraeda eataifaharesfaeegad |. Péter. 
jala-bhdshya-vdrttiza, MB., fol. 67, recto, “For the egoistio notions ‘I do’, and th 
ke, are, throng fheir juction of merit and demerié, the dense of the ontier 
ualverse, : 
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-_- By the statement, that the soul, on admitting the reflexions 
win, Sioa snd other qualities of intellect, misapprehendingly 
looks npon iteelf as an agent, &o, we are to understand it to be 
meant, that the oul does not really so Jook upon itself : for, as We 
have remarked, in the Séakhya system, it has, in trath, no appre: 
hension ; both this and misapprehension being affections proper to 
the iaternal organ.* The soul’s being misapprehenaive is nothing 
elee but its receiving the reflexion of this misapprehension, an 
affection of intellect. In fact, neither does it at all misapprehend, 
nor does it at all apprehend. 

On this topic the followers of the Sankhysa allow themselves 
in singular theories, intelligible only at the cost of close attention, 
‘That the soul should be made out destitate of all specific qualities,t 
such as apprehension, will, &., is most material to their views ; 
and hence they altogether refuse to it the possession of apprehen- 
sion. Now, misepprehension itself is a species of apprehension, 
mistaken apprehension ;§ as the taking nacre to be silver. Thug 
they are driven to regard both sorts of apprehension, the true apd 
the false, as affections of the internal organ, or reflexions, in the 
soul, of those affections, 

The precise mind of the advocates of the Sénkhys, when 
they call activity an affection of the internal organ, and say, that 
ouly from misapprehension does the soul esteem iteelf an agent, 
will now become clear to the reader. Asis the casg with appre- 
hension, will, and activity, so is it with happiness and misery. 
That is to aay, they are all evolations from the internal organ ;|| 

It is meant, that, when a man thinks “Iam a doer,” he incurs vice or virtue 
from bie doings To the end that their frnit may be reaped, it ia thet the world is 


* Ssargrmar wat: yedet | ATs: | 
gfa Tid, fol. 8, recto. This ix an isolated verse, of unknown paternity, 


“The properties misery and ignorence are natare’s, not soul's.” 
After quoting as above, Vijniua Bhikehe observes, that this and similar 


Passages deny J rance to the soul. 
‘Bee alao the second passage from the Tattwa-aumuds, given at p. & 


ted ashlatefees: ofafearemr ger ge waft 
Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 214. * And this non-discrimivation, aa affection of 
the intemal organ, becames, in the shape of reflexion, av it wore a property of soul.” 

£ eer sient fraToT: | Tic, p. 96, “Therefore the eoul ia withont 
qualities.” ~ 

But compare what is said in page $9. ae 

$0 tho note at p. 8. : 


of qaqearfaaorat frensaistt sarssmfa fafa: sferfane- 
Sowsrieriaehetery alia 1 Siathyeprarechanatnisiye, pip 
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and their reflexions in the soul are the soul’s becoming happy or 
miserabie.* Again, either a fresh affection of the internal organ, 
cognizing the soul, when happiness or misery is reflected therein, 
or the reflection, in the soul, of such an affection, is the soul’s 

cognizing itself as happy or miserable st and in this consist all ita 





“Though the qualities, happiness, misery, £0, aro propertios af tho internal orgaa, 
‘ there,’ vis, in the aoal, is their “residence? or abididg, in the form of reexians, 
* owiug to non-discrimination,’ as a cause” 
‘The aphoriem olucidated in the eleventh of the sixth Book. 
Happinoss, misery, merit, and demerit aro all called evolutions from the in- 
organ ; and the first two are likewise termed affections of that orgau. All 
affeotions of the interusl organ are held to be objects of consciousness. Cognition, 
will, activity, happiness, misory, and srersion, being objecta of thls sort, are aifec- 
tons but demerit, and impression, not being objects of coneciousnsas, sre 
Dot viewed as atlections. 


© A distinotion is grotndlessly taken, by tbo Séukbyas, between happiness and 
misery and the experience thereof, Happiness and misery, they say, reside in the 
internal organ; and the reflections of them, cast on tbe soul, are the soul's experi- 
ence of them. Hence it is, thet they oalled the soul the experiencer,—of happiness 
and of misery, to-wit. But that experience, since it is only a reflexion, and therefore 
‘an evolution from the internal organ, and not intrinsic to the soul, je considered to 


be false, 
qeeragragita Ne santa fara | 
As aed Ares ask faekt wT 


fa | Sdnkhya-sdra, MS., fol, 80, recto, “ Another bondage is the reflection, in 


intetigonco—immntable, unaffected, etherlike,—of Lhe Sntellect’s misory ; and it i 
the soul's experience of misery. This too is false in tho mirror of intelligence, 


observable, that though the Bankhyas distinguish betwoon happiness and 
the experience of them,—taking the former to be affections of 

organ, and the latter to be reflections of those affections, lying on the 
soul,—still they give to these Inttor as well, the name cf happiness and misery, 


afafaaetor Teashy Ya: GF: 1 Sinkhye-pravachana-thashys, p. 10. 
“ Happinesa and misery reside in the eoul likewise, in the form of reflexions.” 

The refexions, in al, of the internal organ’s affections, beppiness and 
misery are tho sonl’s happiness and misery. Thon the soul, together with those 
reflexions, iw reflected into the internal orga‘ and thus ie constituted that organ's 
affection in the form of “I am happy” or “Iam mivorable.” Afterwards, the 
reflection of those reflexiform affections is cast upoo the soal ; and thia ia its physic 
spprebension of them: in other words, it is the soul's cognition “I am happy” or 
“T am miserable.” 


ae aaentchioeeend qferata crearanay 1 Tet afeer- 
seaman serait herrea Geary 


AR | zbid, p. 99. “In order to account for the complex cognition ‘I am 


happy,’ or the like, we believe, that the very affection of intellect takes on s similar 
form, Aoknowledging that there is only the azsimilation of the sou! to that affec- 
tion, vis, by the soul's receiving its reflezion, we donot hold that there is, in the ‘soul, 
any form but that of such affection received by the soul aaa reflenion, Fi or, if 
we held an independent form in the soul, it would follow, that it, the gout fa 
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bondage and wretchedness. To escape from this wretohedness, be 
who listen to the Sénkhya, and ponders and revolves it, and derives 
from it this disoriminative knowledge, that to do and to experience 
are qualities of nature alone,—for the internal organ ia an affection of 
nature ;and the soul is inevery way distinct from nature, and is, io 
reality, neither door nor experiencer of happiness or of misery,* and 
is unchangeable,—is released from the captivity of nature. For itis 
a dogma of the Sénkhya, that for shamefastness, nothing surpasses 
natare. Sv long as soul does not detect her, she spreads her toils ; but, 
directly when her delusive play is noticed, she flees, in confusion, 
from soul, and her face is never beheld again.t Accordingly, when 
the sonl has acquired right apprehension, accumulated works, are, 
by ite efficacy, done away. And, inasmuch as it no longer deems 
itself a doer, its current works, or those which it does day by day, 
do not devolve upon it either merit or demerit. Only to exhaust 
the experience of fructescent works, has it to remain in its body ; 
and, when these works shall ‘have received their full requital, it 
will relinquish the body, and there will be no more fear, for it, of 
Elysium, or of Hell, or of metempsychosis: since then no works 
will appertain to it, the experience of which will oblige it to tenant 
8 00) I frame. 

in connexion with this subject, what I have said:above should 
be kept in remembrance; that, agreeably to the Sénkhya, neither 
apprehension nor misapprehension actually belongs to soul, both 
being qualities of the internal orgen.} ‘I'berefore, the cognition 





Compare whut ia maid at p. 42, about the affection of the internal organ, in 
the form of “I cogaize the jar,” and its reflexion in the sonl. 


S00 the passage from the SénBhya-sdra, given at p. 44 
toed: Ygarat + Pafrcedtia F aferiafa 
ar cersenfa gat aaah gerer | 
AAA | Sixty-firnt otanza of tho Béukhya-kdrikd, “My opinion is, that nothing ie 
more ¢oy than nature; which, on finding herself beheld by the eoul, docs not again 
oome in sight of him,” 
i. <n, 
Ter erfag:aremarkeaeiacty wir: cet: Gt 


TRY Tere! OITA | Sénbiye-pravachana-bhdshyo, p. 154. “Natare, 
when her defects, vis., changeableness, the being filled with misery, &., have 
boen observed by the soul, abeahed, never again approaches him; like aa woman of 


family. 
‘Buch {a the description foned of nature, thongh, in the contomplation of the 
Sdukhya and Yoga systema, it is an insentient prinoiple. 


f afer feaarteaat Paeede | 20it.p.48, + And dicrimination 
and non-discrimination, both which are affections, belong to the mind alone.” 

The discrimination spoken “Eo tat to say, ere soul a nature, is the 
vight apprehension mentioned in which is aired before emancips- 
tion can be realised, -_ 





46 Suc. L,-Cuar. 2. 


*T am distinct from nature, and am unchangeable” is an affection 
of the internal organ: and this organ is an evolution from nature. 
So it is to be understood, that, as nature, by means of ita evalution, 
misapprehension, binds the soul, go no leas, through its evolution, 
right apprehension, does it set the soul free. Hence nsture is 
both the captivator and the emancipator of the soul.* According 
to the Sankhya doctors, the entire office of nature is to bring about 
tho experience and the liberation of the soul.t Nay, these author- 





«ad aa quae osfniaaersserdt afiaadt ager 
aaa camarr saris array 1 ae ae PAHs cheat 
aia ated aragia aretesarfcta | sia, “Tans, to whatever 


soul nature shows iteclf, es uot discriminated therefrom, that very soul, and no 
other, does it hold captive, through junction, by force of the impression of that nome 
diterimination. In liko manner, to Whatever soul it shows itself, a8 discriminated 
therefrom, that very sou! it relesses, through disjunction from iteelf, by the de- 
struotion of the impression aforesaid,” 


tamed Gawat fame gery sfafeaerq:aherd afi 
feawerta qvaired at sara amanda) seat art wer 
qrentingetranitiend: | aft aegae arisfy ae: satert eer 


: Jbid., pp. 110, 111, “Neture’s fabricating the world 
RETA AT TIAA: | Pid. pp. 110, atare's fabeicating the woe! 


Ya for tho purpose of liberating the soul—naturally freed from the bondage of misery 
~-from the misery which is in st, in the form of reflexions, or from thet misery 
which is an afection of the internal organ, and ie connecied with the soul through the 
relation of reflexion. Or nature's fabricatsng the world iw for itu own beboof, i. e., to 
deliver iteelf from veritable misery, Though the aim, in creation, is experience, as 
well na emancipaticn, the latter alone is specified, beoanse it holdu the chief place.” 

Tho first aphorism of the Sénkhya-pravachana, Book II., is here commented on. 
It is cited in short in the next extract, 

By nature's oreation for itsolf we are to understand, that it creates inclusively 
for iteelf, while officially creating for aul, The words subjoined make this evident : 


aq faaterd arf data erotsit afewnia Se cel) aa 
qeariat fer ardent a feewie 1 ardf fe same ge 
wate qeareraateritata 1 Jbid, p, 151, “But, if it be anid, that 


ceeation, by nalure, ix laid down—in the sentence ‘For the liberation of the already 
Mberated sout, or for itsel?—to be for ita own, 4. ¢., for nature’, sake also it {6 
admitted. Stil, abstractedly from service of the soul, there cannot be nature's 
service of iteelf,, For the good.to be dons for itself, by nature, ia the deliversace of 
Steelf from the soul, whose experience and emancipation it has brought to effect.” 
Bat how, it may be seked,-does nature free the soul by forming the world ? The 
‘ensuing extract will disclose tbe singular view which the advocates of the Sénkhya 


cherish on this pot: faPUGfad TRI fata 
wferea: qearat wadterd: 1 tid, p. 196, “By cenomnlgration ot tha 
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itios even declare, that, in trath, the soul is neither bound nor 
freed, but that bondage aud freedom both appertein to nasate ; as 
is distinctly sét forth in the sixty-second stauza of the Sénkhya- 
hebrihé.* 


Such are the chief doctrines of the Sénkhya and Yoga. Bat, 
as I have already remarked, there is this great distinction between 
these systems, that the latter recognizes God, while the former 
denies Him.t 

The Séokbyas hold, that the Veda had no author. Yet they 
do not, like the Mim&nsekas, contend, that it has existed from 
dternity. They eay, that, at the beginning of each renovation of 





aubtile dedy, throngh birth, ie yained immediate discrimination, From this oomes 
the soul's aim, emancipation, Snch is the meaning.” 

‘We are now anabled to soo in what sense it ie understood, that nature aims to 
liberate the soul by creating the world. In furnishing the soul with a body, mind, 
nontes, £0., it capacitates the soul to obtain knowledge, which likewise it brings into 
existence ; and by this knowledge the soul becomes unfettered, 


* eI, A aeaasEr a Aaa ate Gai ane 
denis eat wad & arta pate: 0 : 


“ Therefore, in reality, not any soul is bound, or freed, or tranemigratos: it te 
natare, in relation to various souls, that transmigrates, is bound, and is freed.” 


eaLa TART aaa PRAY | Sdakiyo-pravachane-bhdehyo, p. 155 
t Bondage and relearo belong to mature alone; because to it, in trath, belonge 
misery! 
Respecting the bondage of soul, the same author says: ST RAraR Ie a 
$Y 


Sreeagranfeteh ay gf MA: § id, p.20. “Tbe bondage of the evel, 
consisting in its connexion with misery, which ia reflexional, is unreal, This is the 
ieaport, 

tThe ninety-seoond aphorism of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, Book 1, is 
SeqFAR: 1 « Sinve the being of I's'warn ie not proved.” : 


LMT: Bal: MEAT BA AeaToy— rettwodoumedd, p. $t. “Ooms 
wencement,’s. «, creation, ia exeouted by nature exclusively, not dy I’s'ware.” 

Long argamenta are entered into by the commentaters who wrote the 
Santhya-pravachana-bhdshya and the Tattwa-Foumudi, to dikprove God's existenoe, 
At the same time, neither Vijndna Bhikshu nor Véchaspati Mis'ra was a thorongh- 
going Sénkhya. This is shown, as to the former, by the fact thet he strives 
peers aly to excuse the one error, as he rates it, cf the system he so largely 
endorses. 

‘Tha Yoga, avowodly indeed, is theistic; but, on neat scrutiny, we find this 
olatm to be futile. The god of the Yoga differs in uo reepect, psyohtoally, from ita 
joan or beast. His sonl is aa incognitive asm clod; and his eternal orgen, which 
‘oreater Tis wots, and Aap in omniscient and manipceeet, en evolution from 
natate. mation omnipresense,—or, er, -pervadingness,— 
pomousen it, indeed; but eo does every other son!, down to that of » tree, te 

- : " 

TTR TTA STITT STH TRIAL AT | Patents thalye 
‘varttiha, MB, fol, #7, recto. ‘An for the custom, én Fora treations, of suytog; tliat 
the suprenie {'v'erara is omniscieut, do, It is in-compliance with popalar vane” 
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the univeree, it has issued from the mouth of Brahms. He was no 
conscious composer of it, however : it simply escaped from him like 
an expiration. Thus the Sénkhyas, though maintaining that the 
Veda originated from Brahm4, would have it to be anthorless, 
And they farther declare, that, often aa the universe has been re- 
dintegrated, the Veda has as often been produced without the 
least variation whatever, and thus has retained the same form from 
all duration of time.* 

Strange indeed are the tenets that have been enumerated. 
Great labour, as we see, has been expended for the one end 
of proving, that the soul must be regarded as dovoid of apprehen- 
sion, will, activity, happiness, misery, and all other qualities. For 
it is asked, if apprehension, will, and the like, be allowed to soul, 
and these qualities be proved natural to it, what is to traneform its 
nature, and how will its liberation be effected? For, in all the 
Systems, the absence of apprehension, will, &. is held to be neces- 
sary to the state of emancipation ; the dread of apprehension, will, 


ea fred Fqat anfayg: 0 Y4 0 ae aatsaa ae ATE 
grant aay Far seredenfc qadarat a fered: | séntiye 


Pravachana-bhdehya, pp. 181, 182. ‘The Vedaa are not eternal, since there is soriptare 
for their originatedness,’ There being the scripture, ‘He, Arahmé formed 
austerity, and from him, #0 doing, the three Vedas were produced,’ the Vedas are 
not from eternity. This is the sense,” 
‘The forty-Afth aphoriam of the Sénkhya-pravachana, Book V., is hereia included. 
Sti the Shnkbyaa do not acknowledge, that the Vedea were composed by 


Bron, A TEMS AeraMAaT eat AMT: Tare: 
Qeiaasqrenraen freq qfepats | Fare fr:areatarsces- 
aregfegian ca ease: ward ad waa) ox aa dregs | 
aor sayfa: | aetaea eat wary Proafeating erie senfehtha 


TBid., pp. 188, 188.“ Not from the mere fact of ite being uttered by « person, com 
ons say there is producedness of a thing by that person ; since it is not the wont to 
apenk of the respiration of deep sleep ae the production of s person ; bat, by reason of 
ite m consciously, a thing is said to be produced by a'person, The Vedas, how- 
ever, just like an expiration, and by virtue of desort of souls, isene, epontaneously, 
Front Brahm, witnout over being consciously produced by him, Henoe they are 
not productions of a person. And thus the soripture: ‘This, which is the Rigveda 
ia the efflation of that great being.’ 

The last extract, if folly given, would be seon to recite the other divisions of 
‘Veda, the Fajush, ko. 

In proof of the assertion in the last sentence of the parsgraph to which this 


note ia atiaobed, we rend: 3a PYAAR SAMA ATES TI— 


ify | Tid, p. 282 And the taxts of scripture declaratory of the oternalacss 


of the Vedas signify, that the course of their uniform{verbal collocation has never 
Yi ods wtad fone at the times of the govcral rencuetions of the «=iverse™ 
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&e. being such, that all manner of wretchedness is believed to 
ensue, where they subsist, To be released from misery is, of course, 
necessary to emancipation. Hence all the Systematiste, with 
a view to liberate the soul from every sort of wretchednese, 
aim at devising some scheme for its getting rid of apprehension, 
will, and the rest; and each of them frames a project after 
his own principles. As for the upholders of the Sankhya, 
to their mind, nothing can be done, unlers the son] be demons- 
trated to have been devoid of apprehension, will, and all other 
qualities, from all time.* We have seen what extraordinary 
things thoy have enunciated. It is a long way that they buve 
wandered beyond the limits of common sense, after having ance 
over-leapt them. 

It is not the design of the Mim&ns4, as it ia of the other 
Systems, to consider bondage and emancipation, and soul and 
what is not soul; but simply to treat of the precepts of the 
Veda, and of its cultus: and J do not purpose to examine it 
ag tonching these heads, Its points which are here especially - 
deserving of mention are as follows, First, it repudiates the 





+ rsa qed a | wet aa qui a ararfraed agai 
ceo aay a art tee Hear arehaeaer shaer fafe- 
wert fasart sed a at: erafiertea aa: aarafe 1 


Ibid., pp. 14, 18. “ Bondage, in this system, ia connection with misery. ‘This 
bondage is not natural to the sonl, in the way about to be explained 3 sinoe i cannot 
reasonably be uppored, that they who are directed ean carry out, or perform, the 
instructions of the Veda regarding means for the emancipation of that which ix 
naturally bound, For fire cannot be set freo from the heat that is natural to it.” 
These words expound tho seventh aphoriam of the Sénkhya-pravachana, Book I. 
What is meant by the term “natural” will be made manifest by these words, 


which are put into the month of an objector: set GTATHFAISATA naa 1 
war ree anata aged otonsrad 1 aera are 
Tae MASTANTT | Tid. p. 16, “ Bat woneo the elimination 


even of that which is natural. For instance, the natural whiteness of white cloth 
is removed by dyeing; or, again, the germinstive power of a seed, though natural, 
ia destroyed by fire.” 

‘As whiteness, a quality of white cloth, is here said to be nataral tosnoh cloth ; go, 
if oogniticn, will, happiness, misery, &0. were euppreed to bo qualities of the scal,— 
as the NaiySyikas ussert they are-—they woutd be celled natural to it, in the termi- 
nology of the Séukhye. On this point the Sénkbyas ausail the Neiy&yikas; as might 
he shown by adduction of texts, if it were necessary to adduce them. 

‘Just ns, in complete liberation, there must be dismissal of misery, so must 
there be cf cognition likewise; it being itself a misery, and ccmpounded of the 
three gugas. See the note at p. 17; and a passage cited at p. 89, which implics that, 
if cognition wers reckoned 5 quality of the soul ; s loss would be sustained in libera. 
tion—when it must be parted with,—and liberaticn, would be no supreme aim of the 
soul. Will and other qualities obey the same law as cognition. Bee, further, what 
is aid ab p. 25, on the notion of liberation common to all the Systems. - ; 
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idea of God; and, in the second place, it contends, that tha Veda 
was originated by no one, bat has always existed. The injuno- 
tions, inhibitions, and good and evil frnita of works rehearsed in it, 
are held, indeed, to be true. But the accounts of the divinities, 
given in the Veda, are reputed to be false,* and to have been 
written solely for the purpose of magnifying works, With regerd 
to this matter, the surprising notions about to be noted are pro- 
fossed. It is recorded, in the Veda, that Elysium ia obtained by 
sacrifice, And a sacrificial observance consists in offering, in fre, 
clarified butter, flesh, &0., to Indra, Varuna, Agni, and other 
divinities ; with the recitation and intonation of hymns of praise 
from the Veda, and laudation of the exploits and virtues of the 
aforesaid divinities. Now, the Miminsakes, assert that Indra and 
those other divinities have no existence whatever, and that the 
‘prowess ascribed to them is entirely fictitionn, Nevertheless, there 
is auch a wonderful potency in the falling of offerings into the fire, 
in their name, after the manner prescribed by the Veda, and in 
uttering the syllables of the songs that hymn them, as to ensure 
attainment of the celestial abodes. 

The Naiyfyikes and Vais‘eshikas hold, for their foremost 
doctrines, as follows.t They believe in a God, described as one, 


eam: aermfi a famafeeten: fart wecmdt fact 1 RIG 
sofaafcenrtrary AetsSaey ar afer Pina a a fanerfcary 
saat Te eoraaraeny cvetfes Sfatrahrent: 1 aa asd aA 

© sft are qeadt ft aa TF CRRORS TOT | Phd Hadipitd, MB, ninth 


chapter, second quarter, topic of Devatd, “Therefore it ia not, by any means, 
to be acknowledged, that a god is an embodied form, and noforthy but he 
ie to be regarded as 5 more verbal expression of the Veda, As for the thing 
signified by that ewpression, it is held to be, according to the expression, some sen- 
tient being, or insentient object,—not endowed, however, with a figare, &c., 
i. a, purely notional But, in devotion and so forth, mere moditation on him, 
ia picturing to aneself the unreal an real, ie to bv observed. Such is the gist 
of the doctrine of Jaimini, here considered. But, by the very repetition of this 
Nasphemy, my tongue contracts deflement,—from which tho remembrance of Har} 
is the only safeguard.” 

The fanctions discharged by = god, in virtue of his possessing “an embodied 


120 forth,” are indicated ax follows: 
form and 80 are in as Zam faneaat afamer wat 
WAH F | Adstra-dépitd ; the manuscript not at bond for referenoe, 
"A god, incorporate, socepting and consuming a sacrifee, is ntisfied and becomes 
a ; 
Constantly to the Mimdns4 theory, works are instinct with an inherent poténoy 
for desert; acd, though the devotes may be convinced, that the gods are purely 
ohimerical, Mim&usakas belicve, that he derives virtue, as it were magically, from 


adoring thom, 
+ Almost all the statements of this paragraph may be verified by,» heodfol 
perusei of the BhdsAd-perichchheda, It bas béen transleted into English by Dr, 
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eternal, immutable, without form, pervading everything, all-power- 
ful, omniscient, framer of the universe, lord of all, and bestower af 
the consequences of the good and evil works of souls, which souls 
have always existed. in order towards this beatowal, He fashions 
the world out of its material cause, and preserves the world, governs 
it, and brings it to # termination. ‘The followers of the two 
systems just named maintain, that some of the constituents of tho 
world had no beginning, and that others among them had. Of the 
former category are the origiuary atoms of earth, water, fire, and 
air, as well as ether, time, space, mind, and soul, An atom is the 
minnutest portion of earth, or the like; invisible to the eye, in- 
tangible to the hand, in sbort, inappreciable by any of the sonses ; 
ant it is incapable of farther divisiou. It is supposed to have 
existed, spontaneouely, from eternity. From the aggregation of 
a.ome results whatever is visible, tangible, &c., earth and water, for 
example; and hence such things had a beginning, and are also 
liable to destruction, ‘fo souls belong apprehension, will, activity, 
happiness, misery, virtue, vice, and other qualities ; and they aro 
eternal aud innumerable, aud distinct from the body, the senses, 
aud the mind, Farther, they are all-pervading. It is only so much 
of the soul as dwells in the body, that can see, hear, apprebend, 
will, &c.; aud yet the psychical essence is not limited by the body, 
but ia diffused everywhore.* Moreover, like the other Systematiats, 
tho Naiy4yikas and Vais‘eshikus allege, that the soul misapprehen- 
sively identifies with the body, &c., and that, consequently, to it 
all wretchedness adheres, and that solely through right appre- 
hension can it escape therefrom, and attein emancipation. In the 
are eyeteice under notice, the Veda is believed to have God tor its 
author, 

Such are the distinctive doctrines of the several Systems, the 
Vedénta excepted, which possess the greatest importance. There 
are many distinctive doctrines, in them, of lesser moment, which 
demand no mention on the present occasion. i 

Now, any mun of the least discrimination, if he has not girded 
his loins pertinaciously to withstand the truth, can readily diwcern, 
that, aiuce these systems disagree among themselves, they cannot 
all be true. When one man calls a thing black, and another man 
calla it white, it is clear, that one or other of them is in the wrong. 
There are some people who labour hard to make out, that there is 





Réer, in the ninth volume of the Bibliothess Indica, The render may profitably 
compare with it Dr. J. H. Ballautyne’s translation of the Tarkasangraha, as far ae 
it goes, But both these works must be used critically. 

*No one of the Bix Systems entertaina correct ideas of spiritna} anbetance, 
Material properties are attributed to it by all of them. For pay they aseribe 
dimension to the soul; and they farther peek of it e6 actually touching matter, 
Again, though they hold the soul to be indiscerptible, they use auch language as that, 
Siough difused everywhere, it is in contact with « jar in the place where the jar ie, 

uot elsewhere. 
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No discordasey among the Six Systems. Let them only look into 
the fandamental aphorisms of those systems, and they will see, 
that the views Jaid down in one set are, in another set, repeatedly 
broagtst forward and refuted. S‘ankara A’chérsa and others even 
go the length of reviliug those who deviate trom themselves in 
doctrine. For instance, S’ankara stigmatizes a Naiyéyike as « bull, 
sans horns and tail,* 

Pray, is this a token of unanimity? Even without separate 
consideration of the tenets of the several Systems, it becomes 
manifest, that they contain errors, and, by consequence, that their 
authors, the Risbis, like ourselves, were not infallible. When, how- 
ever, each of these ayatems is examined by itaslf, as concerns its 
dogwas, these conclusions are rendered indubitable. 





in his commentary on the Byihad A'runyaka Upunishad. 
‘Vijndna Bhikshu writes thus, of the Vodintins: atafaenrar Farfaaarort 
. 3 


maRaaeT safearat araamarqeren mafacea: qfeeral: | 


Pdtanjalo-bhdvhya-vdrttika, MS., fol. 80, verso, “ Tho falev doctrines of the modern 
Vediuting, so welf-styled, marntaining that the world is unreal, aa being in accord 
with the views of tho intidels, sbuu)d be avoided afur by aspirants after emancipation.” 

._ Vijodnw, who lived centuries ago, meant, by “modern Vediutins, so velf-styled,” 
S‘ankara A’charye und his achool, ‘These be louked upon as innovators with respect 
tw the Vedanta notions be himaulf professed; which, aright or amias, he considered 
a8 much more ancient, and as alone gennine, 


The mame writer again anys: fort Trearafgat fermcereneae Tal 
fay eng Pegged denver va 1 atafanasda semeaissiaa- 


5. 
Hara TTT 1 Sdnkhyapravachena-bhdshya, p. 107, “ Forthe rest, 


by the canon ‘‘he iden of the falsity of all is infidelity,’ they who account virtue 
&o., to be false, like « dream, are, verily, a eect of Buuddhas. For thugs ulso, by the 
term ‘illusory,’ urgue the world lo be spruag from nescienve.”* 

2 ia the Amara-kov'es which Vijuiua here quotes from, 

S'ankara A’chdrya, moreover, owns, that the foundors of the philosophies were 


nob at unity among themsclva:  Sfaeareiearfaaararate ardent 
werent qefaataahaasna | “For mutaat opposition 


in soon betwen Kepile, Kanabhuk, and other authors of syatows, whose greatness is 
condeded to be notorious.” 
_,_ Hhis passage, which ovonra in S’aukars’s commentary on the Brahma-witra, is 
Face Reverend Professor Banerjen, in his valuable Dialogues on the Hind 
Very different, in their sentiments, were the Hindu philosophical writers of 
bygone days from those of recent times, with their nugatory endeavours to reconcile 
the iexeconcitabie, 
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CHAPTER 8. 7 


An Examination of the Sdnkhya Doctrines (1) of the Non- existence 
of God, as concurrent with the Belief in Virtue, Vice, and their 
Fruite; and (2) of the Acceptance of the Veda as having had no 
Conscious Author, and as being irrecusably authoritative, 


How great is the error of the Séukhya in denyiug the exist- 
ence of God! On all sides of us, in this Kosmos, countless and 
manifest are the tokens, from which it is certaiv, that some most 
mighty and ineffable Intelligence framed the world with design.* 
Any effort directed to an end has, self-evidently, mind ‘for its 
par Op for only he whu knows that a particular end will be 
accomplished by a given act, will engage in such an act with s 
view to such un end. We are, theretore, sure, that he who does 
thia act possesses consciousness ; aud such a one is called an intel- 
ligent being. Now, when, after contemplating a thing, we are 
certified that it is intended for a certain end, there is no room for 
doubt that an intelligeut being has hud to do with it. To give an 
example: I find, somewhere, a pile of wood sufficient to cook a 
weal for four men, aud as mach as they would require of pulse, 
rice, meal, ghee, vegetables, and so forth, disposed in separate 
vessols, aud a fireplace, and the ground clean round about. Would 
any sceptic, I demand, in all the carth, doubt whether the requi- 
sites aforesaid were prepared by some one for culinary purposes, 
or whether they collected together spuntaneously und fortuitously. 
Just so is it with a clock. No one, on examining the arraugemeut 
of its wheels, will ever entertain a misgiving as to whether it was 
made by some one, and iu order to measure time. Similarly, I 
maintain, that this world is full of inunmerable things, anslogons 
in character to those above mentioned, on sorutinizinog which it 
becomes certain, that they were made for such and such ende, 

And here it is to be noticed, that, as regards a single thing,— 
that is, not an aggregate made up of many and heterogeneona 
parts, jointly iudicating o distinct final cause,—though it be 
capable of producing « certain end, still the doubt may arise con- 
cerning it, whether that end was contemplated, or whether it be 
governed by pure chance. For instance, [ come upon one or two | 
sticks. They may servefor cooking; and yet I do not know, for 
certain, whether they were meunt for that purpose, Tt may be, that 
they dropped accidentully from off somebody’s head. As they would 

* The dominant argument urged, in defence of the existence of God, by the 
theistioal schools of Hind philosophy, is, thut the earth, the apzont, Xo. must be 
referred to an agent, inasmuch aa they are effectss according to the maxim, that 
“gyery effect implies an agent, as a jur, for inetanoe.” Those schools, and Likewise 
the generality of Hindus, are, however, but little conversant with the theological 
argument, the subject of portion of the present chapter, 
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answer for cooking, so they would answer for other ends as well. 
{might drive off e dog with them;or Ll might tarn them to 
account as stakes, Noone can say, with perfect positiveness, for 
what particalur end, out of these and others, those sticka were 
designed, But, when I see together a fagot, und water, and pulse, 
and meal, &c. &c., no hesitation possesses we, but certainty, that 
those appliances are for cooking. Aud the ground of this certainty 
is, that exch of them bears a share in cooking: and it is out of 
questivu, that all those Leterogeneous urticlea, concurring to one end, 
could never have come together casually, each in its due measure 
and uppropriate place, but must have been assembled by an intelli- 
gent bemg, aud with design, Now, there are, in this world unnum- 
bered thiugs which, uot being siugle and iucomposite, accomplish 
fixed ends. Had they been isolated, is would have beeu bard to 
say whetwer their ends were uot the reault of mere chance, But 
these things ure compounded of numerous coustituents, gross and 
subtile; each of which is necessary, in its proportion, to bring about 
tue end, and is also of due dimension, is adjusted to o fit position, 
aud is coustituted of proper waterial : as, in a watch, the parts that 
should be made of iron ure of iron ; and it is similar as to those that 
should be of brays, of porcelain, aud of glass. 

Although there are many wonderful chings in this world, which 
weot India did not heretotore thoroughly understand, yet the learned 
of Europe, with their subUe ingenuity, deep investigation, persiatent 
industry, aud the help of various iustruments, have so explored the 
fabriv of the body und uf vegetable products, the earth, celestial 
system, aud the nature, varieties, und properties of water, air, light, 
&c, &o., that he who reads the bovks written by those meu, gains 
an almost supernatural faculty of vision, and beholds on every hand 
innumerable evidences of the inscrutible power and exquivite skill of 
Ged, Even in the Luman eye we perceive an amazing and inde- 
acribuble workmanship. Between thv structure of the eye and that 
of tho telescope there is some resemblunce ; ouly that the telescope 
is far inferior to the eye in nicety. Opticians have demonstrated, 
that everything seen by the eye must have its image reflected on 
the retina ; and, with a view to this end, the skill which the eye 
reveals in ite formation is such as to strike the mind with astonish- 
ment. Part of the eye consists of lenses ; and these are ao dispused, 
aud are made of such substance, as that the desired end should be 
accomplished. Again, the eye has several internal departments ; and 
bo minute are some of them, as to be invisible, save with the assiat- 
sauce of the microscope. But all these constituent portions are 
constructed, aud adjusted, and proportioned, agreeably to a fixed 
rule, As for the marvellous contrivances of the eye, adapted for look- 
ing at objects distant and near, and as the hght1s more or less ; and 
the peculiar couformation of that organ in birds, fishes, aud other 
Guiuuls, fitted to enable them to see objects according to their 
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seversl circumstances ; and many other particulars relating to the 
eye; if I were to treat of these topics exhaustively, I should be 
compelled to devote a large book to them. And now I wonld'ask, 
if, on seeing preparations for cooking, or on inspecting a watch, 
we have no doubt of there being an ‘agent in connexion with them, 
why should we harbonr donbt, after looking upon natural objects 
smch as have been spoken of, that they had a Maker? For, the 
fame reasons that conclude an agent in the former case, present 
themselves in the latter. If any one says, that, in the alleged 
instance of culinary ingredients, he has assurance of an agent, 
whereas he has none as regards the Maker of the world, I reply, 
that the reason is simply this: because of pride, he dislikes that 
the existence of God should be proved ; and, consequently, he does 
not earnestly apply his mind to deliberate ou the subject, and so he 
arrives at no conviction of the truth, 

Some men, too indolent to think, rashly argne as follows :* 
With reapect to cooking materials, and with respect to a watch, 
and so forth, we acknowledge an agent, on the ground that we 
have seen people making watches: but we have never seen any 
one making the world: and therefore we do not own that it bas a 
Maker. My reply is: let a man of this conntry never have seen 
any one making a watch, and let it be, that no one here could 
make one; nevertheless, if a watch were to be shown to bim, and 
if he were to reflect on the arrangement of all its parta, and on the 
end of each, would he not confess it to be the mechanism of some 
very ingenions artificer ? Know, that the reason for acknowledg- 
ing an agent is not the seeing one engaged in action, but, what I 
have stated before, namely, the perceiving that so many things, in 
due quantities and in fitting positions,have been collected together, 
every one of which, in its proportion, is indispensable to a certain 
end. For reason teacher, that it is impossible they could have 
been got together so systomatically, but for the intervention of an 
intelligent agent. 

The word “ nature,” t with some unthioking people, is 
regarded as so potent a charm, that the bare utterance of it 
is sufficient to dissipate every doubt. It is because of nature, 
they say, that a human body arises from human seed; as wheat 
grows from wheat. To such persons I address a question: Thia 
“nature? not being an intelligent thing, endowed with under- 
standing, will, and other qualities; how can it effect that in which 





* What is objected, in this and the next paragraph, may be thought almost too 
frivolous to merit refutation. At the eama time, it correctly represents the oradi- 
ties which one daily hears from the lips of young Hindus who have acquired a 
saattering of English, and have learnt, that there bas been a single white maa, 
“one Hume,” who rejected Christisnity. The North-Western Provincea and the 
‘Weat of India are here especially referred to. 

¢ This is not the S4nkhya “nature,” pralpiti, bot our own polyeamantio 
“ nature,” so very imperfeotly apprehended by the aciqligts spoken of in the Inst note, 
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tokens of the operation of understanding and design are distinotl: 
manifest? Those who talk thus abont natara plainly give proof, 
that they have not caught aight of the strong point of my argument, 
which is in this, that, on examining a body, or other similar thing, 
it clearly appears, that it was made for certain ends, and that it 
exhibits, as contribnting thereto, an adjustment indicative of great 
skill and forethought. Further, it is indubitable that, to devise 
anything for an end, and to construct it after an exact consider- 
ation of many components befitting it, is impossible but to an intel- 
ligent being. An intelligent Maker is, therofore, established. And 
how can this be refuted by speaking of nature? Can nature 
resolve on a particular act, and is it conscious that, by doing so 
and so, a certain end will be brought nbont? If it can do thus, it 
is proved ta be God ; and then J and my opponent differ only about 
names, If, on the other hand, it cannot do so, but is a thing 
inanimate and devoid of understanding, it cannot produce the effects 
which my opponent attributes to it. For, if he reflects a little 
closely, he will see, that, though we may allow air to possess the 
nature of raising dnst from one spot and depositing it in another, 
yet it would never enter the mind, that the air should of itself rear 
& sumptuous house, or that fire should of itaelf cook pulse, bread, 
and vegetables. 

Now, observe the extraordinary position of the Sénkhyas, 
They allege, that nature, for the sake of soul, engages in various 
works; and, hy way of proving this point, they adduce the 
example of milk, which, thongh inanimate, with a view to the 
austenance of the calf, secretes iteelf, they say, in the udder 
of the cow.* Bunt this is bringing forward one thing insuscep- 
tible of proof in order to ratify another thing of the same 
character. For, as I have before shown, the doing anything 
for an end can be predicated of none but an intelligent being, 
‘When # man hardens his heart, and determines to uphold atheism, 
how blind he grows! The Sénkhyas, for instance, have converted 
into instruments for disproving the existence of God, that very 
thing which is an irrefragable testimovy to the contrary. For the 
fact of milk, being produced in the cow’s udder for the sake of the 
calf, and conntless other euch things, go to prove, that God exiate, 
and that sll these are His worka: bnt the Sénkhyas use them to 
prove, that the whole world, every constituent part of which is for 
an end, haa for its author that which possesses no sentience,—- 
Dature. . 


«cpmtanahy ait cadet par safer Paget sata 
i, p. 82. “An insentient thing elso is zeen acting foranend. For 


example, Jnsent fant milk exeria iteelf for the nurture of the calf." 
éohasy ‘ra thas writes in his 
se SEER Mies na rte fbi annotations on the fifty-serenth ocuplet of 
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Again, a most egregious error of the Sfukbyas is seen in this, 
that, although they deny God, yet believe in virtue, vice, and © 
their fruits, and impose upon men’a shoniders the yoke of multi- 
farious: ceremonies, repetition of sacred words, austerities, medita- 
tion, &c, &0.* One would indeed snppose that God must be the 
root, and the chief and first thing, in all religions. Except for 
God, who is there to enact commands and prohibitions? And how 
can there be an Elysiam, or a Hell? For who is there to award 
the need of good works, or the penalty of evil? The trath is, that 
all the originators of Sstras, in this country, mistake in common 
in this, that, while dwelling on the consideration of virtao and 
vice, and their issues, they have forgotten, that the good and evil 
requital of virtue and vice is in this wise alone :—God has enjoined 
virtue, and forbidden vice; and hence, being pleased with the 
obedient, He confers happiness upon them, and, by reason of His 
equity, visits punishment upon such as disobey His lawa, Oblivi- 
ous of this, the authors of the Systems by degrees came to regard 
works, like seed, for instance, as possessing a natural power of 
bringing forth frnit, This error is not so patent in the Naiydyikas 
and some others; but it is most conspicuous in the Séukhya and 
Miméneé schemes, which even go the length of inoalesting, that 
works can, of themselves, account for the production of the uni- 
verse, and that there is, therefore, no need of aupposing an intelli- 
pent Author of itt To this momentous defeot I shall return in 

6 sequel. 

How strange, once more, is the view of the Sankhyas con- 

cerning the Veda! At the beginning of each universal reno- 





* icty- i 
an erate ferent erry | Thicty-fifch aphorism of the Sdnkhya- 
pravachana, Book IIT. ; in the Sdnkhye-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 142.‘ One's daty in 
performance of the works enjoined for one’s atuge of life.” 

See the note at p: 22. 

+ Vijngon Bhiksbu thus introduces the second aphorism of the 8dnkhya-prava~ 


chana, Book Vi: SaRfaRR Ieee a ATT aeReRTAAT af 
aha F qiaferrnary Faraatifa | Sdukhya-pravachana-bhdahya, p.170, 


“That which was assorted, vis., that I’s'wara cannot be proved ¢o evist, will not 
stand; ainoe he is proved to exist, by the fact, that there must be a giver of the fruit 
of wotka. They who object as above are refuted in what follows.” 


The aphorism pointed to fs thas elucidated: SaRyfyfha A TRE RT- 
ahora froritt ger | sre atta gefraforornfead: 


Ibid., pp. 170, 171. "It is not proper to say that, in a canse saperintended by 

T's'wara, there takea place an evolution whioh ig the freit of works; since the pro- 

duction of fruit may be accounted for, without the superintendence of Ma'tnara, by 

works plone, which are granted, in all the Systeme, to be necessary for the preduction 

of affects, Buok is the sense,” 
o 
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vation, it is emitted, they say, from the mouth of Brahmé. But 
he is not its composer; for he does not consciously frame it: is 
only proceeds from his throat, like an expiration, Againat 
this I have to say, that no book can be originated that it 
not made knowingly. In establishing the existence of God, I have 
said, that, on seeing materials for cooking we are clear, that 
all the various articles are for the end of cooking; and it ia, 
further, certain, that they were accumulated by some one. Just 
Bo, on observing, in s book, the apt ordonnance of its sentences, 
words, and letters, and its orderly construction, it becomes certain, 
that this ordonnance and this constraction have, for their end, the 
expression of certain ideas, and hence, that some one wittingly 
assembled, as wo find them, the letters, words, and sentences 
adverted to. For they unquestionably betoken a dosire to give 
expression to certain ideas. But it is manifest, that this desire, and 
the collocation in fitting order, with a view to such expression, ava 
not the work of inert eloments of language: since none but @ con- 
scious agent could design, and no other could determine, such an 
arrangement as I have spoken of. If the Veda was not devised b 
a conscious agent, how can ib Iny down injunctions and prohibi- 
tions? And how can it inform us touching the fruit of good and 
evil works? Even a child can understand, that, to give an order, 
or to notify a fact, implies mind, and not that which is destitute of 
it. Therefore, for letters, words, and sentences, things insentient, 
to come together of their own accord, and to command, or the like, 
is impossible. 


CHAPTER 4, 


Examination of the Sinkhya Dogma, that Nature is the Material 
Oause of the World. 


The Sénkhya doctrine of nature likewise seems to me altoge- 
ther unreasonable. Preferable, by much, is the doctrine of atoms 
maintuined in the Nyéya and the Vais‘eshika. I do not mean, 
that these systems are right in arguing, that the world is compos- 
ed of eternal atoms: for I do not hold, that anything, God except- 
ed, is eternal ; and I do hold, that, quite irrelatively to any mato- 
rial cause, God created all things by His insorntable might. What 
] here intend is, that, if one does not accept the belief, that the 
world was originated without a material cause, there is, to my 
thinking, no view left for him, more congruous with reason, than 
that which deduces the world from atoms, But what argument of 
reason is there for the proof of nature, and the great principle, 
and the organ of self-consciousness, &.? The Sdnkhyas assert, 
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that happiness, misery, and insensibility inhere in everything* 
in the universe ; and that, therefore, one is constrained to believe 
the material cause of the world to be that which possesses 
those qualities; and such is nature.t But this is not corrects 
for happiness, misery, and inyensibility do not inhere iu external 
things, but are qualities of an intelligent being, and reside in it 
alone: as] shall prove presently. ‘lhe truth is, that external 
objects may become the canse, to an intelligent being, of happiness, 


“geri Med waagatenfamant fat q- 
argtaay 1 Sdnkiya: 


ure wont to speak of jur-colour, 60, also, we aro wont to speak of woman-pleasare, 
sundal-ploasure, &., it is proper fo suppose, that pleasure and the like inkere in 
objects,” 

i ‘Vijodna ig hore a victim to phraseology on which, plainly onough, ho did not 
reflect with sufficient attention. For “ jar-culour” means “the coloar of a jar ;" 
pleasure” means “ the pleasure derived from the use of sandal.'? 
far from uncommon atnong the pandity. 

‘Cho English rendering of the Sanskrit is just a trifle ad synesim, 


gare a aerate <afgata aifsaeneiarerecral 


OTT | Sénkhya-pravachana-bhéshya, p. 88." And it haa boon suid, that 
S 


happiness and so forth just liko colour, 40, are properties of a jar and the like 
leo ; since tho internal organ, which has happiness, misery, J°c., for properties, is the 
material canse of ali other effects.” 


tard fe aromprns os aan ararfeqorma geri 1 car 
aeertaetiasts BT AUTEN SAMA LaT aT 
wftasay 1 car a aeRO Tatas SaE fed vata 


Tattwa-kaumvudi, p. 24.“ An effoct is avon to be made up of the qualities of its cause. 
For instance, cloth and the like sre madw up of their yualities, thread, &e. In like 
sort, also auch an effect as the great principle. i. e., intelieet, composed of happiness, 
aaisery, and inaonsibility, should be considered ae made up of happiness, misery, and 
ingensibility, appurtonanecs of its cause. And thus a canse mado up of happiness, 
misery, and insensibility, name/y, cature, the unmnuifested, is established for them, 
pity for intellect, Je.” 5 
‘Vachaspati Mia'ra’s languago, throoghout thie passage, is somewhat lax, To 
exemplify ; instoad of saying, that an effect is made up of the qualities of ite cause, 
‘he ought, in wtrictneaa of iindu terminology, to have anid, that an effect ia beholden, 
for its own qualities, to those of its cause. So, again, it is a loose mode of expression, 
to speak of nature ua being mado up of bappiness, misery, and insensibility ; since 
hore, in philosophical rigour, are loid down as constituting nature's qualities, or 


Propertios. ‘hie latter assertion is shown by what follows: O@lqRAHAT aT 
_ s 


. Cee ae ae ; 
TOUTE HA: AERA HPT AATS TITER | Bénthyo-pravathona. 
bidshya, pp. 88, 89, * for the phraseology, that the gunas, or components of nature, 
are made up of happiness, &a., it is accountable for only by the identity, under ona 
aspect, of a property and that which is propertied; aa we Aear it said, thot mind is 
one with resolve,” 











éra, M8., fol. 11, recto. “Since, in like muanuer as we 
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misery, and so forth; as fire, on being touched, produces pain, 
Fire is not, however, the site of pain, but only the cause thereof, 
to him who touches it. It iss surprising error of the Sdénkhyas, 
that they assign to the outward material world such things as 
@pprehension, will, happiness, misery, and so fortb,—which are 
qualities of the aoul, and reside in it alone, and have no independent 
existence,—and further allege, that, as is the world, ao muat be 
ite material cause, namely, nature. In this way they make the 
soul to be insentient, and the world and its material cause to be 
intelligent. And, while they make the latter to be intelligent, 
they say, that nature, the great principle, and so on, are vothing 
bat insentient substances.* Such strange entities as these can 
never be established by any ratiocination. 

Let the terms prakriti, sattwa, rajas, tamas, buddhi, and 
Ghankéra be taken otherwise than as they are taken in the Sén- 
khya, and the result will be very different. Goodness, passion, 
and darkness, a Naiyéyika might argue, may be conditions of 
soul, and therefore may be alleged, to belong to its nature: for 
“nature,” in such a sense, or swabhdva, is one of the classical 
acceptations of the multivocal prakriti. When the apprehensive 
faculties of the soul are in their fall vigour, and when the soul is 
calm and unperturbed, it may be suid to be in @ atnte of goodness ; 
when agitated, and greatly drawn towards external objects, wo 
may apeak of it as being in state of passion; and, when it is 
stupefied, one may call it dark.t Again, intellect isa quelity of 
soul; and to soul appertains egoism} also. If we understand, ia 
some such way, the words selected, ia the Séokhysa as fundamental 
technicalities, the things denoted by them oan be proved to have 
existence ; but not otherwise. 

T am unable to say, with certainty, how the Sénkhyas came 
to entertain such strange ideas on the subject under discussion, 
Nevertheless, considering the intellectual Pecaliontice of the 
pandits, and tbeir method of argumentation, I hazard this conjec- 
tare. There is no question, that the atheistic Sinkhya system 
was not primeval in India; for, though the Manu-sanhitd, the Gitd, 
and other books, in describing the generation of the world, &c., 
countenance the tenets of the Sankhys, yet God likewise is there 
acknowledged to be the Author of the world. Hence, it seems to 
me, that the theistic Saukhya was first elaborated, and the atheistic, 





* GF UE MURR MAT STAAT: | Tottastowmuds, p. 20 


“The whole, nature, intellect, aud so on, are insentient” 

+The words goodness, passion, and darkness, with their oonjogates, aé here 
employed, and elsowhere, must be understood to be technical, and es inexpressive 
substitntes, at best, for the eatttea, rajas, tamas, &0. of the Sanskrit, 

Tin the Sénkhya’ buddii, intellect, ie the organ of cognition; ahankdra, that 
of ogoism : but, in thie place, the Nydya view is adopted, that iv to cay, that 
intallert ital? $0 nconition. end th: + ahoekdpa it aif ¢: aerni=m 
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by little and little, at an after-period. The germ of the former 
may have been as follows. It is written in the Veda, with refer- 
ence to God, that, et the time the world was made, “ He saw,” and. 
that he said “I am one: I would become many.” By these words, 
perception and self-consciousncss are implied to have arisen, in 
God, at the beginning of tho universe : and perception is intellect ; 
and the notion denoted by “I” is egoism. From this the ancients 
may have concluded, that God, in order to the construction of the 
world, assumed intellect and egoiam;* and thus they may have 
hbeon indaced to regerd His intellect and egoism as the causes of 
the world. Ono will here ask : Though they thus accounted intellect 
and egoism the causes of the world, still these sre only its 
instrumental causes ; and why do you suppose that they are held, 
in the S’4nkhya, to be material causes? The answer is, that the 
pandits have come, in process of time, to forget the true character 
of several things which they been accustomed totreatabout. Thus, 
in many cases, as concerns qualities, which are inseparable from 
things qualified, they have brought themselves to think of them as 
independent things possessing qualities. The founders of the 
Sénkhya system, having long been used to call intellect aud egoism 
the instrumental causes of the world, passed on to view them as 
independont objects, and have ended in making the material causes 
of the world. tn attributing to qualities the nature of indepondent 
objects, nay, in ascribing to them personality, the Hindus, in other 
ivstances as well, are seen to go amiss. For example, we find, in 
the Porénas and other books, accounts of the generation of love, 
wrath, serenity, content, and such like qualities, taken by them- 
selves, and stories of their nuptials and so forth. The general 
error here avimadverted on is not, however, peculiar to the 
Hindus, The old inhabitants of other countries than India were 
not clear of it. In the second and following centuries of the 
Christian era, Valentinus, Basilides, and other heretics, ua is 





* This conjecture proves to be corroborated by the ensuing words of Vijnéna 
Bhishu:  garafq a dare ceeded) anlgquaaiae om afkaT- 


fama etamegg | séakhya-pravachana-bhdshye, p. 50. “ Alzo'in the Veda, by 


the tewte ‘He beheld,’ ‘ He saw,’ &c., we learn, that, from intellect itself, prodaced at 
the outset of creaticn, was the creation of all besides itself.” 


wa ASTER | ae eat oRTadenfeakeetireatag 
wee ierapaag afeahdager areorasfena: fee: 1 


Ibid, p. 49. ' And this isan expedient argament on this bebalf, Sinoe, in passages 
of the Voda and cf the Smritis, such a3 ‘ May I become many,’ * Mey I be produced,’ 
&o., it ts ast forth, that the creation of the elemente and the like ie preceded 
by egcism as a cause, egoiem ix made aut to be the immediate cause of the creation, 
which creation has an affection of intellect for its mediate cause.” 
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evidenced by their writings, made intellect, will, and other qualities 
to possess personality ; aud they regarded them as makers of the 
world. The progress in error of tho Sénkhyas was, it appears to 
me, somewhat similar to that of the Gnostics, It is evident, that, 
when the people of former ages had quite forgotten the reasou 
which first led them to account intellect aud egoism to be the 
causes of the world, and began to consider them as, in another 
way, the cansea of the world, they likewise changed their ideas 
of the things denoted by the terms intellect and egoism, began to 
look upon them as organs of cognition and egoism, respectively, 
and es unintelligent substances, and, imagining a subtile source 
from which intellect could be evolved, gave that source the 
appellation of nature, Theirreason for making nature to consist of 
goodness, passion, and darkness, was, perbups, that intellect is 
sometimes in a state of goodness, sometimes in a state of pussion, and 
sometimes in a state of darkness ; and henco its cuuse, nature, muet 
be constituted of three ingredients. When, subsequently, they saw, 
that the whole world might be derived from this naturo, they couclu- 
ded, that there was no need of a God. It is thus, on conjecture, 
that the more recent Sénkhya system sprang vp; the doctrines 
of which, onall points, have it may be, gradually undergono so 
rouch of alteration, that there is now nvta@ vestige of similarity 
between it and the scheme from which it descended. 


CHAPTER 5. 


Fuamination of the Sinkhya Dogna, that Apprehension, Will, 
Activity, Happiness, Mixery, and other Qualities, do not appertain 
to the Soul, 


To deny that cognition, will, activity, happiness, and misery 
are qualities of the soul, and to hold them to be affectiona of tho 
internal organ, is utterly at issue with reason.* I maintain, that 
apprehending, willing, doing, &c. are qualities of intelligence. 
That in which these qualities reside is called an intelligent being ; 
and the same is a soul. The S4nkhya may reply, that, in his 
nomenclature, that is called a soul, which is unendowed with 
spprehension and other qualities. My auswer is, that such a soul 





® The Sénkhyaa repudiate virtue aud vice, withal, as attributes of the soul, snd 
style them qualities of the internal organ, Vijnina Bhikehu, as appears from an 
‘extract Previously adduced, denounces the Vod4ntins ss Bauddhas, for their dootrine, 
that everything is unreal, virtue and vice included. Seo the citation irom the Sdn- 
Kya-pravachana-bhdshya, at the foot of p. 62. But are not the Saukhyae obnoxious 
to a similar reproaoh, for denying, that virtue and vice belong to the soul ? 

1t may assist the reader, if he ia told, that, in order fully to take in the present 
chapter, he should give a well-wsighed consideration to the conspectus of the BAn- 
khye system contained in Chapter 2, and to the passages appended in the foot-notes, 
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cannot; in any wise, be proved to have existence,* or to be auch a 
one as I have, or as hehas. For it is beyond doubt, that we both 
apprehend, and will, and energize, and become happy and miser- 
able ; that is, we have the qualities apprehension, will, activity, &o, 
Nor can our conscionsness of these things be illosive :+ for there ia 
said to be illusion, where there is a notion, but not @ corresponding 
object ; as whore, uacre being mistaken for silver, there is the notion 
of silver, but not silver as the object of that notion. But the 
like of this cannot have place as concerns our consciousness of 
apprehousion, will &c.; for here a notion and its object are one. 
Apprehension, will, and the rost are objects; the conscionaness of 
them is the notion: and, in my opinion, they are identical. To 
be snre, when the light reveals a jar, the light is the manifester, 
and the jar is manifested ; but the light, when we see it, is itself 
alike manifestor and manifested. So, when will arises in mo, itself 
manifests itself; for I express, that I havea will of something. 





Singolar it is, that tho ovidence brought forward, by the adhorenta of the 
Sinkhya,in proof of the existence of the soul, eoncludes it intelligent, not insentient, 


ta they wold fain have it tobe, Witness these words: Stpfamealize: quef 
Saas dieninen cera warenfeaeeqama ead: Wee- 


BATA: Feeafe | Sénthya-pracachana-dhdshye, pp. 63, 54 Nature, the 


great principle, and the rest, are ‘for another,’ i¢., they have for their end the 
éxperionca of happiness and misery and tho liberation of what is other than theme 

uch as they are composite: like a bed, a seat, &e. By this argument, 
soul, as distinct from ature, and incomplex, is made ont fo eeist.”” 

One that experiences and haa need of liberation cannot, it is manifest, be insenti+ 
ent. In what manner the Sdnkhyas go about to show, that the sou! is an experi. 
encer, and requires to be freed. and that it is, at the same time, void of sentience, 
will be seen hit the progress of this chapter. 


t aé mat a@arowae oe te enieaara: ofa 
ASOT STRAT ATTA ATT: | See 
saaa a aatfr famonts ada: 1 : 
a: qeafa aasanaamatt a oeafa 1 
eiitereiiqateatarnata ANFT | Ptanjala-dodebyavdetiita MA, 


fol. 7. verso. “ As for the conscionsnesses ‘Iam a doer,’ ‘Iam happy,’ &e., since, 
being comprehended rmong hundreds of misconceptions, such ag ‘Tam fair,’ and 
the like, they are involved in tho auspicion of nnteliableness, they do not contravene 
the argument adduced to prove the soul devoid of activity, happiness, de. On tha 
contrary, the forementioned argament, corroborated by this and other smpitie, ‘He 
who beholde all werks aa dono by nature alone, and likewise the sol ag no doer, 
beholda aright,’ disproves thore consciousnesses, or evinces them to be erroneous.” ~ 
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From this it is plain, thet simultaneously* I both will, and am 
conscious, or have a uotion, of willing; whereas, if those acta, 
“however speculatively two, were two in reality, they could not arise in 
the soul at thesametime. Accordingly, since my own consciousness 
and my opponeat’s of our acts of apprehension, will, and other 
qualities, are not distinct from their objects, viz., those acts of 
apprehension will, &c., our consciousness cannot subsist sequestered 
from their objects; and, therefore, to characterize it as illusive 
would be erroneous; and, this being the case, my soul, or my 
opponent’s is not such a thing as he describes. to be destitute of 
apprehension, will, and tho rest. Ifthe Sénkhya bestows its labour 
in order to the emancipation of such a soul, its labour is superfluous ; 
and, besides, it devolves upon every one of us all to strive to save 
himself. But my opponent does not scknowledge this; he 
asserting, that the soul described in the S4ukhya is, in verity, such 
as his and mine, and yet contending, that it has no apprehension, 
will, or other qualities. I reply that this is totally at variance with 
all that is rational. 

1 have distinctly shown, that my consciousness of my ap- 
prehension, will, happiness, misery, and so on, cannot be illusory, 
A Sénkhya, who, shutting the eyes of his common sense, declares, 
that it is illusory, should take notice of this also, that, if it be 








*Farther proof, not only of tho simultaneousness, but of the identity, of 
approhension and the consciousness of it, of will and the consciousness of it, &c., is 
found in the fact, that it seems impossible, considering their nature, nnperceived 
apprehension, will, happiness, or the like, cau have existence, 

To those who think otherwise, that is to say, that will and the consciousness of 
it, for instance, are consecutive and distinct, the author wonld propound these two 
questions. Do they hold the notion, that will first arises, and, soon afterwards, the 
consoiousness of it; and that the two for some time co-exist? Or do they hold the 
notion, that an act of the will ia followed by the consciousness of it P 

If the first, the Pandit replies, that—na ia exprossed in the toxt—be cannot 
conceive how two qualities can either arise or remain in the goul together: and 
herein his opinion is, to some extent, supported by the doctrine of the Naiydyikas ; 
who contend, that the specific qualities of the soul are antagoniatic to the length of 


mutually displacing cach other. The maxim on the subject is arafeaonat 
2 


SAAT 1 Io onder, howover, that ono such quality may displace 


another, their thoory ix, that the displacing quality must rema‘n with the quality 
displaced daring the last moment of tho subsistence of the Intter, See the note at 
the foot of p. 93. This view the Pandit rejects asan absnrd 

To the second position indicated above, the author makes anawer, that it is uot 
consciousness which is there implied, but remembrance. On thin ground, addition- 
ally to the ong just mentioned, he considers as faulty the Naiyéyika ides, which 
sopposes, that fhe consciousness of will co-oxists for one moment with will, and then 
subsists without it, What is here called conscioasness,~anubhava, aa it is esteemed 
by the Nydya,—is not so, its objoct having departed : it is memory, 

At ail events, if it be iasiated, that will and the conscionsness of will, &c., are 
distinct, still it ia certain, that they are inseparble; and that they are so is 

nt to show the Sénkhyas, that the definition of mistake, given above, i 
plicable to such oases of consciogeness. : 
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proved ao, neither can the fact of apprehension, will, happiness, 
misery, &., be proved; since, but for consciousness, there is no 
means of establishing theie existence. Should it be replied, that 
the consciousness of will, &c. is said to be an iNusion only in this 
respect, that its objects, ns will, &o, though having existence ss ~ 
gualitice of one subject, seem to appertain to e different subject, 
that isto say, being qualities of the internal organ, they seem to 
pelong to the sonl; I rejoin thus, The Saokhya saya, that the 
consciousness “ I” is au affection of the internal organ alone, and 
that will, happiness, and so forth, are also affections thereof. It is 
clear, accordinyly, that they appear in their proper subject: and 
how, then, can the consciousness of them be illusion even in the 
respect in which he declares it to beso? As Iam aware, the 
mystery of the Séxkhya’s fantastic economy consists in this. 
He holds, that the consciousness “I” ie, in fact, an affection 
of the internal organ, but that it cognizes the soul, as being ita 
proper object ; though, by reason of misapprehension, intellect also 
1s cognized,* as identical with the soul. Hence, the consciousness 
‘TI will,” “I am happy,” or the like, taking the soul for ita object, 
attributes to it tho alien qualities will, happiness, &c. This 
consciousnoss, accordingly, is illusory. Further than this limit 
error could not extravagnte. Can it be, that the consciousness 
7” can refor to another than that which ontertains it? Tt is 
certain, that, whon one who has a consciousnoss of ‘1 uses the 
word “I,” he means his own self; for there cannot bo any other 
word more unmistakably denoting one’s self, If “1” denotes self, 
tell me whether any one but its subject can be that self. It 
appears to me, that a consciousness tuch as the Sénkhya assumes 
has its parallel in a lamp whose light proceods frow another lamp, 
or in the shadow of a man cast by his neighbour. For the object 
of the consciousness “1” is self; and that in which there ig thia 
consciousness is its self: but, in that which is different from itself, 
there is not this consciousness ; and that in which there is not this 
consciousness is not the object of such consciousness. 

But perhaps the Sankhya will say, that I, their opponent, who 
hold, with the Naiydyikes, that the notion “I’’ is a quality of tho 
soul, must grant, that it is not anugual for the soul .to identify 
things other than itself with itself; inasmuch as all men who lack 
right apprehension erroneously consider the body, &c., which are 





; = : * 
scraramefiia sed arsed atari area sarfetheqrersat- 
Rez IT Tay ATTA | Pétanjalabhdshya-rdrttike, MS; fol, 
87, recto. “And, in the consciousness ‘I’ cf ordinary people, who lack right 
apprehension, intelloct also, i. ¢ , besides soul, ig, of necessity, cognizeds fcr there ig 


no ground for the supposition, that tho defect cf the improssicn of unboginning 
misapprohension is, in the case of thie consciousness, dcbarred, or becomes inoperative,» 
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distinct from the soul, to be themselves; for, if they did not so 
consider, they would not speak of themselves as being dark, or 
fair, as is conceded by the Naiyéyikes also: and thus it is decided, 
that the consciousness “I” may take cognizance of an alien object. 
T reply, that, in my opinion, men do not generally take their bodies, 
&c. to be their souls; and the fact, that they say “I am fair,” or 
’ Tam dark,” does not prove that they so take them. This shall 
be shown, when I come to consider the Nyéys and Vais’eshika 
systems. Even if I granted, that some mon thus misconceive, still 
such a mistake would uot be one of perception, but one of 
inference. If it be said, that it is from using his eyes, that a man 
calls himself dark, or fair, and that, therefore, his notion is a 
perception ; I have to reply, that, on looking at his body, he indeed 
sees it to be dark or fair : yet the votion “ This dark body, or fair, 
is myself” is not a perception, or immediate cognition. - For the 
immediate cognition “1” cannot have for its object either the 
pody, or its darkness or fairness. Know, therefore, that men 
apprehend only their proper selves in the immediate cognition 
“T;” and that, as, by means of their eyes, and other organs of 
sense, they cognize a jar, or cloth, precisely so do thoy cognize 
their bodies. When they perceive, that, from changes in the 
body, cognitions of happiness, misery, &c. arise in the soul, they 
infer, and wrongly, that the body is the soul. Thus, thon, it is 
certain, that their error is not of immediate cognition, but 
inferential, They reason, that, since tho soul receives happiness 
and misery through the medium of the body, the body is aolf The 
consciousness “1” is an immediate cognition ; but it cannot have 
the body for its object. Again, the body or the like is cognised 
by means of the eyes, or other organs of sense; but those organs 
cannot have the soul for their object. Honce, the confounding 
together of soul and body is the work of inference, not the work of 
perception. I was correct, therefore, in saying, that the immediate 
cognition ‘I” can have no other object than self. And, just as it 
cannot have an object different from itself, so the qualities will, 
happiness, misery, and the rest, of one cannot appear, In immediate 
cognition, a8 located in another. For J have already said, that 
will and other like qualities are their own manifesters. They 
raust appear where they reside : and how can thoy appear elsewhere ? 
Moreover, since the consciousness “1” can have only itself for 
object, how can the will, happiness, &. which seem to belong to 
another, be the objects of such a consciousness as “I will,” &c.? * 
But the Sankhyas, though they deny cognition and other 
qualities to the sonl, perceive, that, if it neither cognizes, nor wills, 
nor is miserable or happy, it cannot be called bound. Why, then, 
their philosophy, and ail their toil to liberate the soul? This 
objection they anticipate ; and, to rebut it, while they refuse to 
regard cognition, &c. as qualities of the soul, they maintain, that 
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in some sort, experiences cognition, will, aad so on. To arrive at 
this conclusion, they speculate as follows. Cognition, &c., which 
they call affections of the internal organ, are reflected in the soul ; 
and these reflexions* of cognition and so forth are supposed to be 
experiences of cognition, &c.: a distinction being taken between 
the two classes. in this way the soul becomes an experieucer of 
cognition, will, happiness, and misery. The experience of cogmtion 
being itself a cognition, the soul may be said to cognize. Hut the 
experiences of will, happiness, and misery cannot, suitably with the 
Sankhya systom, be denominated will, happiness, and misery. Hence, 
it is not allowed, that the soul wills, and is happy and miserable, but 
only that it is the experiencer of will, happiness, and misery ; 
though,occasionally, the reflexions vf happiness and misery are found 
spoken of as happiness and misery, iustend of experiences, of them. 
‘Lhose experiences ure, however, pronounced to be unreal; for an 
experionce vf this sort, while the reflexion of an affection of the 
internal organ, is likewise an evolution from that organ, precisely 
as its affections are, and extrinsic to the soul. When it is termed, 
unreal, it is not meant, that it has no real existence, but that it does 
not inhere in the soul, and that it is incapaple of producing any 
change in its essence. It is like the retiexion, in crystal, of a red 
roso; where, only from misapprehension, would it be thought, that 
the colour reflucted belongs tu the crystal. Now, in our view, the 
soul cannot be an experieucer in consequence of the reflexions 
spoken of. For, when a man has an oxperience, a change really 
takes place in his soul. ‘Thus would be the case, the Sankbyas 
admit, if cognition, will, happiness, and misery could be regarded 
as qualities of the soul; as they sre regarded by the Nuiyayikas, 
whose dogma on this point, as making tho soul changeable, the 
Sankhyas arraign ug unsound. On the Sankhya ground, then, that 
the reHlexions in question work no change in the soul, and are alien 
to it, the soul cannot, by reason of them, become an experiencer, 
Nevertheless, the Sdnkhyas, atrange to teli, for all that they say 
these reflexions are extrinsic to the soul, declare, that, owing to them, 
the soul becomes an experiencer of cognition, will, dc. In this 
there is a plain contradiction in terms; for it amounts to an 
asgertion, coupled with a deniul, that the soul has experience. The 
following remarks will enable us to understand how the Sénkhyas 
camo to entungle themselves in such an incongruity. 

Most impertect and erroneous, generally, are the notions of the 
so-called Hindu philosophers about things metaphysicaland physical, 
Whatever two things these schemers see to be in relation, they 
must straightway ascertain the species of that relation. For 





* Tho European reader must be constantly on his guard against supposing, that 
by reflexions, the Sinkbyas mean, figuratively impressions made in the essence of 
the soul, What the Sénkbyas do mean will be eeen from the present chapter, and 
from the second, with the noves attached to the latter: 
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instance, after laying down the proposition, that, whorever there is 
amoke there is fire, the first stop to be taken, towards completing the 
proposition, is,they say, to asceriain the relation that subsists betwoon 
the smoke and the place of itsappeurance. So, likewise, the relation 
of the fire to the site it ocoupies must be ascertained, And it.is only 
py these relations, that the smoke is a token, and the fire that 
which is betokened.* The two relations here instanced are of the 
game sort, known as sanyoga. Again, it is deemed necessary to 
determine the relation between a quality aud that to which it 
belongs, and between a whole and its component elements, &o. &o, 
The evil that has sprang from thus theoriziug is, that the pandita 
came to look upon relations, sanyoga, samardya,t &e., a8 real 
objective entities, as having existence apart from the objects they 
connect, and were led to sunder things further than it 1s reason- 
able to sunder them. Thus, according to the Naiyéyikas, s abstauce 
may sometimes be so far independent of qualities as to waut 
them altogether. ‘Tho qualities of what they reckon as origin- 
ated substances are not produced, they affirm, until after the 
production of those substances themselves, ‘lake a jur, for 
example. During the first moment of its production, it is 
devoid, in their view, of all qualities whatsoever, as colour, 
smell, taste, and tangibility. Ju the second moment it becomes 
evdowed with them. Again, the Nuaiyéyikas contend, that 
a whole is a different thing from the mere sum of its parts. 
By the joiving together of the parts a new entity is generated 
iu the whole which results:{ as las been remarked, it has, for 


* Gach relations are called, respectively, hetuldrachchhedaka and sddhyatdrach- 
chhedata; or “the determipator of tokeuncss, “and “1h determinator of betoken- 
eduess.” 

+ Sanyoza, one of the four and twenty qualitivs of the Nyéya, is contact, the 
mutual touching of two aubsiances, Only, as wontioned im the text, it is an entity, 
and has existence irropoctively of the substances to which it belongs. Moreover, 
it is deatroyed by vibidga “separation”; which also i ity. But, as» couse 
must exist prior to its effect, soparation, before perfuiming ite destructive office, is 
fabled to cooxist with contact fcr @ single moment 

Samardya, like saxyoga, is, in the first place, an entity. It is the relation 
botween substance and qnality, between a whole and its parts, &o. &c, It is oternal; 
40 that, though the things which it stands between perish, iteolf remains, Nuneri- 
cally, it is one; and thus it is the same camardya that connects @ jar und itstoolour 
in India, and another jar and its colour in Europo; and that connected Adam’s soul 
with ita qualities, aud that conuects the reader's with its own. As the reason for 
maintaining its unity, the Naiy4yikas simply refer to the lex purcimonia,, nnd leave 
common sense altog-ther out of the question. It is vselees to try to translate 
samardya, Colobrooke substitutes “ aggrogution, or intimate and constant relation ;"" 
Dr. J. B. Ballantyne, “intimate union," “ inhorence,” ' cuinherenco,” “ coinhegion.”” 

tlt wes a favourite pleasantry of a late most celebrated Naiyéyiku pandit at 
Berares, that, in rigid accordance with Lis system, cn recoiring back from a gold. 
smith ornaments wrought from metal furuished to hiw, ib would be guite just to 
demand double weight ; that of the original gold, and, ugaip, a3 much in ornamenta. 


ms ae is Heimot held, that, on the production of » whole, the parte concurring to it 
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& single moment, no qualities,* whereas its parts have; and it 
resides in its parts by the relation styled samatdéya. Jt is becanse 
a whole is predicated as residing thus in its parts, that the 
Naiyfyikas, in respect of the enunciation, that smoke betokens fire, 
set about, first of all, to ascertain by what relation it does ao. 
For, as smoke is said to reside in » place by the relation of sanyoga, 
so itis said to reside in its parts by the relation of samardya, 
Therefore, by simply asserting, that, wherever there is smoke there 
is fire, ove is apt to mislead ; since smoke, besides residing in 
given place, resides, by the relation of samaviya, in its own parts, 
where fire ia not. : 

We have now learnt how the NaiySyikas, by transmuting 
relations into entities, and interposing these entities between things 
correlated, dissever what in nature we find most closely allied. 
Accordingly, these philosophers, though they profess to believe 
cognition, &c. to be qualities of the soul, are seen—when we come 
to understand how they speak of qualities and substance—to make 
thera extrinsic to it. When, therefore, cognition &c., are said, in 
their character of qualities to’ beloug to the soul by the relation 
of samavdya, we recognize a position inadequate to that of their 
residing in the soul by inherence ;+ and yet the Nydya, on the 








It is because of their notion regarding tho novelty of wholes, that the Naiyéyi- 
kas are designated as asalkdryavadiny, in contradistinction from the Sinkhyaa 
and Veddntins, who are termed satkdryarddine ; the former holding, tbat an effect 
i@ non-existent before its production. and the latter, that an effect has 
oxistence, in ita material cause, untecedently to its manifestation, or eduction, 
abhivyakti, IMeuce, the Sénkhyas do not hold, that a property and its substrate, 
dharma und dhutmin, are altogether alien to each other, In one sense, it is trae, 
they uretaken as different; but, in another sense, they are reputed one. The roader 
will have observed, repeatedly, in foregoing notes, the expression dharma-dharmy- 
abhedde, “ because of the uon-difference of a property and that which is propertied.” 

In this case, tho Sénkhyas and the Vedéntins approve themselves nearer to 
yationality than the Naiyéyikes: but the case is rare of its kind, 











* Tho reason assigaed is Every effect must have three causes, the eam. 
avdyi, asamardyi, and nimitta. A jar, when produced, in considered to be a new 
eutity; und the same view is taken of its qualities. Of the jar, ite parta are the 
samardyi; cause; the contact of those parts, its rdyi; avd the potter aud his 
implements mnitta, Of the qualities of the jar, iteolf is the samardyt; and 
the qualities of the parte of the jar, aro the asamurdyi of those qualities. Their 
ninutta is ne before. Ae every cause must precede its effect, the jar, a cause of ite 
owa qualities, mast exist previously tothe production of its qualities, 

A very recent authority, of most respectable weight, speaks thus of thy 
three Naiyéyika causes: “It is commonly understood, that the Ny4ya philo- 
eophy acknowledges three sorts of causes, substantial or inherent, acn-substan- 
tial or exterior, and a third which migit, perhaps, be conveniently styled the 
operative cause.” Prefessor Banerjea’s Dialogues on the Hinds Philosophy, p. 127. 

4 Let it not be supposed, that, bocause the Naiy4yikas repute substance the 
Samavdyi ocauae of ite qualities,—as was enzid in the last note,—they look upon 
qualities as being intrinsic to substance. For, in the twenty-foor qualities, they 
inolade differentuosa, contact, separation, remoteness, do, real entities, Of 
these elso the substance in which they reside is the samavdyi causo; and they 
gannot, with any propriety, be suid to be mtrinsic to such substance, 
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point immediately under discussion, is much nearer to the truth 
than the Sénkhya and the Ved4ufa. 

And now we are prepared for easy apprehension of a transition 
to a much graver error. If the soul, ask the Saukhyas, may 
become a cognizer &c., from possessing cognition d&c, by the 
relation uf samavéya, why may 1t uot become sv trom possessing 
cognition and so iorth by any other relation? ‘bat the soul 
becoines thus possessed by the relation of samaviya, they refuse to 
admit; since the admission would iwply a chauge in the soul’s 
nawre. Still,.studious to make out the soul a cognizer &., or 
else uu experienver of cugnitivn &e., they proceed in this wise. 
The reflexions vf cognition, will, bappiuess, misery, &o. are 
experiences of them, severally. ‘I'bese retlexions, or experiences, 
rest upon the soul. ‘I'o the S4ukhyas an alternative is here, they 
think, presented. ‘They aliow themselves to suppose, that the soul 
cdgnizes, wills, &c., 1u the affections of the internal organ, cogni- 
tiou, will, d&c., which are connected with the soul by the relation 
of reflexiun; or to suppose, if they ghoose, that the soul is an 
experiencer of coguition &., in those reflexions, the experiences 
of cognition &., which rest on the sual by the relation ot sanyoga. 
In order to the soul’s cognizing &c., wuat does it matter, the 
Sénkhya asks of the Nuiydyika, if cognition and the rest do not 
reside 1 the suul by the relation of samacdya ; seeing that the soul 
has them by some other relation; aud there beiug no ground for 
restriction to the relation of samaviya. The Naiyuyika, thus 
controverted by the Séukhyw, canuot, iu my vpimon, return, with 
his impertect views, any answer touuued in reson. 

Precisely the error vf the Sankhyas which has just been 
detailed 18 that of » distinguished Pandit of Bouares, to whom 
L applied for solution of divers of my doubts. One of my questions. 
was 8 follows: Since, if the Sankhyas believe that misery resides 
in the soul as reflexion only, which reflexion is held to be an 
evolution from the internal organ, the soul cannot really be 
miserable, why all the toil of the Sankhya system to liberate the 
roul? The reply was, in part, as follows :* “And, if thou 


Obviously enough it was the old, aud all but universally diffased, ex-nibilian 
maxim, which suggested to the Nuiyéyikus, that every effect must bave u samardyt 
cause; 4 cause wnich, by legitimate deduction from that inuxim, ought to 
mean one from which au offect 1s evolved, or developed. From this notion the 
Naiydyikas have, however, strayed afur; and what they invond by their sumardyi 
cause is equally uninteliigibic and onaccountuble. ‘ihis is evident from thuir 
contending, chat un cifect ig altogether a new entity, us compared with its sumavdyi 
Cause; and grom shis, that they imamtain substance to be suvh a cause of ita own 
qualities ; these being oxiraueons to it, and of a different category. 


* First, he detected an inaccuracy in the expre: “if the Sdnkbyos believe, 
that misery resides in she nou! as aretiexion only;" fur, in atrict Sénkbye phraseology 
ithe retlexion of misery is not misery, but 1s its experience, Aver aud anon, 
however, tle sinkbyas express themecives as the authur expressed himself. See 
‘the tirvt paudwye frow the Mdnkiyu-pravuchana-badebys, given wt shy duut of p. #6, 
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intendeat to imply, that, according to the Sénkhya, the aoul cannot 
be miserable through the unreal relation of reflexion, * * * thon 
shouldst be asked, in return, ‘Though thou holdest, asin the Nydya, 
that the suffering of misery, which is an experience, is a quality, 
still, how, either by that quality, or by samavdya, can the soul be 
miserable f’”* In passing, the Pandit assumes, inadvertently that 
T here go the whole way with the Naiyéyikas. I take his purport 
to be this. I, with a view to prove the sul miserable, a relation 
between it and misery, an affection of the internal organ, ia 
demanded, the relation of reflexion is available ; and, should it he 
objected, that the sou! cannot hecome miserable by such a relation, 
it may be enquired, how it can become so even by the relation of 
samavdya. Then he.goes on as follows: ‘And what superiority, 
save thy long conversancy with it, dost thou see in the Naiydyika 
system, that it alone pleases thee? And what inferiority, waiving 
thet, it is novel to thee, dost thon see in the Sénkhya system, that 
thon findest the acceptation of it difficult ?” t 

Another question proposed by me was this: If misery belongs 
to the internal organ, how can its removal profit the sonl? The 
Pandit replies: “The fact, that misery resides in another than 
the soul does not prevent its cessation from being a good to the 
soul. For misery, which is held, by those who abhor the relation 
of reflexion, to reside in the soul by samardya, resides, by some 
other relation, in what is not soul.”t In the Nyya, cognition and 
other qualities, though residing in the soul by the rolation of 
samaviya, are spoken of as residing in time by temporal relation, 
in space, by spatial relation, &c. &c. What the learned Pandit 
Means is, then, this. If it be argued, that, because the S4nkhyas 
believe misery to reside in another thao the soul, that is to say, in 
the interval organ, its removal cannot benefit the soul, neither can 
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its removal benefit the soul even according to the Naiyéyikas ; 
inasmuch as, in their view, misery resides, by various relations, 
in other things besides the soul. As wé are aware, agreeably to 
the Sankhya, misery &c. are qualities of the internal organ. If 
they are so, what has their continuance, or their elimination, to do 
with the soul? But of this weighty objection the Pandit makes 
small account. The reason is, that, to his mind, samauiya, here a 
relation of the first importance, is quite-on » parity with what are 
hore inferior relations, such as the temporal and the spatial. This 
will serve asa sample of the degree to which the common sense of the 
pandits has become distempered. And I shall now address myaelf 
to show what that relation is between the experience of cognition, 
will, happiness, misery, &0,, and that which is in truth the 
experiencer of them, 

First, however, I must bestow a few words on the great error, 
committed by the Séukhyas, of distinguishing between happiness 
and the like, and their experiences. Who is conscious of any such 
distinction? From experience of happiness deduct experience: 
can one then form any idea what happiness is by itself? Not at 
all. Consequently, all the qualities TF the soul, to-wit, cognition, 
will, activity, happiness, and so on, onght to be regarded as so 
many different sorts of experience ; as was proviously exemplified, 
in the case of will. Or, should there be somo very nice distinction 
between happiness, or the like, and the experience of it, the 
two, at all eventa, are inseparable. It follows, that thora is no 
foundation for the theory of separating cognition &o. from their 
experiences, on which the doctrine depends, that the internal organ 
is the subject of happiness and so forth, and thatthe soul is their 
experiencer, % 

And now I purpose to make out, that the soul cannot, by any 
chimerical reflexions of cognition, will, &c., erroneously regarded 
a3 experiences of cognition and the rest, become an experioncer 
thereof. It is self-evident, that the experiences of cognition, will, 
happiness, misery, &o, are qualities of their experiencer: for a 
quality is that which cannot exist abstracted from its substrate. 

‘or example, the existence of colour, or of taste, or of length, or of 
breadth, under such abstraction, is impossible, And it is the same 
as concerns the experience of cognition, or the like, considered 
severally from its experience. Indeed, experience, thus circum- 
atanced, is brought into the category of the son of a barren 
woman and the horn of a hare. From this it is clear, that 
the experiences of cogaition, will, &c. are qualities; and, being 
such, they are connected with their anbstrates by the relation 
through which every other quality belongs to that which 
‘possesses it. 

To-the terminology of the Naiy4yikas, the relation between 
quality and substance is that of samavéya, But this samaviya, as 
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they desoribe it, seems to. me not only hypothetical, but irrational ;, 

so I decline to designate by it the relation between quality: 
and substance. To this relation I assign no name whatever.. 
When, in our argumentations, we have reached the boundary of the 
certain and of the intelligible, there is nothing left for ua but to. 
be ailent, As for the relation of quality and snbstance, reason 
teaches us, that it is widely different from sanyoga and auch, 
other relations. It is a relation through which quality penetrates 
and permeates the very essence of snbstance, and participates in. 
it, Just ao does experience with reference to. an experiencer. 

A reflexion, thovgh, in respect of space, it is. very near the 
aoul,—in fact, within it, like everything else ; for, in the Sankhya, 
the soul is all-pervading,—is far remote from its essence. In the 
Sénkhyea scheme, it is an evolution from the internal organ, and: 
must reside in the soul by the relation of sanyoga, and not other- 
wise. Now, how can the soul, by virtue of it, be an experiencer ? 
For, if it has not experience in its proper essence, it has none at all. 
Analogically, let it be, that a sage sits ever so close to a fool, 
or embraces him, if you will: can the fool,in consequence, bo 
prouounced wise ? 

The European physicists, who have explored acoustica, optics, 
and other similar departments of science, declare, that, when a 
man sees an object, the following process is transacted. First, 
the object ia imprinted upon the retina, bebind which is a sensory 
nerve connecting it with the brain. The nerve and the brain are, 
thus, successively affected. Then, owing to some relation between 
the brain and the soul, that is to say, between matter and what is not 
matter, the object seen is cognized. That relation is incomprehensi- 
ble: and yet of so much we are certain; that neither does the objects 
being reflected into the eye, nor does the effect produced in the 
seneory nerve, through the reflexion, nor does the.action upon the 
brain, through the sensory nerve, constitute the soul’s cognition. 
For, though the relation between the brain aud the soul is most 
jutimate, still the brain is distinct from the soul, and extrinsic to 
it. The soul’s cognizing consists in this, that itself, that is to say, 
by its essence, apprehends an object. through the eye and the other 
media enumerated, 

The conclusion is, that, if the Sénkhye’s reflexions of the 
affections cognition, will, activity, heppiness, and misery are 
distinct from the soul’s proper esseace, they are not the soul’s 
experiences of cognition, will, &e.; since, though, as to space, they 
are exeeedingly proximate to the goal, yet, viewed essentially, they 
are ae distant az the east from the west. Inasmuch, therefore, aa 
the soul’ can neither cognize, nor will, nor energize, nor be happy 
or miserable, vor be aa experiencer of cognition, &o. &o., why 
should the Sénkhyas strive so hard to liberate it? In another way, 
moreover, the SAukhyas deceive themselves and others, They my, 
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that happinese and the like are uot really in the soni, but that, 
from non-discrimination, the soul thinks itself miserable and bound : 
this is ita wretchedness, emancipation from which is desirable, In 
this statement there are two great errors. One is this. The non- 
discrimination spoken of is itself an affection of the internal organ. 
As such, it has no intrinsic relation to the soul; only that of a 
reflection: and how, then, can the soul be prejudiced by it? The 
other error is this, Even if the soul, from non-discrimmation, did 
think itself miserable and bound,—which the Séukhyas will not 
grant,—still, it could take no harm merely from thus thinking, #0 
long as it did not, in reality, incur misery by reason of non-dis- 
crimination. If, then, the Sénkhyas conceded, that it thus incurs 
misery, it would be really miserable. And, if they deny—and 
they do deny—that it does, it follows, that it stands in no need of 
being emancipated. : 

Therefore, that position only, which is laid down in the 
rixty-second stanza of the Sdnkhya-kérikd, can be justified on 
S4nkhya principles; namely, that it is not the soul, but nature, 
that is hampered and that is disengaged. 

T have already shown, that the Sankhyas go to all the trouble 
they take to prove the soul devoid of apprehension, desire, &o., in 
order that the soul may be proved susceptible of emancipation.” 
They allege, that, if apprehension, desire, happiness, misery, and 
the reat be acknowledged to be qualities of the sou!, they must be 
& part of its proper nature: and the nature of anything is inalien- 
able, Only by making out the soul to be unendowed with appre- 
hension and the like, they say, does its emancipation become 
possible. For, in the view of all the pandits, there is no emancipa- 
tion apart from insentience. That riddance from pain ia india- 
pensable, we all hold alike. Now, let it be granted, for a moment, 
that these notions are correct; that is to say, that emancipation 
cannot take place without the abolition of apprehension, and that 
misery, like cognition, &c., if a quality of the soul, must continue 
for ever. Still, it is improper, out of fear for the soul, to describe 
a thing as being other than it is, and to give aid to such a deceit 
by sophistry. I mean, that it is wrong to insist, that apprehension, 
desire, and so on, which sre really qualities of the soul, are not 80, 
Man, we know, is mortal. But, if, from dread of death, I, a man, 
affirm, that I am not a man, shall I, on that account, escape 
death? If, therefore, the S4nkhyas are convinced, that whatever 
hes apprehension, desire, &c. for qualities is doomed to the fearful 
evil of never parting with them, it is the counsel of wisdom, seeing 
that they are left without resource, to abide their lot in patience, 
and not to belie reality. ; 





* It cannot bat seem oxtrecrdinary blindness, in the Sénkhyas, not to perceive, 
that the very efforts which they put forth to show, that the soul is capable of being 
emancipated, go to prove that it haa no need of being emancipated. 
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The truth is, however, that the pandits’ notion is baseless, that 
emancipation consists in definitive alienation of apprehension, &o. 
And the assertion of the Sankhyas is erroneous, that, whatever has 
misery for a quality can never be discharged of it. When the’ 
cause of misery is removed, the misery likewise takes ita departure ; 
and Almighty God will deliver from it whomscever He blesses 

-with His grace. I shall treat of these points when I discuss the 


Nyfya. 


CHAPTER 6, 


Brief Consideration of one Topic of the Mimdnsi, with a few Remarks 
on the Intellectual Peculiarities of the Pandits, and on their Style 
of Reasoning, 


Greatly do the Mim&nsakas err, in not acknowledging God ; * 
and, again, while they do not acknowledge Him, in believing in 
virtue aod vice, and in laying upon the heads of men the burthen 
of rites and coremonies; and, lastly, in maintaining, that the 
Veda has existed from eternity. My refutation, in the third 
chapter of this section, of the first two of these errors, as held by the 
Sénkchyas, will equally well apply to the Mim4nsakes. But there 
is this difference of view between the two schools, as regards the 
Veda. The Sdnkhyas hold, that, at the beginning of every reno- 
vation of the univeree, it issues anew from the mouth of Brahmé, but 
without.hia composing it ; whereas, according to the Mim4nsakas, it 
has always existed : and the snme arguments that are good againat 
the former notion are just as cogent when applied to the fatter. 
However, as for this latter view, that is to say, that the Veda was 
-made by no one, but of itself has: been in existence from all 
duration, one may indeed wonder at such an irrational theory. 
If asked for their proofs of this, the Mim&vusakas can only reply, 
that no name of the writer of the Veda has come down tous.t But 
what sort ofa proof is this P Many is the book whose author's name 
nobody knows: but do we infer, therefore, that such a book never 


*To name one Miménsaka,—Pértheefrathi Misra, in the first chapter of the 
Sdetradipikd, labours at length to overset the arguments adducible to prove the 
existence of deity. 


o 
|] Pérthasérethi Misra, in the first chapter of the Sastra-dipitd 


* Had there beon any author of the Veds, surely remembrance of him would heve 
boon preserved hy ascotasive etudenta of the Veda ; ax hae boen the case in respeot of 
Baddhs and others.” 2 

P&rthasérathi gceoa onto urge, that, if the Vedas had hadan author, itis 
impossible be could ever have been forgotten. 
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‘hed a*beginning in time? And how, pray, differs an ancient book 
from an ancient house? And who ever concladed, that an old:house 
‘had -been built from the beginning of all things, on the ground, 
that ite ‘builder’s name has been lost in oblivion? There is, in 
short, only one topic connected with the Miménsé, on which I 
purpose to remark, It is as follows. 

To find, that the Mimdns4 esteoms the Veda to be infallibly 
authoritative, and, nevertheless, decides, that the gods named in 
it are all imaginary,* and that the relations concerning them there 
are more fablea; and to find, that, though Indra is denied to 
exist, yet to make offerings in his name is sufficient to ensure 
great reward; cannot but strike one with astonishment. 
‘Wherever, allege the Mim4&nsakas, the gods and their exploits are 
apoken of in the Veda, itis not intended to recount actual facts: 
the end in view being to magnify the benefit of ritual acts, and so 
to allure men to engage in them. But how can any one who has 
the slightest discrimination say, after reading the Veda, that the 
persons who originally addressed its hymns to Indra and others, 
did not themselves believe these to be real divinities ? And who 
can imagine & man’s doing worship to an unreal god, and singing 
praises to a noventity, and imploring nobody, in the expectation 
of receiving therefore eminent recompense f 

On tlis subject Mim&nsakas seem to reason thus. All our 
strivings are for the attainment of reward; this reward being 
dependent upon works; aod information about works being 
obtainable from the preceptive enunciations of the Veda, Jf we 
sccept these three things, why need we accept more? If we 
hold the precepts of the Veda to be true, what harm is there in 
our looking upon the rest of the Veda as aromance? And, if 
reward comes of works, these suffice; and what is the use of the 

.gods and the rest? Again, if works give rise to various fruits, 
then, as a seed possesses an innate power of originating a sprout, Bo, 
by maintaining, that works possess an innate energy, we are 
enabled to account for the production of the world; and what 
necessity, in that case, is there of a God? To refute such strange 
notions may be spared; the very statement of them is refutation. 
Still, 1 shall reply to them in the third chapter of the second section, 
where I apeak of the error into which the pandits fall on the 
‘subject of virtue and vice. 

Thus I have examined, in the present and three preceding 
chapters, the main doctrines of the Sénkhya—the Yoga included 
and of the Miménss. Any man whose common sense is unsopbiati- 
cated, on inspecting these doctrines as set forth and defended in 
the Sénkhys and Mim4nsé, must perceive, that the pandits are 
most faulty in their manner of argumentation. As compared with 
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those systems, the Nydya and the Vaiéeshikea are greatly eligible. 
And yet their adherents also, ancient and modern, betray the 
intellectual defects common to all the pandits ; as will before long 
be evinced. 

Even as concerns things that are self-evident, these scholars go 
deplorably amiss, When a person reaches this state, it is most 
difficult to bring truth home to him. If a man, for instance, gets.to 
doubt whether he has twenty fingers and toes, who can resoive bis 
misgiving for him? You count them, one by one, to him; but, 
nevertheless, he cannot satisfy himself that they make up a score. 
After this, there is no hope of removing his uncertainty. Something 
similar to this state of mind is that of the pandits; as one cannut 
but see, on looking into the S&okhya and Miméneé. To dispel 
their difficulties is, consequently, no easy task; and yet I have 
ventured to undertake it. But, such are the peculiarities of my 
countrymen,—as I know from old experience,—that they will not 
understand my answers ; and the real reason is, that they do not 
wish to understand thom. Where there are persona who cannot 
be reached by rational arguments, we can only commend them to 
God ; for to Him is possible what to man is impossible. 

no this, again, the pandits manifest their wrong babits of mind, 
that when they set about considering subject, they do not, first 
of all, soberly ask themselves what the facts are, bearing on it, 
which they and others are acquainted with. Such is the spell over 
their minda, and, from prepossession towards what they wish to 
believe, such ig the partiality of their contemplation, that they 
adopt maxims which are baseless, as if they had no imperfection, 
and accept defective illustrations in place of proofa, and reason 9n 
the strength of them: nor do they reflect whother their arguments 
are cogeut or futile, or whether they may not be met by connter- 
arguments, And so they go on, rearing one thing upon another, 
utterly regardless of the preposterousness of their conclusions, 

One more defect of their intellectual constitution is this, that: 
they fail to enquire what things are within the range of human 
reason, and what are beyond it. With the short cordof human 
wit they vainly essay to measure the profundities of God’s fathom- 
less perfections, and to determine their limits. He who will act 
thus cannot but stumble and at last fall disastrously. 

People who follow the dictates of common sense steer clear, for 
the most part, of such errors. Common sense is that sense which 
ja shared by the generality of mankind. By its aid, even the 
illiterate and rustics are able, in their daily occasions and trana- 
actions, to judge between the true and the false, and between the 
useful and the harmful. When any one, abandoning it, sets about 
adducing grand arguments in support of his favourite notions, he ia 
very apt to get lost in a wilderness of nonsense, and to think, that 
the ground is above his head and the eky beneath his feet, But, 
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to obey the admonitions of common sense is not the way of the 
paodits; and so we see how such wonderfaol dogmas as they 
profess o’me to be suggested to them. 

Their style of reasoning may be illustrated by the following 
story. Once on a time, two men, travelling in company, laid a 
wager as to who would first reach the end of the next day’s journey. 
One of them, getting up early the following morning, saw that the 
other was stili asleep. With great complacency, he thereupon 
dressed, tied up his kit, and set off. Inhis haste, however, 
wnawares to himself, he put on the other’s turban instead of his 
own. Hurrying forward, ou reaching the end of the day’s journey, 
he found his companion had not got the start of him, and was not 
even within sight. And then he sat down, opened his bundle, 
took out his mirror, and began to inspect himself. Seeing that he 
had on the other’s turban, be fluug down the mirror, exclaiming: 
« Alas t well-a-day! I have taken all his trouble to get here firss ; 
and, after all, my friend has outstripped me.” On this, a bystander, 
who had heard his lament, began to reason with him. “ What do 
you mean?” said he. Here you are, arrived and waiting ; and how 

oan you say, that your friend has, after all, outstripped you? Can 
you be so bewildered as to believe, that your sense of self has been 
travsferred to another?” But atill he turned a deaf ear. He had 
resolved on taking it for au invariable rule, that his frieud’s tarban 
could be on no one’s head bat his friend’s; and, accordingly, he 
must infer, that he himself had become the other, and that he 
had all along been lebouring under illusion, in thinking it was 
himself who bad started firat on the day’s jvurney, and prosecuted 
it, and completed it. 


SECTION HU. 


CHAPTER 1, 


Briefly prefatory with an Ezamination of the Nydya and Vaie eshika 
Doctrines touching God. 


I shall now consider the Ny&ya and the Vais‘eshike. Bat, aa ¥ 
have before noted, there are many doctrines common to almosé all 
the Systems. When I take up such points, in discussing the 
Nyfya and Vais’eshika, what I shall offer will, therefore, be 
applicable to the Systems generally. 

At the outset I remarked, that the authors of nearly all tha 
Systems announce, as the ureat end of their compositions, the 
attainment of final beatitude. At their respective beginnings, the 
Nydya and the Vais‘eshika Aphorisms make distinct statements to 
this effect. And so far forth they are worthy of commendation ; 
it being most fitting to all men, and it being of all things moat 
necessary, that they should strive, with their entire might, to find 
out the means of salvation. Yet I cannot concur with the partizangs 
of the Systems, in regarding rieht apprehension as the chief oanse 
of emancipation ; my own belief being, that this. effect springs from 
the spontaneous grace of God. I acknowledge, indeed, that right 
apprehension is instrumental to salvation; but it is not that right 
apprehension, consisting in discriminating between soul and 
what is not soul, which the authora of the Sratems teach to be the 
sole meana thereto. That eort of right apprehension, taken by 
itself, I hold to be of no benefit ; a position which I shall snbstantiate 
by and bye. The sort of right apprehension which I maintain to be 
beneficial is this: rightly to apprehend God, and oneself, and one’s 
wretchedness, and the way of escape from it, and what man ought 
to do, and what he ought to forbear. I do not mean, however, 
that to acquire, in its entirety, a right apprehension of these things 
is shsolutely necessary ; for this is impossible to man, I mean, 
that he ought to make this acquisition in so far asit is indispensable 
to his good. Requisite right apprehension, as concerns God, 
should be such as to move man to honour, to love, to worship, and 
to fear Him; such as to purify man’s nature, and to lead him to 
love virtue and to. abhor vice. And, further, a man’s right 
apprehension, pertaining to himself, should be so much as to enable 
him to appreciate his place in the order of the universe ; to think 
of himself as he appears in the sight of God ; and to underatend 
his relation to God, and his relations to hie fellow-creatares, in 
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order that he may be qualified to act according to those relations, 
And, again, a man’s right apprehension should be enfficient to 

uslify him to realize his own wrotchedness, so that he may taka 
thought how to escape from it; and sufficient for him to acquaint 
himself with the means calculated to bring abont such escape, 50 
that he may avail himself of those means. But of these things 
there is no correct account in the Ny4ya, or in the other Systema. 
Far from it, they inculcate numerous errors concerning them, 

Most inappropriate is the accoant given, in the Nydya and 
Vais’eshika, of the divine attributes, such as God’s greatness, 
power, wisdom, holiness, and justice. 

The soul, atoms, the mind, and many other things, no less 
than God, they hold to have existed from eternity, Like God, they 
have been, of themselves, from all duration, and were created by no 
one. How far does this view fall short of God’s greatness, 
absoluteness, and sovereignty! According to the Naiy4yika, soula 
and atoms are innumerable; and, if they have ulways had 
spontaneous existence, it is manifest, that their existing is not in 
subordination to the will of God. As they had not their origin 
from God's will, so neither could they be by Him brought to nought. 
Even if God had willed otherwise, no change could have been 
operated as to their existence : nor will He be able to operate any 
such change. How, then, can absolnteness and sovereignty be 
predicated of God, as regards them? Him we call absolute and 
sovereign, on whose will, or permission, everything depends; and 
without entire subjection to whose will, nothing can be or happen. 
If the existence of souls, atoms, &c, be not subject to the will of 
God, Hie sovereignty does not extend to their existence. On this 
principle, God cannot be proved to be God : for God is He who is 
over all, 

To this view the pandits would bring forward this objection : 
Tf you deny unbeginning existence to atoms, what cause of the 
origin of the world can you produce? For every effect must have 
a material cause; as ajar clay. But for tho clay, of what will the 
potter make his jar? In this way God formed the world out of 
atoms; and how could He have made it without atoms ?” In reply, 
T would ask the pandits, whether they consider the power of God 
to be of like kind to that of the potter. Ifthe powera of the two 
be similar, then God required limbs and appliances; just as the 
potter, in fabricating a jar, is obliged to use his hands, feet, and 
sundry other implements. And, if it be conceded, that God, unlike 
the potter, had no need of limbs and appliances, but could have made 
the world by His mere will, where is the difficulty in acknowledging, 
that He could have created it without = material canse? By His 
inscrutable power He was able to originate the entire world, 
material cause snd material effect together. If it be objected, 
that this is inconceivable, I would ask, whether it be not equally 
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{nconevivable, that God could have fremed the world out of atoms, 
by His will atone, and without recourse to bodily membere. Do we 
aee, anywhere among men, a workman of such skill, as that, by a 
simple operation of mind, he can call effects into being? My 
opponent may perheps easy, that the human soul answers these 
conditions ; for, by its mere will, it sets the hands and feet in motion: 
aad he may add, that, in like sort, at the beginning of the world, 
God, by Hie will, imparted motion to the terrene and other atoms. 
Let the parallelism of the illustration be granted; yet the main 
diffloulty, that of inconceivability, is still where it was. We know, 
to be sure, that the soul, by ita mere will, moves the hands and feet. 
Bat who can comprehend how this comes to pass? The will is 
invisible and intangible: resembling neither a cord, with which a 
thing may be brought near; nora staff, with which a thing may 
be rrised or thrown down. How can it have any influence on the 
hands and feet, which are insentient matter? And how can it 
raise or depress them? The whole is inconceivable. If, then, the 
works of God outreach our conception, how can we assign limits to 
His power, which is inscrutable? But the soul’s communicating 
motion to the hands and feet cannot properly be drawn into . 
analogy : for the hands and feet are of the body which belongs to 
the eonl; but terrene and other atoms are not of the body of God, 
He being bodiless. The difficulty of operating, by the mere will, 
upon what is not of one’s body remains, therefore, precisely where 
we fonnd it. Nor can you call terrane and other atoms the body 
of God ;* for you cannot maintain, that the qualities and nature of 
body are possessed by them. Thus, the body influences the soul ; 
but you cannot affirm, that God is affected by terrene atoma, &o., 
in the eame manner. Since there are, thus, numerous characteria- 
tios of body which do not appertain to the terrene and other atoma, 
if you give the name of God’s body to these atoms, atill our bodies 
cannot be adduced as analogous to them. My meaning, in sum, ir, 
that, whereas the tenet, that God created all things by His infinite 
and insorntable power, is not open to exception, the opinion, which, 
in arguing the independent and unbeginving existence of the 
material world, undeniably abridges God of His sapreme absolute- 
ness and plenary sovereignty, is imbued with error. 

There are two particular objections, say the pandits, to the 
view, that souls had their origin from God. The first is, that it 





® According to the author of the Dinakuri, the following opinion waa held 
by the adherents of A’chérys, by which title Udayana A’chérya, sacst probably, 
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possesses sn eternal body : still it is uot established, that I's’wara has s distizict, or 
proper body ; for it is held, by ws, that the atoms themselves are his body.” 
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involves, as againat God, the imputation of unequal dealing and 
cruelty. The second is, that, if we hold souls to be generated, we 
must hold them to be destructible. I shall return to these pointa 
in a short time. : 

The Nyfys and Vaigeshika dogma, which is algo that of the 
Yoga and Veddnta, that whatever God does,—ns in framing the 
world, for instance,—He does solely for the purpose of awarding 
to aoule the fruit of their worke,—He doing nothing of His own free 
will,—is, likewise, exceptionable. On what ground is God believed 
to be thus fettered? To know, to will, and to,do are natoral 
faculties of an intelligent being; and, if God isan intelligent 
Boing, it is congruous to maintain, that, by virtue of His free will, 
He can act whenever it may seem good to Him 0 to do. 

To this the pandits would reply, that, if God, withont 
reference to the works of souls, of Hin mere will fashioned the 
universe, the blemish would be imputable to Him, that there 
was some want, to satisfy which He engaged in creation :* but, 
if it be held, that He did so in accordance with the works of souls, 
the blemish of His having a want will not attach to Him; and it 
follows, that He made the world for the sole parpose of awarding 
to every one the consequences due to his deeds, My answer is, 
that neither do I maintain, that God made the world to fulfil an: 
want implying that He lacked aught, to obtain which He engages 





s Neuzly all the Hindu philosophers, the Bandahas included, have tenght the 
eternity of the aoul and the tenot of metempaychsir, Had occasion been presented 
to them of aasailing the position, that God created the world irrelatively to the worka 
of souls, wo may judge, from the ensuing passage, how, in all likelihood, they would 
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sana is over accompanied by wish of self-profit, or else by compassion, And these, 
being impertinent as concerns the creation of the world, refute the notion, that it, 
tuck ereation, was due to the act of a prudent person : for there can be no unfulfilled 
desire of a Lord whosa every wish is already satisfied. that he should be creator of 
the world, Nor could his creative egency be ezerted from compassion, Tnasmuch 
a8, prior to oreation,—since the senses, bodies, and objects were aa yet unproduced, 
—there was no misery of souls, for dispelling what misery wae there seope for oow- 
passionate desire P* 

‘Vachaspati Mis'ra, while engaged in upholding the atheistic doctrines of the 
Séakhye, writes ax above, in cpporition to those who maintain the helief of a 





The last two words of the Ssnakrit are of very doubtfal correctness; but 
wasnascript is at hand, by which to mead them, if pat in . , 
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in creation: but I do maintain, that, by reason of one of the 
perfections of His nature, goudness, He was pleased to make 
manifest, through the medium of creation, His supremely love- 
worthy and wondrous attributes. God made the world, saya my 
opponent, in order to requite the good and evil deeds of souls. 

jut why should He requite?* ‘ithe very objection intimated 
against me, and which I set aside, here arises, to-wit, that there 
was some want of God’s to be supplied by auch requital. If it be 
replied, that, in virtue of the equity t of His nature, He awards to 
each the froit of bis works, 1 rejoin, that it is in virtue of an 
excellence of His nature, namely His gooduess, that He made 
manifest Hig supremely loveworthy attributes by creating souls 
and by making them to rejoice in the contemplation of His perfec- 
tions. Any one has discrimination enough to perceive, that, from 
mere vanity, to go about exhibiting one’s importance, under the 
impulse ot a longing to hear it proclaimed by the world, is one 
thing; and that 16 1s quite auother thing, to make manifest the 
excellence of anything because such manifestation is fitting and 
laudable, When a foolish man, actuated by vanity, goes here and 
there to display his importance, everybody laughs at him. But, if 
@ learned Europesn were to bring some very extraordinary machine 
to this country, and invite people to his house, and show them tho 
wonders of the machine free of charge, no one would deride 
bim, but, on the contrary, all would thank and praise bim for 
his gratuitous kindness and trouble. Just so, the manifesta- 
tion of anything that is excellent is no fault, but itself an excel- 
lence. God, therefore, because of the very excellence of His 





* We have seon above, at p. 28, that, in the view of the the atic Hindus, to save 
the Deity from the impotation of unequal deating and cruelty, it is thought necessary 
to refer the noequal portions of sunis in thie world to the diverse worka of those 
sonls in bygono states of existence. To Véchsspati Mis‘ra, in his cbaracter of 
advooate'on behalf of the Sénkhya, thie seems unsatisfactory, We tind him ssying 
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1’s'ware, if moved, by compassion, to creste, would create creatures in happiness 
not of diverse conditions. If to this it be replied, that eraeness of the condi- 
tion of souls is owing to the diverseness of their works, it nity, J reply, that he, 
Is'ware, pradent, should superintend works ; since, but fcr hia very superintendence 
works, being unintelligent, could nct proceed to act; and, consequently, as their 
effects, vis., the body, the senses, and sense-objects, would not be produced, the 
non-production of misery would be a matter of facility.” 

® Indeed, the reply hore put into the mouth of the Hindu gives him credit for 
clearer notions tcuching God's equity than he cuuld really come by from study of 
his so-called sacred booka. ‘ 
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nature, makes known, through creation, and otherwise, His love. 
worthy snd wondrous attributes. Thet such attributes, calculated 
to awaken affection and joy, should forever remain hidden, would 
seem moat numest. : 

Let us now consider God’s attributes of juatica and holiness, 
as viewed in the Ny4ya and Vaiégeshika. As for His justice, if we 
scan these systems superficially, it may seem, that the doctrine of 
His beatowing requital according to works involves it, And, when 
the followers of those systems declare, that even the most trifling 
pain endured in this world must be taken to have had sin for its 
cause, and that, therefore, a former state of existence must be 
admitted, or else God’s equity suffers the imputation of imper- 
feotness, it looks as if they believed, in all its falness, in justice as 
an attribute of Deity. On locking more closely, however, we 
find, that here too they are quite in the derk, as also touching 
God’s holiness. 

As I have before remarked, the Systems receive the Vedas, the 
Smritis, the Par&uas, &c, as authorities. ‘the former, therefore, 
share with the latter avy faults ascribable to them on the score of 

ortraying amiss the justice, holiness, and other attributes of God. 

t it not be aupposed, that I am going out of my way to fasten 

faults on the Systems. Secrets, which else lurk unperceived, 

necessarily staud forth in avy thoroughgoing examination sach as 
that with which I am occupied. 

No mau is ignorant, that God is just and holy ; and we need 
not be surprized to find Him so called ia religions of human origin. 
Bat man, unaided, canuot attain toa correct knowledge of the 
holiness and other attributes of the Deity. His inability betrays 
itself, when he ventures into detaila on the subject, or, incidentally, 
when he is treating of matters cognate to it. Hence, the express 
declarations regarding God’s holiness and other attributes, which 
we find in a book on any religion, are not a sufficient warrant, in 
the examination of that religion, Further and fuller ex;loration 
is indispensable. We should consider all that there is in the book, 
and also what is there omitted, und likewise all that has legitimate 
eonnexion with its subject-matter; and then we are in a position 
to pass judgment on it, From the fact, with reference to the 
Systemutists, that they admit as authorities the Vedas, the 
Purfnas, &c., it comes out, that, if the Ny&ya and Vaigeshika do 
not, in express words, militate very greatly against the justice 
and holiness of God, it ie not because the writers on those schemes 
entertained fit and correct notions of the divine attributes, but 
simply because they did not dilate on those topics. Had they 
done se, they would have exhibited errors of every description. 

Again, if we search out what the Systematists teach con- 
cerning those things which man is to do, aud those things which he 
in to forbear, and other pointe allied with religion, we may lear 
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what views they hold of God’s justice, and holiness, sad other 
attributes. For, so strict is the connexion between morelity and. 
theology, that any faults which ere found in views about the 
former imply, of necessity, faults in the views held about the latter. 
Of morality grossly wrong ideas occur in the Vedas, the Purépas, 
and the rest; and, where these err, the Systeme participate their 
errors, 

T shall, moreover, show, in the sequel, that the doctrines of 
the Systems, taken by thomeelves, touching virtne aud vice, are 
signally fauity ; and, such being the case, trom this ground also 
it results, that they mistake as regards holiness and others of the 
divine attributes. 

According to the tenets of the Ny&ya and Vaiseshika, God 
can in no wise possess the attribute of mercy. It being one of 
the dogmas of these systems, that no effect can take place irrela- 
tively to the works of souls, whatever a soul receives must be 
aocounted a consequence of its works; and, if it succeeds in 
attaining to s#lvation, it earns salvation, It ie evident, that 
there is an exercise of mercy, when God bestows what has not been 
merited. ‘The existence ot such mercy is at variance, however, 
with the dogmas of the Ny4ya, of the Vaiseshika, and of all the 
other Systems. 

Moreover, since the Nyaya and Vaiéeshika deny, that God 
made the world of His free will, bat affirm, that He did so to 
requite souls, they altogether do away with the goodness which He 
evinced in creation, When we behold God’s world, on every 
side we perceive evidences of His wonderful goodness and Leunty, 
In the first place, man, before he was created, was nothing ; but, 
in vouchsafing to him existence, and life, and the faculiy of 
knowledge, how has God constituted him capable of happiucas! 
Though, now in our fallen state, it is ours to satfer much misery, 
atill ell our anifering, nay death itself, is the fruit of our ein; and 
we alone areto blame for it. Had man never sinned, his happiness 
and especially that which, by reason of his rectitude of mind and 
purity of origina! nature, he would have enjoyed from knowing God, 
from devotion and love to him, and from cowmunion with him, would 
have surpassed description, When we behold the sun, the source of 
80 much gladuess and bevefit, or the moon and the sidereal world, it 
seems, indeed, as though the goodness of the compassionate Author 
‘of our being were holding converse with us in a bodily form. The 
very trees, which comfort and refresh us, and yield us their luscious 
fruitage, and the charming mountains snd nvera which embellish 
the earth, almost call upon us, with united voices, to give praise 
for the love and bountifulness of our merciful Father. But who 
could adequately depict the countless sources of happinesa which 
God has created? And each and ail of them are manifested to us 
as tokens of His goodness, when we come to believe, that He 
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fashioned the universe of His own free will, and from the bounti- 
fulness of His nature. But the Naiyéyikas and Vaiseshikas, having 
established it as a maxim, that all things are indebted for their 
origi to the works of souls, have overspread these glories with the 
blackness of gloom. And they have transformed God into a bard- 
natured huckster, who secures his pay from his customers, and 
sells his wares by rigid tale, weight, and measure. So much for 
the description of the Supreme Being which we meet with in the 
two most reasonable of the Hindu Systems. 


CHAPTER 2, 


Examination of the Nydya and Vaiseshika Tenets relative to the 
Soul; namely, that it had no Beginning, that it is All-pervading, 
and that it takes Birth again and again. 


Numerous are the faults of the Nyéya and Vaideshika, even in 
their account of the soul. Souls they hold to have existed from 
eternity, and to be, each, diffused throughout all space. I have 
already pointed out, that, if unoriginated existence be ascribed to 
any but God, His deity is impugned. I now purpose to consider 
the grounds on which souls are maintained, by the Nydya and 
Vaiseshika, to have existed always, and to be diffused everywhere. 
If we do not so believe, ssy the udvocates of those systems, the 
soul must be perishable. As for existence from all duration, it ia 
argued, that whatever had a beginning will have an end; as a jar, 
cloth, &c.; and, therefore, if a soul once began to be, it will 
Bome time cease to be.* But I would sak, what foundation 

there is for the maxim, that all which has had « beginning 
shall have an eud. Should it be replied, that the history a 
jar, or the like, supplies foundation for it, I rejoin, that what 
may be predicated of jars avd such-like material things is not on 
that account predicabie of the soul; so great is their disparity. 
Moreover, the origin, continuance, and termination of anything 
depend solely upon the will of God. It it pleased God, could 
He not, by His infinite might, preserve a jar for ever and ever ? 
By evidencet which I do not here adduce, it is established, 
tbat human souls are immortal ; and so it is evident, that it is the 
will of God, that they should be so. And can anything thwart 
His power to do as He wills'to dof Can the aforesaid maxim of 





© Whit the Hindus esteem to be the most unanswerable argument of the soul's 
eternity will be considered hereafter. 

tt is nct opportune, at this place, to indicate more distinotly than in this 
manner, the nly certain warrant for believing in the gonl’s immortality, namely, 
the Holy Scripture, 
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my opponents obstruct His infinite power? Tt is a great mistake, 
in them, to take up & maxim gratuitously, and then to wish to 
fotter with it the whole world, nay, God himeelf, whether it be 
appropriate or inappropriate. . 

Ass proof of the maxim of the pandite, that whatever had 
a beginning must have an end, it is alleged. that every originated 
substance is necessarily made up of parts,* and that the parts of 
anything thue constituted may come asunder. and so the thing 

some time perish. To this I bave to eay, as before, that all ench 
suppositions are applicable to material things alone; and that the 
origination, continuance, and end of all things depend solely upon 
the will of God. 

‘That the soul is all-pervading must algo be believed, say the 
pandits, if we would consider it to be indestructible.t According 
to them, dimension is of three descriptions; atomic, intermediate, 
and infinite. Atomic dimension is the last degree of minuteness. 
Intermediate dimension ia that of a jar, of cloth, or of any origi- 
nated substance whatsoever. However great it mav be, it has limits. 
Infinite dimension, the third kind is unlimited. It is thie epecies of 
dimension which, the pandits teach, belongs to God, to souls, to 
ether,} to time, and to space; and whatever has this dimension 
js all-pervading. Further, according to them, things of atomic 
or of infinite dimension are indestractible, but those of intermediate 





© Dharmardja Dfkebita, speaking of the internal organ, holds thie langage? 


a areal fread arfeqerata aTaaaTTa | Peddnte-paribhdshe p. 


3. “The internal organ ia not without parts: being an originated subsienoe, it is 
mode up of parts.” 


t af 4 sartan gam ad: ofhea: aiiked ar oragaafa- 
arfrenfeer serfeearremtqaaqitara: eqeerd: | sénthya-prava 


chana-bhdshya, p.95. ‘And if it were acknowledged, that the eral ie * Limited’, or 
finite—like m jar and such other thinge—since, as is the case: with these, it must 
possess the properties of having parts and of being destractible, the result would ba 
@ tenet contradictory to that of our system.” 


Anoam Bhatts says, speaking of ether: zi 

178, Speaking faxarganaaq fray | 
sarkads piled, MS., fol. 7, verso, “ As being, like the soul, all-pervading it és, like it 
ot) al, 

t A characterisation of dids'a will serve to show how inadequately it is 
represented by “ether.” In dimension, it is, as has heen said, infinite; it isnot 
anade up of parta; und colour, taste, emell, and tangibility do not appertain to it. 
So far forth it corresponds oxactly to time, space, T’s’wara, and aul. Its speciality, 
as compared therewith, consists in its being the material cause of sound. Rxonpt for 
its being #0, we might take it to be one with vacuity. 

In passing, this his, doubtless, the fifth element referred to in the fellowing 
words of Megasthenes, aa cited by Strabo: Ipde 82 rols rérrapat oraryetors 
aéprrn thy tots pio, dE Hs 6 obp vos Kal Ta dorpa. Schwanbeck’s 
Megasthenis Indica, p. 138. 
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dimension cannot be indestractible.* A sol, then, to be: in- 
destractible, must needa be, in size, either atomic or infinite. Tf tt 
be the first, then its qualities, as apprehension, will, &., cannot be 
subject to immediate. cognition ; for there is another maxim, that 
the qnalities of an atom—as, for instance, the colour of taste of 
earth in ita atomic character,—are incapable of being so cognized.t 
Tt is, however, a fact of universal consciousness, that the qualities 
of the son] are cognized immediately; and hence the pandits are 
compelled, on their principles, to regard the sou! as of infinite 
dimension. The reply which I gave at the.end of the last para- 
graph is equally applicable in this place. 

Another relevant objection that would offer itself to the 
pandits, is this. “Tf the soul be not all-pervading, but bounded by 
the body, it must vary in dimension as the body varies: and the 
same soul may, in one state of exiatence, in form an ant; in another, 
& hnman being ; and, in a third, an elephant. Assuming the soul 
to be bounded by the body, it must be very minntein an ant; and, 
when it passes into a man, or into an elephant, how can it 
discharge i ite, fencuon ?t And how can it take | Sognizance of the 














© Vijodna Uhikeha rays of tho sont : FRACACHOTA STaCTETRAT PIT» 


AAT |. Sénthya-pravoshna-bhashya, p. 85. “If it wore of intermediate dimension 
it must bo conatituted of parte, and, therefore, wonld be destructible. ” 


‘The following also refers to the soul: | AGATA: | aaT aarfaaa~ 
FARA FATA | Torka-dipitd, MB, fol.8, verso, “Tt te 


not of intermediate dimension.” If it were ac, from being uneternal, and hence 
peria’ here would follow the destraotion of what ia done, and the accession of 
what i¢ not done.” 

What ia meant is thie, The works of the soul are assumed to be inalienable and 
inevitnhle. On tho theory, then, of the sonl’s perishableness, its works would miss of 
their effect. which, by the hypothosis, cannot thasfail, Further, newly created soula 
would reap fruit which they had not sown, 


taatsiant wa a nee gaat wae arqaritady 
aarrearaaT are: 1 Shiddhdntamuktatali: Bibliotheca Indica,Vol, IX, pp. 


88. 89. “Since the mind is atomic in dimension, and since grossness is eusontial in 
order to neraeption, if ongnition, happiness, én, hed their seat in the mind, they 
would nt ha perooived, or immediately cognised.”” 

A farther objection, and one morsordinarily urged, against the hypothetical 
notion, that the soul in of atomio bulk, will be found in the words of the S4nkhya and 
‘Vaisenhika writers adduced in the second note forward. 

tS’ankara A’ohdrya, in the passage abont to be cited, is writing ngainst the 
Bonddhas, who, aa he asserts, maintain, that tho soul ia commensurate with the body 


stant asaatraritacrary agen waataferh gar ga: 
Rate aiforta efor aay a wet eferatd sone Gfe- 
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sense of feeling thronghout such a bulk? For it cannot dilate a0 
Gs to fill it.* We must conclude, consequently, that the soul 
increases and diminishes with the increase and diminution of the 
body, And since, thos, from repeatedly increasing and diminish- 
ing, it undergoes alteration of constituent parts, it follows, tbat it 
must repeatedly be generated and destroyed : for to undergo such 
alteration ‘ia, according to the Naiyéyikas, to be generated after 
having been destroyed.” : 

Now, for my part, I repudiate the notion of metempaychosis ; 
and so I might hold myself dispensed here from returning answer 
to the pandite. Nevertheless, I reply to them; since the objection 
jost detailed will recur. A human being has, in infancy, » body of 
small size as compared with what that body becomes subsequently. 
They will say, then, that,on my view of the soul’s being bounded by 
the body, it must be, that the small aoul of the infant becomes a lar; 
soul in the fall-grown man : for the small sou} of a small body 
not take cognizance of the sense of feeling, for instance, from 
head to foot of a body greatly augmented in magnitude.t To 
this I say, that, though one holds the soul to be bounded by the 
body, still it does not follow of course, as an article of belief, 
that, in proportion as the body changes in size, so does the soul, 
When child begins to grow, the apprehension and other facul- 
ties of his soul increase in strength; but it is not necessary to 
say, that his soul itself sogmente: And, when I allege, that the 
oul is bounded by the body, my meaning is not, thatits dimension 
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the MS, not at hand for reference, “Since bodies are varioas in dimension, if « 
human toul—coertentivg, ovording to the Bauddhot, with the human body,— ware, 
by a special maturation of works, to be born an elephant, it wonld fall abapt of 
filling the whole of an elephantine body ; and, if born e bes, an spian body would 
be inedequate to contain it.” 


* Vijodns Bhikeba and Anpam Bhatte arguo after the manner of the text, in 
‘opposition to the view, that the soul is atomic. : f 


worst y Tear: | Sdebiya-pravachena-thdsdya, p. 


95.“ And if the souk were atomio, there would be no accounting for cogaition, &o,, 
which extend all over the body.” 


BT Te: AeA TST A | Tarka-diries ts, fot, 
&, verso, “And it, the soul, innot an atom, as to sises plac it would roeult, that 
pleasure would not be perceived throughout the body.” a 
¢ Buch an objeotion ie brought by S’ankara A’chérya in continuation of his words - 


quoted in the note before the leat: GAT UG CASA af ata 


aaeetfty Tazt “The same objection applies even to th case of a sinte of male 
tence taken by iteelf, in its several stages of childhood, middle age, and evsesiinte 
12 ‘ 
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tallies exactly with that of the body. I simply intend, that the 
goul does not reside beyond the body. Aa for ita nature, that is 
most hard to understand; and no one, in fact, can give a full 
description of it. That the soul takes cognizance of the sense of 
tough io all the parts of a body, small or great, is nothing dificult 
to it: for, in its operations, it subsidizes all the sense-organs ; 
and ita power of apprehension is more or less in proportion to the 
vigour of those organs. Thus, a men whose sight is impaired 
sees ill; and, when it is improved, he gees better. In like manner, 
tact is apprehended through the nerves; and these increase with 
the body; and, through them, there is apprehension of tact 
throughout the parts of the body, whether it be small or great. 

‘he truth is, that the nature of the soul transcends our know- 
ledge, and does not lend itself to description. All that we know 
of the noul is, that it is something which possesses apprehension, 
will, and otber qualities. More than this we cannot affirm 
concerning it; as, for instance, that, like earth, water, and other 
material substances, it has dimension and such like qualities, 
Much, therefore, that is predicable of a jar, of cloth, and of other 
material substances, is not to be predicated of the soul. Such, 
however, is the disposition of the pandits, that they refuse to 
‘consider what things are within the reach of our understanding, 
and what thiogs lie beyond. They would fain totake the visible 
and the invisible, God and souls mcluded, and measnre them; 
and turn them round and over, and pry into them, and at last 
gt their complete quiddities inside their fist. To their minds, 

one is to know anything, one should know everything: 
otherwise, it is better to know nothing. And so they wander on 
in the wilderness of vain inquiry, I would remind them, that, be 
‘the essence of the soul of what sort soever, i origin, duration; 
and.end are in subordination to the will of God; and, therefore, 
if God thinks good that the soul shall exist for ever, it can in no 
wise incur destruction. 
: Bat the weightiest reason, in the estimation of the pandits, 
for arguing, that the soul has existed from all eternity, is as follows. 
First, they argae, that the doctrine of metempsychosis must 
be accepted. ‘ Otherwise, the imputation of partiality and 
cruelty must attach to God. Partiality consists in not looking 
upon all alike; in treating some with more favour, and others 
with less; in giving some a high rank, and others a lower, 
Cruelty is uncompasasionatenese; the giving pain where no fault 
has been committed. Now, we see, that, in this world, some enjo: 
® high rank and great power, and others are wretched, aun 
afficted with poverty: and what is the reason, that God haa 
ordered it thos? Again, almost all men enffer misery and mis- 
fortune; and what is the cause of this? It is not enough to say, 
it is the sing that have been done in the current state of existence ; 
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for it is matter of experience, that many @ grievous offender has 
great power and pleasure, avd that pend 8.man whose condaot 
ia observably meritorious is oppressed with poverty and pain, And 
what cau you say with respect to infants and beasts J Consciously 
they have never committed sin; and yet they suffer greatly, 
Hence, we maintain the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul, 
and go remove all these difficulties. We can, therefore, say, whén 
we see & bad man to be powerful and in comfort, that he must 
have been eminently virtuous in a former state of existence, and 
is now reaping the reward of his virtue. Similarly, when we seea 
good man suffer more than ordinary affliction, we are able to. 
affirm, that, in a former state of existence he was eminently sinful, 
and is now receiving retribution for his son. And, in like manner, 
infants and beasts undergo punishment for the offences of which, 
in a prior birth, they were guilty. A single former state of bein; 
will not suffice, however; as the good and evil experience 
thereia must likewise be accounted for by the works of a birth 
that preceded. Moreover, the getting a body is also a consequence 
of works ;* and, therefore, as often as a soul is invested in a body, 
antecedent works must be postulated in connexion with it. e 
hold, therefore, that the vicissitude of works and births, the alter- 
nate production of each from the other, has been going on from 
timé without beginning.” 

I reply, that, neither by this reasoning can the soul be proved 
Hever to have originated. Even if I admitted the truth of whet 
you have alleged touching the present felicity of some bad men, 
&o, &., and metempsychosis as an explanation thereof, still t 
should not fee! myself ander any compulsion to argue, that souls 
have always existed, and that birth and death have had place from 
& foregone eternity, The ditficulties above mentioned would all be 
repelled, if it were maintained, that, in the beginuing, soula were 
created by God ; originally in a state of happiness, but condemned, 
by reason of sin, to repeated embodiment. Bat to say, as you do, 
that works, muat be taken to have been done prior to the body,— 
for that the having a body is the consequence of works,—is in the. 
last degree unreasouable. Your maxiw, that every effect must” 
bave for its cause the works of souls, I have previously exploded : 





« 9 fe satiated: | rathoa-tomuds, p, 48, “For this obtaining 2° 
dody J dne to merit and the Uke, ax canoes.” 
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for effecta follow from the free will of God. But the pandita say, 
that the body is intrinsically an abode or site of misery,™ and hence 
is iteelf a misery. Out of the twenty and one miseries enume- 
rated. by the Naiyéyikas, this is one. If, then, God investe a soul 
with a body, irreapeotively of works, He does injustice. My reply 
ig, that the body is not, intrinsically, an abode of misery. On the 
contrary, not a little happiness is Rerived by means of it; and, a8 
for the pain caused by th body, owing to illness, &., it is in the 
power of God to remove it. If He so willed, He might preserve 
us constantly at ease, though in the body. How orude here ulso ia 
the ressoning of the pandits! Those who follow the Nyéya and 
Vaiseshika, hold, that God oxists. Still, when they argue upon 
other points than His existence, they seem to forget, that He exists 
and, as it were, refer all things to a law of chance. For the 
nd of their doctrine, that misery inevitably accompanies 
e body, is, that they everywhere see such to be: the fact; 
and hence they infer, that it is its nature to be so accompanied, 
and that God could not make it to be otherwise. In like mauner 
do they err in their maxim, that nothing which bas had a beginving 
can be indestructible. Thus to think will be made ont to be proper, 
when we are convinced, that the course of nature is fortuitous, and 
subject to some blind law. If, however, God is Governor of the 
course of nature, all things spring from His will. Some things 
are perishable, because He wills them to be so; and, for the same 
reason, other things are imperishable, In like manner, we men suffer 
misery, because it hasbeen decreed fit, in His unfathomable and in- 
comprehensible convsel, that thus it should be. It He thought good 
it would not be at all difficult for Him to cause, that, though clothed 
with bodies, we should constantly remain happy. Indeed, it is 
manifest, from the true Word of God, that, when man was ina 
state of sinleseness, he was entirely exempt from misery. Neither 
did sickness; nor sorrow, nor death befel him: nay, the body was, 
to him, a door to many felicities. Only since he became a sioner 
bas he been subject to the countless griefs of the soul end of the 
body. Earth, water, air, and all other external objects, were, in 
the beginning, sources, to him, of huppinesa only, and afterwards 
became sources of misery. The doctrine, therefore, of the pandita, 
that to abide in the body is intrinsically misery, ia in every wise 
erroneous, 
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A’chérya on the Brahma-Sttra ; Bibliotheca Indica, No. 69, p. 118. é 
tact; with one who. ix embodied, of good aud evil cataot ba prevented’ °* 
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The refatation which I have detailed, of the notion of an anori- 
ginated succession of works and births of, souls, has procoeded on 
grounds maintained by my opponente. For, as regards myself, I 
eject the doctrine of metempsychosis ; and I acconnt as inades 

uate ail the reasons that they bring forward in support of it, 
With respect to the first defect which, according to them, has 
place, if metempsychosis be rejected, namely, partiality in God, I 
ly thus. If you simply mean, that He haa not bestowed cpon 

all men equality of rank and happiness, your objection has no 
weight with me: since I hold, that it was to show forth His all- 
sufficient attributes, that God framed the world; and that He creates 
souls irreapectively of works ; and -that He makes them diveree, 
4a exhibiting the manifoldness of His creation. For instance, 
there are souls of one kiad, in the form of angels, who surpass 
man, by far, in rank, majesty, wisdom, power, and other particulars, 
Inferior to them is man ; and, again, below him are other creatures, 
such as beasts. These varieties we know of : but who shall say how 
many more different grades there may not be in God’s vast 
universe? Again, there are distinct orders of angela; and of 
mankind algo the ranks are numerous, All alike are the creation 
of God’s free will; and, if He has given a high place to one, and a 
humble place to another, bas any one a claim on Him? If we, wha 
were once nothing, have, on receiving existence, been given any- 
thing whatever, it is from God’s mere mercy. And can this mercy 
become injustice, from His giving another more than He gives 
me? Ifany one gives a poor man ten rupees, the man thinks 
himself greatly indebted to the giver. But, if the donor gives a 
huudred rupees to another poor man, does his favour towards the 
firat turn to no favour? Does he prove himself unjust? Lam 
aware, that, onr nature having become corrupted by sin, almost 
any man, if he sees that othera are favoured beyond himself, takea 
it ill, and ia jealous and unhappy. But this unhappiness arises 
from the fact, that his nature is corrupt; and there is no right 
ground for it. There is no injustice, then, in giving less to one, 
and more to another. If, indeed, all had a claim to receive equally, 
heh would be injustice. No one, however, has any claim apon 





© This argument against the metempsychosis, however drawn out, will not seem, 
tobe gratuitously diffuse, if one but takes theas three facts: intu consideration : 
first, Sit the dostrioe here impeached is all bat ineradioably rooted in tho ming of 
tary pandit Secondly, that, in the estimation of the pandits, any religious eoon 
whi sone = ncknowlecgs it is noe nell-erieeny ities a ite or ee 
principles; thirdly, way of consequence, thet the rejection of 
Ehietinns is, to them, s well-nigh insuperable obstacle to their acceptance ane 

el, ‘The writer, in here combating favourite and fundamental dogme, ham, ~ 
with bis best thought and diligence, selected and marshalled hie reasons in me 
manner a4 is, he spprehends, beat calculate? to impress the minds of his ertig, 
countrymen, and to win them towards the truth, “Hi 
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But now you may say, that, though there is no injustice in 
bestowing mean rank or amall power on one, and high rank or 
great power on another, yet is there uot injustice in causing pain 
gratuitously ? And how many great sinners are happy, and how 
many good men are miserable! As for infants and beasts, too, 
who have nover sinned, do not they suffer much affliction? Pray, 
how are these things to be accounted for? I reply, Without doubt, 
the fruit of sin is misery ; and, as all men are sinners, it is meet, 
that, being so, they should be miserable. There are some men whom 
wecall good ; but, in the sight of God, they are all guilty : for God 
and man behold things under very different aspects. From sin, the 
discernment of man has become blunted ; and the heinonsness of sin 
is not altogether clear to him, Some men are called good, simply 
because they are better than most others, And yet there is nut, 
in all the world, even one man whose heart and nature are undefiled 
by sin. ‘Those, therefore, whom we call good are, before a most 
holy God, guilty, and deserving of punishment. 

Moreover, mark, that hia world is not man’s place of judg- 
ment, Foll judgment will not be till after death; and not till 
then will each receive exact and complete requital for his deeds, 
The present world, like # school, is a place where man is disciplined ; 
aud the happiness or misery which we here experience is not 
always by way of requital, or, when so, proportioned to our actions.’ 
In most cases, God aends happiness and misery to men, as being 
calculated for their good ; but, to us, it is impossible to decide what 
is for any one’s ood, or the reverse. For none of as can know: 
auother’s heart aud nature, and his history, past, present, and, 
fatare, aud the eventual reanlt of his happiness or misery. 
Should we, then, pronounce all misery in this world to be evil, we 
should err greatly. We ought, rather; to consider misery to be 
sent to us, iu this world, by God, in mercy, for our warning, that 
we may turo to Him, aud so escape future punishment. Therefore, 
to eutertain doubt as to God’s justice, because of the distresses 
of this world, is most rash. If a man who hes been blindly 
walking in the path of sin, has hisheart opened by some great 
calamity, and takes warning, repents, and turns to God, mast hé 
not look upon that onlamity as a great blessing from God; and 
will he not praise God for it all bis life long? 

And do not suppose, that men of proper life and of amiable 
disposition have no need of the discipline which is furnished by 
misery They too commit many an error, avd have many a defect, 
And often it 8) occurs, that he who is a chosen servant of God is 
especially visited with affliction, not for punishment, but to the 
end, that he may be tried, like gold, in the crucible of misery, - 
aud thereby be purified. What folly, then, to let the ides of | 
evil be suggested, whenever one hears the name of misery, and, . 
with one’s feeble intellect, to decide as to ite hidden cansea!.. > 
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It is often wondered, why, if there was no former state of 
existence, some persons are born blind, and others are born lame, 
God has made many men thus, while he has made many of whale 
body. And it is asked, whether there be not partiality in this, 
But what are we, to attempt to find out the seoret counsel of God | 
Can we learn the heart, and nature, and all the external and 
internal condition of another? Who shall say what good may not 
accrue to the immortal souls of the lame and blind, from their few 
days of misery? It is very true, that, though God, in His great 
mercy, sends us various remedial miseries for the eternal benefit 
of our souls, still, so infatuated are we with sin, that most of us 
vefuse to take warning from our misery, and to repent of our sins, 
and to turn to God. The fault is our own, however. As for 
God's denting, itis mercy. Is itnot written even in one of the 
books of Hindus, ‘From him whom I would favour, by little and 
little do I take away the riches” [* 

Tt remains for me to speak of the misery of infants and beasts, 
And here, entering upon a strict logical argument, I would ask the 
Hindu: Is it certain, that the suffering of souls can have no just 
cause but their offences ? When a man commits a great state-crime, 
the king has him executed, and confiscates his property. As a 
‘consequence, and even though they may have taken no part in 
the crime, his children and household are involved in extreme 
distress. But does any one, for this, call the king unjust? 
Or take this case. Theking’s subjects are in every way loyal, 
and their sovereign is perfectly satisfied with them. But 
an enemy comes to attack him. Ho orders his people to give 
him their sid; and thousands of them suffer greatly, or are 
slain, and that, although they have not offended against their 
lord, but, on the contrary, have always obeyed him. Now tell me, 
whether the king did any injustice in sending them to war. Take 
a third illustration. A king entrusted his son to a pandit, to be 
inatrocted. The pandit was very learned and expert; and the 
prince, on his part, was of a good dispsition, Isaborious, and heed+ 
ful of his teacher’s directions. The teacher initiated him in every 
branch of learning. When the prince became a thorough scholar, 
the pandit took him to the king, whom he addressed as follows: 
“ Bire, T have taught your son all things butone. That one thing is 

“most necessary, in my opinion ; but I cannot teach it to him, till I 
have your promise of pardon.” ‘ Why do you speak thus?” 
replied the king. ‘ In securing your services, I count myself most 
fortunate ; and I made over my son to you; and I am sure, that 
whatever yon propose to do must be for his good.” “ Very well,” 


Thin balf-couplet is from the Bhagavata-purdna, X. 88, 8. 
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said the pandit: “lets horse be saddled? When the horse was 
brought, the pandit mounted, and called out tothe prince. The 
prince drew near; upon which the pandit laid his whip over him 
smartly, and spurred on his horse, telling the prince to run along 
with him. The king, seeing this, was at his wits’ onds, hastened” 
after the pandit, and begged him to tell what it all meant. The 

andit reined in horse, and thus made answer : “‘ Pardon me, Sire, 
Br what I have done. I wish only good to your son ; and, in my 
opinion, it was most necessary to teach him the one thing I have 
now tenght him. For he is a prince ; and he was altogether ignorant 
of the pain of being beaten and of violent exertion, He knew it 
only by name, as he had never tasted it. On coming to the throne, 
how could he have realized the sufferings of others; and, if any 
one offended, how, when awarding punishment to him, could the 
thought have presented itself to his mind, of leaning to tenderness 
and fo mercy? These attributes are, however, necessary to a good 
king ; and what I have done was done with a view that he might 
not be without them.” Now, observe, that the prince had done 
no wrong in his relations with the pandit; and yet no one would 
charge the pandit with doing injustice in occasioning him pain. 
And, if » foolish man, ignorant of the pandit’s motive, on seeing 
this strange scene from a distance, had said to himself, that either 
the prince must havo been guilty of some frre fault, or else the 
pandit was most unjust, what rashness and want of covsideration 
would such an inference have manifested! But do not understand 
me to mean, that the actions of the king and of the teacher, in 
these illustrations, afford exact parallels to the ways of God; or 
that the subjects, whose misery was caused by their king, and the 
pituation of the prince, are altogether like the condition of infants 
and beasts; or that the fruit of the misery of them all is of the 
same character, I pray you not thus to misapprehend me: for it 
often happens, in controversy, that, from not seizing the drift of 
one’s opponent, one takes words that fall from him, otherwise than 
es he intended them, and then blames him for opinions which hé 
does not entertain. “ Do not deal by mein this way. Understand, 
that my design, in adducing these illustrations, ie simply to refute 
the notion of its being an established fact, that, when misery befals 
any one, it must be referred to his offences against the author of 
his suffering, and admits of no other explanation. I have only 
wished to show the baselessness of this your maxim. The inference 
of former state of existence, in'the case of children from observing, 
that they experience suffering ; can have no ground but that maxim; 
and, if the maxim is shown to be false, the inferencp built upon it 
is so likewise, As for the illastrations of the king and pandit, 
perhaps you will allege, that they do not go to disprove your 
mexim, that suffering presupposes sin: inasmach-as, according to 
your system, the persons , though they had not offended 
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againat the king and the pandit, suffered pain from them, received 
therein the retribution of sins done in a former birth ;and so their 
offences are made out to have been the cause of their pain, and 
your maxim stands intact. I have to reply, that you have not 
exactly taken in the intent of my illustrations. If the persons in 
aestion had sinned in a former birth, they must have been offen- 
lers in the sight of God. WhatI meant was, that they had not 
offended against the king and the pandit; and yet the king and 
the pandit, though bringing suffering on them, cannot be called 
unjust. If there could be no proper reason, other than offences 
against the cansers of suffering, for causing suffering to others, 
the king and the pandit were certainly unjust. When any one, 
without due cause, brings about the death of another, even then, 
suitably to your view, he who dies reaps, in his death, the fruit of 
the sins of a foregone birth: and is the person who took his life, 
» on that account guiitless? In conclusion, my illustrations certain- 
ly prove, that there may be an adequate cause, other than offences 
against him who inflicts suffering, to which suffering may be 
referred ; and, by consequence, your maxim is baseless. 

As concerns the fearful punishment which every evil-doer must 
suffer in the world to come, that maxim is, indeed, correct; but 
there is uo satisfactory and convincing proof of it with reference 
to the frivolous distresses we suffer in this transitory life. Be assured, 
also, that the enfferings of infants and beasts, though to the 
onlocker they seem terrible, are very trivial in comparigon with 
those of a person of full consciousness : for we know, with certainty, 
that, the less the consciousness, the less the pain. In fact, very 
likely a father and mother, when they see their infant in pain, 
suffer more than the infant itself. As for its pain, though we may 
nee no fruit coming from it now, still you may be eure, that God 
sent it for some most good and salutary end; such an end, that, 
when it becomes knowa to us, we shall confess, that the misery 
from the pain is of no acoount whatever, as weighed against the 
consequent benefit. 

Again, wo learn, from the trae Word of God, that the cbief 
and primary cause of the entrance of pain into this world was sin ; 
and that all misery bas immediate or mediate connexion with man’s 
bad deeds, or with his evil nature, which is ths seed of ill-doing. 
Nevertheless, I affirm, that, s0 deep and so far transcending under- 
atanding are the ways of Almighty God, aud in such a manner 
does He, in His inscratable wisdom, educe various results from 
every single thing He does, that, assuredly, we cannot say, wher 
a soul receives pain in this world, that such pain can have no jnat 
cause but in the sin that seal has committed. Many and many a 
just cause may it have, of which our feeble understanding cay 

cow nothing. How hasty is it, therefore, for ua, when we con- 
template the sufferinge of beasts, or of children, or of any other crea- 
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ture, to make ap our minds, forthwith, thatthey had a former birth, 
and that they were then guilty of sin. To establish such strange 
doctrines, satiefactory and convincing evidence is necessary. Ib is 
manifest, that metempsychosis is most improbable. Hindus, 
because they have constantly heard of it from their childhood, 
look upon it as not improbable. Still, in reality, it is exceedingly 
improbable ; and it does not deserve instant credit, that we bave 
been in existence, times ionumerable, and from duration without 
beginuing, as gods, men, elephants, horses, dogs, cate, monkeys, 
mice, scorpions, and centipedes. Whatscenes we must have passed 
through, of which we have not, now, even the faintest remem- 
brance! If it be replied, that, as we who are grown up have 
forgot many circumstanves of our childhood and adolescence, 
so we have forgot the circumstances of our former births, 
I would ask, whether, in those so many births, we were always 
like children, Moreover, though we forget many things that 
passed in our adolescence, there are thousands of other things, 
belonging to that stage of life, which remain in our memories all 
our lives long. Should it be replied, that, not altogether 
inconceivably, at the time of each new birth, we must forget the 
transactions of the former birth, I aseent. Bunt there are many 
things that are not altogether impossible, which, yet, we are 
unable at once to believe. Is it wholly impossible, that wings 
#hould sprout ont of an elephant, and that he should soar up into 
the clouds? At the same time, if anyone should come and tell us, 
that he had seen such a thing, we should scarcely credit him off 
hand. Only on his producing the most indubitable evidence of 
the truth of what he was asserting, shonld we believe him; not 
otherwise. For, in proportion as a thing is extraordinary, we 
require atrong proof of it. And, inasmuch as metempsychosis is 
in the highest degree improbable, and is enpported by no 
satisfactory aud convincing evidence, I cannot accept it; your 
maxim, that suffering presupposes sin, and cannot else be 
accounted for, being altogether impotent. In my foregoing 
illustrations I have shown, that suffering may have other just 
causes. Consider, too, that the king and the pandit, in those 
illustrations, are infivitely surpassed, by the Deity, in amplitude 
and profundity of counsel. Where there is one reason to justify 
an act ofa king, who can aay how many there may not be to 
justify any one act of God? Can you, indeed, find out the whole 
mind of God, and ssy, with assurance, in respect of any particular, 
that such or such is the cause of it, and that it can have no other 
cause ? Countless are the things in this world, of which we cannot 
in the least discover the purpose : and will yon therefore conclude, 
that they exist without a p ? Who can tell the bounds of 

ds wide and complicated universe? And, aa for the innn- 
Merable things which consitute it, who can point out the hidden 
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catise of ‘each, or its result, or its countless relations to other 
things? God, keeping in view all thie, created the whole, and 
controls it. Of this whole we see but s very small portion of a 
part ; and yet, when anything in it seems otherwise than suite us, 
we begin to raise objections to it. But Géd, who beholds all, and 
who knows how everything in it relates to everything else, and the 
result of each thing, and what consequences will finally flow from 
all things taken collectively, knows, that whatever He haa made is 
in every wise good, and is assigned to its proper place. 

When a cultivator casts his precious seed into the dust, and 
presses it down, if a foolish man were to ask him why he was 
destroying it, would be not smile, and tell him to wait a little, and 
he would see, that the seed bad not been destroyed, but would 
turn to great profit? Be advised, that, in like manner, Ged has 
made this world for some most excellent end. At present, we are 
unable to perceive what it is; aud some things seem to us to be 
reversed, and others to be useless, and even wrong. The laws by 
which God governs the world, and His reasons for them, are s0 
deep, that not only we, but even the angels, stand confounded 
before them. The foundations of His counsel have been laid in time 
that had no beginning ; and its pinnacle, so to speak, pierces the 
remotest futurity. ow, however, of a surety, that all thi: 
will conspire to a final result, such es shall make manifest His 
supereminent glory and His supremely love-worthy attributes. 

But the pundits do not take these things into their consid- 
eration. All the actions and plans of God they treat as if th 
were those ofa man. They cannot realize, that the counsels an 
the ways of God are far beyond our understanding,—so far 
beyond it, that, search a3 we may, we can never find them out, 
Nor can they believe, that there are, in God’s world, thinga 
past computation, of which we know not the causes, and of which 
there are, nevertheless, numeroun and just causes, known to God. 
And hence they would settle everything by their own poor 
jedgment; and hence they arbitrarily postulate maxima and 
dogmas. In this lies the root of all their errors. Be persuaded, 
I entreat you, to quit this most faulty method. If you learn 
the right method, you shall never go astray. When you have 
to reason on any matter pertaining to God, first of all consider 
what things are within the scope of our understanding; and 
reason on them alone, As for what transcends our understanding, 
to be silent regarding it is a token of wisdom. Who kuows 
but God has kept back from us the canses of many things in His 
creation, expressly with a view to teach us humility, and to disci+ 
pline our faith in Him? Indeed, a chief mark of piety is this! that, 
though many things relating to God seem to us not suly 0 have no 
obvious causes, but even—sach is our short sight—to be improper, 
we should yet bow our heads, and confess, with unwavering faith, 
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that they are all most excellent and right. In so doing, our humi- 
lity and the firninees of our faith are put to the test. When as 
given thing is referred to God, we must first ascertain, whether it 
be correctly ao referred: if correctly, of course our humble belief 
in it is justified, Such belief is not, however, binding upon us with 
regard to what is written of God in your Vedas and Purénas; for 
it is not proved, that what is there said of God belongs to Him, On 
the contrary, thousands of proofs render it most indubitable, that 
those books were the invention of men. Whatever things we see 
before us in God’s creation—the sufferivgs of children, for instance, 
—are from God, without doubt ; and these, as I have said, we are 
to believe, with humility, to be must excellent and right. 

The Naiydyika dogma of the existence of the soul from eternity 
appours, furthor, as @ great error, iu that it detracts from the real 
relation ia whivh the soul stands to God, and from the consequent 
duties which it owes to God. If I believe, that God created both 
my soul and body, and tbat my continuance in life, and whatever 
I’ have, are from Him, I must regard Him as having complete 
authority over me; and it is seen to be my duty to love and to 
honour Him with all my soul and strength, and to remain entirely’ 
His. But, if a man believes that his soul is self-existent, and that 
whatever he receives irom God is the fruit of his own works, he 
must consider God’s authority over his soul to be very partial; and, 
asa result, the duty of his soul to love and to honour God must 
likewise be partial. 


CHAPTER 8. 


Beamination of the Cause, laid down in the Nydya, Vais'eshika, 
und the other Systems, of the Wretchedness of the Soul, that is, 

' ite Bondage, and the Means of escaping therefrom ; a Succinet 
Description of the True Nature of Virtue and Vice ; and a Oriticism 
of the Views of the Systematiats touching Virtue and Vice, their 
Consequences, $c, 


Now, other things with which we ought to acquaint ourselves 
are, the wretchedness of the soul, the cause of this wretchedness, 
and the means of getting rid of it. On these topica there are very 
many errors in what we find in tho Ny4yu, Vais'eshika, aud others 
among the Systems. All the Systematiats concede, that all men 
are wretched ; their wretchedness consisting in metempsychosia and 
the resultant suffering. It is not this, in my belief, that constitutes 
man’s wretchéduess: aud yet his real wretchedness is far more 
terrible than any of that nature. But this point 1 will not purane. 
‘Let me ask the Systematists, what is the cause of human wretched 
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ness. They allege, that it is misapprebension,—the identifying one- 
self with one’s body and so forth. And, if Iwish to know what barm, 
in their opinion, comes of this, they tell me, that the identifying 
the body with the soul originates desire and aversion, from which 
spring good and evil worke, whence arise merit and demerit, to reap 
the fruits of which follow repeated births, Elysium, Hell, happiness, 
and misery: and that such is human wretchedness. All this 
wretcheduess they think the soul can escape from, and then bo 
liberated, on its coming to know itself to be diverse from the body, 
&c. A full account of this has been given in the second chapter of 
the first section. All the dogmas of the Systematists on this topic 
contain grave errors; and ] shall consider those dogmas, one by 
one, in the present chapter. The matter before us, I implore the 
reader to remember, is most concerning. It is to the salvation of 
our priceless souls that it relates; and it should be pondered with 
freedom from partiality, and with patience and fixedness of 
attention. 

- There must be very few who regard the body and sonl as 
altogether ove, In general, men know and believe, that the soul 
which is intelligent, and the body, which is unintelligent, are of 
different substances, All men, however, you declare, in saying ‘I 
am dark,” or “I dm fair,” evidence, that they labour under 
igapprehension. I reply, that euch locations do not betoken 
misapprehension. For, though the soul and the body are different 
as to substance, yet God hes established so close a connexion 
between them, that, as it were, the two make up one, and we call 
both together man. When, therefore, a man says “I,” he does not 
mean his soal only ; nor does he mean his body only ; but the two, 
He may predicate of himself things which pertain solely to the body, 
as when he says ‘I am dark, or fair;” and so of things which 
belong only to the soul, as when he says “I am conscious, or 
ignorant :” but this does not prove him unaware, that his soul is 
distinct from his body. It is true, that a man sometimes seems to 
identify his wealth, or the like, with himself, and, .when he loses 
his property, says, “I am lost.”* But does any one really believe, 
that a man who so expresses himself actually regards his property 
as one with his soul ?f And again, since, of the body and soul, the 
soul is chief and the more excellent, a man sometimes speaks as 
though he were soul only, as when he says “ my body,” or “I shall 
eave the body.” Baseless, therefore, is the upinion of those who 
maintain, on the groond of such phrases as “1 am black,” and I 


Re ‘ he sense of the original haa here boon preserved at the coat of compromia- 

g ¢ It is singular, that the pandits adduce locutions similar to thoue in the text, 
to prove the direct opposite. When they allege, » man whose son is prosperoun 
says “I am prosperous,” it is proved, that the man, through ignorance, regards 
‘Aimself as atrictly and in fact identical with his son, See the Vedéntaredra, p. 14; 
aad the extract from 8’ackara A’chérye at p. 10, 
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am fair,” that men Jsbour under great misapprebension,—a misap- 
prehension which gives rise to all their wretchedness. 

Again; though some men may be a¢ ignorant as to identify 
the sonl and body, atill, they are not enabled, by being taught their 
separateness, to escape from good and bad works. The pandita, 
however, may argue,* that a conviction of their separateness is 
necessarily operative of such escape. “For, when a man knows, 
that his soul is separate from his body, he must aleo believe, that 
the goul will not perish with the body, but will continue to exist 
after death, and will receive the requital of its good or evil worke. 
And, when he reflects, that, in order to receive such requital, 
he must fall into Hell, or go to Elysium; and that even the 
happiness of Elysium is alloyed by various kinds of misery; and 
that, after all, when his desert is exhausted, the very happiness 
which was enjoyed becomes a source of misery ; and that successive 
births and deaths must follow, and various sorts of happiness and 
misery be experienced ; how great is the wretchedness! And, when, 
from heed to the numerous admonitions of the scriptures, the 
vanity of all the happiness of this world and of the next becomes 
clear to him, he will assuredly grow averse from both virtue and 
vice, and will estrange himself equally from good works and from 
evil.” T reply, that the expectation of his doing so is vain. As I 
have ssid already, the generality of men know, that the soul is 
distinct from the body. Interrogate even & very ignorant man, 
and he will tell you, that he looks to receiving, after death, the 
fruit of his deeds, But does this prospect keep him from good 
and evil works? Perhaps you will say, that the ignorant are, 
indeed, informed about this matter, but do not seriously reflect 
upon it; and hence they do not rid themselves of desire and 
aversion. If, nevertheless, they received instruction, and meditated 
on the subject, why would they not eo rid themselves? To this I 
have to say, that it becomes evident, if we thoroughly stndy the 
condition of human nature, that no Jabour such as you have spoken 
of is enough to root ont desire and aversion altogether. And here 
I mast observe, that, to count both good works -and evil works a 
eaase of bondage is, to my mind, wholly wrong. A little farther 
on I shall expose the error of the pandits on this point. As for 
evil workt, they are really a cause of bondage. Most necessary is it 
to avoid them ; and even the consideration of the future punishment 
which they evtail ought to induce men to avoid them. But, alas! 
80 corrupt is the natare of man, that, let him reflect however much, 
yet he cannot, on that accoant, abandon bad works entirely. 





© This argument has not been mot with; nor does the author suppose, that a 
pandit would bs likely to employ it, It has been brought forward, and answered, 
to meet possible contingencies. The Hindu theory is, that the intnition of the soul’s 
separateness from the body and ao forth, has the effect of extirpating desire and 
svorsion,-and eo of conducing to emancipation, Bee p. 19 seq. a 
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Your solicitude to shun good works is quite superflons; for, 80 
corrupt is the natare of man, that, let his works be ever so good, 
still there cleaves to them much of evil and imperfection ; and he is 
incapable of a single good work wrought with purity of body, 
speech, and heart. For good works s man may receive praive 
from his fellow-men ; but, in the sight of God, who knows every- 
thiog without and within, these very works are tainted with evil. 
Know, then, that miserable man of himself forbears good works: 
there is no need of pointing out the way to avoid them. Butto 
escape from evil works is impossible by any human device. 
Sappose that one avoids practical theft, murder, adultery, 
contention, injustice, aud so forth : yet is this the avoidance of all 
evil worke ? Not atall. The whole duty of man ‘consists in two 
things: to love God with all his beart, soul, and strength; aud to 
love his fellow-men as he loves himeelf. To do|contrariwise, or to 
do less, is sin. He who does his whule duty must never offend in 
either of the two things I have specified. And who can thna 
never offend ? Most men are unaware of their secret faults, which 
lie hidden from them; and, on the ground of certain visible good 
works, they hug themselves on their goodness. Bot, if aman 
habitaally explores, with the lamp of discrimination, that gloomy 
orypt, the dark dungeon of his heart, and looks into all the corners, 
and weighs all his thoughts, words, and deeds, he perceives, all 
too plainly, that he is a vile, fallen, weak, and helpless sinner. 
Countless are the instances of secret pride, hypocriay, deceit, 
selfishness, and other blemishes, uot to be described, that he will 
discover in himself; and the conviction will be forced upon 
him, that he does not love God as he ought. Such is the state 
of man, And be assured, that no man will be saved by right 
apprehension, or by works, but only by the free grace of God, the 
means of obtaining which are indicated in the real Word of 

Again, you jyourselves acknowledge, that even he who has 
attained to falness of right apprehension,—whom you call saved- 
in-life,—goes on, so long aa he is in the body, doing good and 
bad works: for you hold, that the accumnlated works of the rightly 
apprehensive man are destroyed, and that his onrrent works are 
inoperative. By this it is proved, that he does works which, but for 
his right apprehension, would have produced merit and demerit, — 
that isto say, good works and bad. How, then, is it established, 
that misapprehension is the cause of all works? And what turns out 
to be the difference between a man of right apprehension and 
one of wrong spprehension? You may allege, that there ia this 

t; difference, that the good and ovil works of the misappre- 
Fonaive man serve to fetter him, and that the rightly apprehensive 
man cannot be fettered by his works. The fallacy of this I shall 
lay bare in due course, 
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Another, and a groater, error on this point, into which the 
Syatematists fall, is, in saying that virtue itself enthrals the soul. 
Vice does so, to be sure; but how can virtue? Tho fact is, that 
the Systematists do not understand aright the nature of virtue and 
that of vice ; and on this account they go astray #0 variously. This 
boing the case, I shall first briefly set forth the true natare of 
virtue and that of vice, and then treat of the errors just adverted to. 

God created man s moral creatnre; capable of knowing God, 
and hig own relations to God and the world; and capable of 
honouring and of loving God, his Creator and Lord, and of 
discharging his duties towards his fellow-creatures. And this 
capacity also he possesses, of knowing, that to do these things is 
right, and that to do the reverse is wrong. By a moral creature I 
mean one who answers this doscription. And now understand, 
that, man being 2 moral creature, certain things, in respect of his 
rank and nature, are, of themselves, binding on him; such as 
devotion, justice, trath, compassion, and thelike: while other things 
are, of themselves, wrong for him ; such as atheism, injury to others, 
uncompsssion, falsehood, and so forth. The former are virtue, and 
the latter are vice. Now, God, in His essential character, is good 
and just. Consequently, any action proper for man is, in itself, 
pleasing to Him ; and any that is improper is displeasing to Him: 
and, inasmuch as Ho is just by nature, He must show favour to the 
virtuous, and award punishment to the wicked. 

Three points are to be kept in view. First: God has not 
established, without cause and at hap-hazard, the distinction 
between virtue and vice ; but He has fixed that to be virtue, whioh 
is binding on men with respect to their nature and rank, and that 
to be vice, which is wroug for them. Hence, in no circumstances 
is it right for man to commit sin; and in no circumstances is it 
wrong, or unnecessary, for him to do what is right. Secondly: 
God’s favour to the virtuous, and His punishment of the wicked, 
are not because He receives aught of benefit from our virtue, or 
aught of injary from our sin. His requital of us is solely becanso 
of the justice of His nature. For it is of the easence of justice to 
reward the virtuous for their rectitude, and to inflict pain on the 
vicions for their wickedness. If God did not do thus, He would 
not be just; and imperfection would attach to His superlatively 
excellent and perfect nature. Thirdly: It is not the case, that the 
good and bad consequences which follow virtue and vice spring 
spontaneously from works. God has appointed those conseqnences. 

Such are vice and virtue, and their consequences. But the 
understanding of man, when it became blind to the justice, holiness, 
and other attributes of God, got confused as to virtue and vice, and 
took to inventing a variety of perverse doctrines about them. 
Such has been, nob exceptionally, the history of the Syetematists, 
Of the grounds of the laws of virtue and vice, on which I have 
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touched, they know nothing. Otherwise, they would not speak of 
both virtue and vice as causes of bondage; nor would they 
prononnee, that he who wishes for emancipation should be alike 
free from the one and from the other. . 
The reason why the Systematists hold virtue to be a cause of 
bondage is this. Good works, they say, hinder the soul of 
emancipation : for emancipation consists in the soul’s independence 
of the body, mind, apprehension, will, &c.; but good works, in 
order to reap tho fruits appertaining to them, compel the soul, 
until this end is accomplished, to wear the form of a god, or of a 
man, or such-like, Moreover, happiness, the fruit of good works, 
is beneath the ambition of a wise man; it being implicated, in two 
ways, with misery. In tho first place, it 1s fugacious: since 
whatever has a beginning must have an end; and the fruit of 
virtae, like other things thut have not alwaya existed, must pass 
away. When a man obtaius happiness, he is happy ; but, whon the 
happiness comes to a period, there supervenes misery: and so 
happiness itself amounts to misery. In the second place, there is 
inequality in the fruit of virtue; that is to say, he whore virtue is 
inconsiderable is meagrely rewarded, while he whose virtue is 
more abundant receives » larger recompense. The former must 
repine at seeing the latter ; and thus his very happiness makes him 
wretched. In this way all happiness whatsoever partakes of the 
character of misery; and hence, to be freed from both, and to 
become ingonsible, is the most transcendont aspiration of humanity. 
But how erroneous is all this! God, I have shown, has 
appointed those things to be good works, which, in respoct of the 
nature of man, are incumbent on him, and, for forbearing to do 
whiob, man, in the eye of justice, deserves punishment. Can, then, 
the fruit of those works which are incumbent on man, ever be evil f 
In your opinion, since the wish for the fruit of good works, 
happiness, misbeseems a man of prudence, that fruit ia an evil. 
Again, since you maintain, that tho true well-being of the soul 
consists in its parting with apprehension and will, and in becoming 
insensible, you ought rather to consider this state to be the frait of 
virtue. Herein you have exactly inverted things. What! has God 
enacted the law of virtue and vice after the manner of a net, with 
no reason but to entangle souls in it, like so many birds, and to 
divert Himself withal? Has He fixed at random, that some works 
are bad, and that others are good, so that soula may sometimes be 
entrapped in one snare, and sometimes in the other? But, if God, 
simply because of His just and excellent nature, has established 
those works to be virtuous, which, in respect of the nature of the 
soul, are incumbent on it, will not He—a sea of mercy and goodness, 
and Who, as the Father of all, desires the welfare of all, nay, Who 
devises a way and s means for the welfare of even such as do what 
is amiss,—give to such as do whatis right, that which will constitute 
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their true well-being? Instead of well-being, will He, indeed, 
decree to such & soul e recompense to its harm? The fact ia, 
however, that the attainment of a state of insensibility is not trae 
emancipation; and they who, by God’s mercy, arrive at true 
emancipation, will suffer no injury in their faculties, as those of 
apprehension and will. This I shall show further on. 

in, you mistake in arguing, that the frait of virtue, 
happiness, is perishable. I have already made out your maxim to 
be utterly baseless,—that all products must, as such, come to an end. 
Farther, if perishable happiness is of the nature of misery, it cannot 
be the fruit of virtue; for, since that which itis obligatory on man 
to do is virtue, will God requite with misery him who does what ia 
obligatory ? You think, too, that virtue is a thing which is to be 
done for only a limited time, after which, it being discontinued, the 
reward follows. Hence your fear, that the reward also will, after 
a time, be discontinued, AsI have said, however, virtuo is a thing 
which it is perpetually incumbent on man to do, whether he be in 
this world, or in another. As long as he has being, so long should 
he go on practising virtue, While he continues in virtue, its 
beneficent requital will ever remain with him; bat, when he falls 
away from virtue, ita reward terminates. But the misery which 
then ensues is not the consequence of virtue, but of vice ; for even 
desistance from virtue is vice. Who, one may here ask, is equal 
to such unintermitted virtue? Grant, that endless happiness is the 
reward of such virtue as you speak of: still, what shall we profit by 
hoping for it? It is trae, I reply, that we men have all become so 
corrupt in our nature, that we are incapable of practising 
virtue ; and, therefore, if we hope to compass the loftiest aim 
of man on the strength of our virtue, we shall be benefited 
nothing. But God, in compassion for us sinners, has revealed Hig 
Word, and has thereby marked out a way, by following which, all 
our sing will be pardoned, and that reward, by His mercy, will be 
bestowed upon us, which would have attached to virtue, had virtne 
been practicable to us. Then will our fallen nature be purged and 
purified ; the ability to practise virtue will be vouchsafed to us ; and 
we shall abide near to God, and dwell in the realms of glory, and 
enjoy everlasting beatitude. 

The second objection which you oppose to the fruit of virtue is, 
that it implies inequality ; some being rewarded more, and others, 
lesa: and this also is a ground of misery. My answer is, that this 
inequality ia no real ground of misery. The misery which proceeds 
from envy has its real root in man’s corrupt nature. Envy ia a 
blemish in human nature. It is not found in a pure nature; it is 
found in a fallen natere, Of him whose nature is fallen the virtue 
is not really virtue ; and, accordingly, he cannot obtain the frnit of 
virtue. How evident ia if, from this, that the Systematiata were not 
feqnainted with the true character of virtue and that of vice! 
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Little did they know of the nature which virtue requires, How can 
he whose nature is corrupt do works that are right? Outwardly, 
he may imitate them ; but still he retains his corrupt nature, which 
renders genuine virtue impossible to him. Works only externally 
good are not the whole of virtue. That, in the sight of God, is virtue, 
which comes from a pare heart. I will exemplify what I mean. It 
is proper fora man to show friendship to a friend. But, if a 
simulator, merely from sense of shame, is outwardly courteous to 
his friends, but inwardly bears them malice, can he, in the sight of 
God, be a doer of proper works? Know, then, that they alone 
whose nature ia pure are capable of virtue, and that only such as 
they will receive the reward of virtue. Others, they may see, are, 
for greater virtue than their own, rewarded more largely : but they 
will not, on that acconnt, feel envy. On the contrary, it belongs to 
& pure nature to take pleasure in the increase of the happiness of 
others, And thus, that which is a source of misery to an evil pature 
is, to @ pure nature, rather a source of joy. 

From their ignorance of the true character of virtue, and that 
of vice, the pandits err, again, in maintaining, that, on the acquisi~ 
tion of right apprehension, all previous sins are effaced, and that 
current worka become inoperative, or, in other words, that nothing 
piacular inheres in the bad actions which the rightly apprebensive 
man is constantly committing. This is altogether untenable. For 
whst connexion is there between the conviction, that I am not my 
body, and the effacement of sin? To sin is to do that which, in all 
circumstances and conditions, is improper for man ; and hence, by 
80 doing, mau becomes, before God. guilty and deservivg of 
punishment, Is all this set aside by my knowing that I am not 
body ? Moreover, if accumulated and current works are obliterated, 
why not fractescent works as well? ‘The issue of the whole matter 
is, that it is vain to hope for salvation on tho score of knowing the 
body to be not identical with the son) ; for this knowledge cannot 
avail to save a man from evil works, or from their penalty. 

From this it is clear, that the Hindu, in his ignorance of the 
nature of virtue and that of vice, supposes their laws to be baseless 
and fortuitous. He seems to have little notion of the moral goodness 
or badness of works, and to regard them as producing their effects 
physically, or mechanically. It plainly appears, from what the 
pandits have written on this subject, that, in their opinion, pretty 
much as food possesses an inherent property of appeasing hunger, 
and as poison possesses an inherent property of causing death, eo 
some works have an innate virtue to ensure celestial happi- 
ness, while others have the efficacy of consigning to Hell. 
Whatever produces happiness is virtue; and whatever producea 
misery is vice, A foolish man, therefore, who desires the happiness 
of Elysium, &c., will aim to practise virtue, But he who, weary 
alike of the happiness and of the misery of an existence of 
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vicissitude, gives up both, and yearns after emancipation, will 
assuredly free himeelf from such a plague. He eannot, however, 
rid himself of it readily. For, if, so long as he is in a state of 
misapprehension, in order to escape from the bondage of virtue, he 
resolves to give up good works, inso doing he transgresses. Hence 
he must acquire right apprekension, which is the only panacea 
against virtue, 

Similarly, with regard to vice, the pendits think, that, as some 
substances, poison, for instance, possess an inuate virtue of injuring, 
which, yet, under certain conditions, is neutralized, so, though bad 
works have an intrinsic property of entailing evil,—as the torments 
of Hell,—yet, in the case of the rightly apprehensive man, that 
property is rendered inefficacious. It is his right knowledge which 
serves to counteract it, And, therefore, the sin of such a man 
does not affect him.* 

But, more especially, the fact of the pandits’ maintaining, that 
good aud bad works produce their effects, happiness and misery, 
in a physical manner, becomes plainly manifest from their 
invention of requitative efficacy as an objective ontity. Their 
reason for believing in what they style requitative efficacyt is this. 
“Good works,” they say, “are the cause of elysian happiness, 
and bad works are the cause of infernal dolor, And how can this 
beso? For, ifa man does a good act to-day, he does not, therefore, 
at once go to Elysium, but after the lapse of perhaps a long period, 
when he dics. How, then,—a canse being that which immediately 
precedes an effect,—is that good work the cause of his going to 
Elysium ?” Involved in this grave embarrassment, the pandits, 
with a view to liberate themselves from it, allege, that there is 
produced, in the sonl, by good or by bad works, the quality 
denominated requitative efficacy ; and it is this which consigns the 
soul to Elysium, or to Hell, It is, then, through the medium of 
requitative efficacy that good and bad works lead, respectively, to 
Elysiam and to Hell, This requitetive efficacy is what they mean 
by merit or demerit. But what, I would ask, is the necessity of 
this embarrassment? Good and bad works are not immediately 
originative of desirable and undesirable consequences, but 
mediately. And how are they so mediately? As I have ssid before, 
God, who is just, in consideration of the virtue and vice of men, 
Himself appoirts corresponding reward for them. Since, therefore, 
this reward depends on the will of God, when it seems proper to 
Him, He bestows it,—at once, it may be, or by and by, And 





‘© If tho Hindus had a correct conception of the moral goodness and badn 
actions, they would not be found to argne, that Krishns and other members pated 
pantheon were not dofiled by their deeds of wickedness, simply on the ground that 
those gods were endowed with great power, and were secured from the evil 
consequences of what they did, On moral grounds, the very commission of auch 
wickedness is deflemeut, 

¢ In Sanskrit, apirva. 
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80 there is no need of the invention of requitative efficacy. One 
man serves another, and is daily entitled to wages; and yet his 
master pays him at a time which he himself determines ; monthly, 
or half-yearly, or aunually. Bat, possibly, some one may say,” 
that, as the hireling, from serving his master, becomes entitled 
daily to his wages, just so man, from doing good works, or evil, 
becomes an heir of Elysium, or of Hell; and bis having euch a 
horitage is, for him, requitative efficacy. If, I reply, the pandits 
had eaid only thus much, there would have been uo harm. But 
they lay down requitative efficacy as being a real and distinct 
entity, For example, the Naiyéyikas and the Vais‘eshikas reckon 
it among the quulities of the soul,—apprehénsion, will, happiness, 
misery, and the rest: and I affirm, that such a thing cannot be 
proved to exist. Furthermore, I would say to the pandite, that, if 
you believe in requitative efficacy as a distinct thing generated by 
good and evil works, you ought to believe it to be generated by 
service, in the instance of one man who works for another ; for the 
game objection presents itself in both cases alike. In fact you 
ought to believe in o similar efficacy in countless other instances 
besides that of service ; and then, instead of twenty-four qualities, 
you would have qualities innumerable. 

The error which | have here charged on the pandits, though 
it is not perfectly manifest in the Naiyéyika and some other 
Systems, is yet very clear in the Sdnkbya and Miméneé; these 
not believing in God, and yet aflirming, that good and bad 
works, through requitative efficacy, lead to Elysinm and to Hell, 
In their opinion, from casting an offering into the fire, with 
utterance of the formula “'To Iudea; may it speed,” requitative 
efficacy is engendered, the which, of its own motion, fructifies ia 
elysian bliss and so forth. What need, then, ot God? How 
strange is all this ! 

On the point at present in discussion, the Séukhyas and 
Miménsakas labour under miserable misconception ; and the rest of 
the Systematists, aleo, are more or Jess in the wrong. For, at the 
beginning of this book, where I have spoken of the docttines held 
in common by the Systems, it will have been seen, that, though 
the Syatematiats disaent among themselves on some few matters, 
yet, on almost every capital question they are alike as to method of 
consideration and as to reach and bias of intellect, ‘They have all 
of them tenements of the same sort of foundation, and fabric, aad 
model, however different in onter aspect. One of them may carry 
& certain error to greater extremes than the rest; but in these as 
well inheres that error, in embryo. 


© Not that any pandit would hold such langauge ; bute foreigner might, if bent 
on rationalising Hinduism, 
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CHAPTER 4, 


Examination of the Views concerning the State of Emancipation, 
professed, in common, by the Naiydyikas and by the Vaty'eshikas. 


I have thus given an account of the Naiyéyika aud Vais’eshika 
theories aa regarda God, the soul, the soul’s wretchedness, the 
cause of that wretchedness, the way of escape from it, and virtue 
aud vice. ‘The treatment of a siugle topic more will bring this 
second section toanend. And that topic is, the miserable condition 
to which the NuiySyikas and Vuis‘’eshikas give the name of 
emancipation; their views on this article growing out of their 
lamentable conceptions touching God, &c. Is to lose the faculties 
of apprehension, will, and all manifestations of sensibility, and to 
become like  stoue, the loftiest aim of the soul? 1n what, I would 
ask, does this atate differ from snnibilation? In reply to two 
objections of the pandits, the one real, aud the other presumed :— 
that, if the fruition of happinoss be allowed to belong to the state 
of emancipation, and, if that happiness varies in degree to different 
recipients, some among the emancipated must be envious of others 
Jess favoured than themselves ; aud that, if cognition, will, and other 
such faculties survive in emancipation, the emancipated might 
admit evil desires, and hence incur danger of falling into sin; I 
Maintain, that they who know not the power of God, and the 
greatness of His grace, may bave such fears, But we, for our parts, 
who possess the true Word of God, learn, from it, that such as 
accept the terms of salvation which God bus offered, and become 
participators in His grace, will be translated, aftor death, to the 
ubodes of bliss, and that God will so purify their nature, that they 
shall never more be affected with evil desiies, envy, eumity, pride, 
and auch liko. To them will be given, in Heaven, celestial and 
indefectible bodies; and they will retain all the mental character- 
istics of conscious beings, and will be for ever blest with the beatific 
vision, and with the highest joy, ineffable and divine, in being near 
to Him, and in paying Him adoration, and,—their nature being made 
pure,—with serenity of soul, aud with peace ;—their happiness 
always increasing, and sabject to no intermission, And tell me, 
pray, which state deserves rather to be called the highest aim of man; 
this, or one of total unconsciousness? ‘This latter is, indeed, not the 
highest aim of man, but, contrariwise, the lowest of degradations. 
You say, that souls have existed from all duration, and have, in the 
meantime, passed through births aud deaths unnumbered, sufferin, 
incessantly the miseries of an existence of vicissitunde. Now and 
then one has grown, wise, and has aspired to escape from its wretch- 
edness, and, to this end, has practised, during several births, aus- 
terities, contemplation, and similar observances. And what reward 
has it received at last, except the becoming inaensible, like a stone, 
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—astate equivalent to annihilation? Of nothing, then, is the destiny 
so cruel as is that of the soul, So long as, dating from past eter- 
nity, it remains conscious, it is subject to wretchedness ; and it can 
hope for no exemption from this wretchedness, other then annihi- 
lation. If we were atheists, not believing in God, and if our deliv- 
erance from misery depended on our own efforts, to look for emanci- 
pation such as yours might be fitting. But, as we believe in a God, 
inscratable in power, replete with all goodness, most bountiful, 
all-meroiful, and the Giver of every felicity; and as we hope for 
emancipation at His hands; it seems to us reasonable to expect an 
emancipation better than the miserable state to which you give that, 
name. ‘Two ways of attaining the chief aim of the soul are 
found in the true Word of God; by human actions, and by the 
grace of the Lord. According to the first, ona man’s doing that 
which it is binding on him to do, the reward of his works is bestowed 
upon him by God. A soul that should always thos do would be 
rewarded with constant happiness; and to enjoy such happiness is 
the highest aim of man, Bat, again, it is written, in the Word of 
God, that it surpasses our strength to follow this way ; for we have 
all become corrupt, through sin, and our works are unworthy of 
God’a acceptance, Our well-being is, therefore, wholly dependent 
upon the grace of God. By our works we can merit only Hell; 
but, since God is merciful, He desires to save us by His free grace. 
Tn order that we may secure this grace, He has contrived a wond- 
rous plan, giving proof of His illimitable and ineffable compassion- 
ateness, and altogether in harmony with His justice and holiness, 
And, since He has opened, on onr behalf, the treasury of His 
boundless mercies, will He make our highest happiness to consist 
in being conformed to the condition of a stone ? Endless happiness, 
whether compassed by works, or by God’s grace, alone deserves to 
receive the name of the highest aim of man. Why, then, will you 
have it to consist in unconsciousness ? The truth is, that this matter 
cannot he understood save with the help of the illumination 
derivable from God’s own Word; and he who rests solely on his 
own intelligence, in reasoning about it, may well end in some such 
doctrine as that of the Systematists; namely, that to be emancipat- 
ed is to become unconscious. The speculators just mentioned 
proceed somewhat as though they thought they were to be saved 
by @ scheme and by labour of their own: and whence can they, 
unfortunates, hope to obtuin everlasting happiness ? Hence it is, 
that, in their estimation, they will secure everything that is to be 
secured, if only, bereft of all consciousness, they get quit of the 
distress which infests an existence of viciasitude. Bnt know, ye 
Hindas, that to achieve even thus much is impossible for you. God 
made the soul cognitive; and who shall make it incognitive? 
The nature with which God endowed the soul cannot be annolled 
by reflecting, that “Iam not mind, I am not body.” Be assured 
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that one souls will for ever continue conscious. Two things are, 
however, placed before us, between which to make our election. 
God, in his Word, points out the way of salvation. If we accept 
it, we shall make our consciousness the instrument of eternal joy. 
Tf, on the other hand, we reject it, we shall make our consciousness 
the inetrament of eternal affiction and torment. As, therefore, 
you seek for well-being, accept the genuine Word of God. 

My motive in exposing the faults of the Systems has not at 
all been, to convict their authors of error, for the purpose of 
holding them up to ridicule, My aim has been, to show, that 
whoever—whother they, or I, or any one else—undertakes to 
argue, in reliance on unaided reason, about divine and spiritual 
things, must constantly fall into error; che mind of man being 
impotent to understand them rightly. When you are convinced, 
that they are correctly described in the Christiun religion, you will 
know, that this is the true religion of God. Accordingly, it is my 
wish, that you should study the Christian Scriptures, and with 
candour. To this study fixed attention, docility, and patient 
thought are indispensable; for, when a man has, during a long 
space of time, entertained any particular set of opinions, he is slow 
to perceive their faults, and to recognize the excellence of what 
conflict with them. But, if yon conduct this investigation with 
humble prayer to God, you shall attain toa knowledgo of the troth. 


SECTION III. 





CHAPTER 1. 


Description of the Threo Sorte of Existence held in the Vedanta, the 
Key to a Right Understanding of that Scheme of Philosophy. 


Havive briefly considered five out of the six great Hinda 
Bystems.I shall, in this section, examine the Vedanta. And to 
engage in sich an examination in the present day ia esnecially 
important. The Hindus, it is true, rafer all the Systems to Rishis ; 
bat, in our time, these syatems, the Ved&nta apart, have no follow- 
ers, except perhaps here and there an individnal, As for the 
Vod&nta, it ia held by a large majority of all Hindus. 

The Vedéntins argue three sorts of existence; and one muat 
thoroughly comprehend and ponder them, in order to take in the 
meaning of their scheme, These they designate as trne, practical, 
and apparent.* That which verily existsis called true, and itsexistence, 
trom existence ;+ and this existence, according’ to the Veddnta, is 
predicable of Brahma exclusively. The second spacier of exiatence 
haa the name of practical. The things to which it belongs do not 
veritably exist: only the misanprehensive, or ignorant, ‘mistake 


«fafa at orarftie: soraerite: srfeemfeeat Sf 1 aa qren- 
faa aed ae: soars cere: orfenfasd: aed afew 
AIT: | Veddnta-paridhdehd, pp. 18 * Existence ia of three sorta, trae, (pdramdrthi- 


ka), practical (vudvahrike), and apparent (prdtibdheita). True existence in that of 
Braban ; practical, that of ether, & apparent, that nf nacrine silver and the like” 

+ Dr. J. R. Ballantyne takes paramarthika to denote ' being, in ita highest 
sense.” Christianity Contrasted, &c., p. RB. 

That paramarthika, nopalarly, is everywhere used to signify “ true.” one may 
learn without any very laborions search, The adverb paramarthatah means “in 
truth,” “indeed. &o. Xe. 

‘The fact, that the Vedéntinn, in oontradistingniehing practical and apparent 
existence from the first anecien, atyle them mifhud, or fale, ina farther proof, that 
the eenge here attached to paramarthika ia alona correct. Though the word is 
technical with the Vedinting, they have dene no violence to ite ordinary meaniig. 

‘Vijndna Bhikehu, on an occasion where he emplors pdramdrthikatwa—tha 
abatract substantive of paramarthika,—in the sense af “nnchangesblenees and 
eternainess,” olaarly intimates, that hia acceptation of the term. as a follower of the 
Rénkhya, is different from that of the Vedéntine. Ses the Senkhya-pravachanae 
bhdahva, p. 25. 

‘Tho torture to which Vijnéna habitaally—and expecially in the Sankhya-rora— 
subjects the whole compass of tha Vedinta nomenclature, reminds oue forcibly of 
the sanotimenions vocabatary of free-handlers and sectlarista among our contem- 
Pporaries in Christien countries, 
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them for existent, and by means of them transact practical life ; 
whence the epithet. And it must be kept in mind, thst, es the 
things just spoken of are thonght to be not veritably existent, but 
to be imagined by ignorance, precisely so is it with the use made 
of them. For instance, a man in a dream drinks water, or mounts 
a horse: the water and the horse are visionary; and so are the 
drinking and the mounting. If the use to which one puts a thing 
is veritable, the thing also must be veritable ; for, to have veritable 
dealings with that which is false is impossible. Cana mao in his 
waking senses bathe in a river that he saw in hia sleep? The 
things which, agreeably to the phraseology of the Vedéntins, are 
practical, are the very things which all men, themselves excepted, 
call trne; and such are I's’wara, or the maker of the world, souls, 
and all the world besides.* Their existence these philosophers hold 





«aaa aasdak ae Fac af aera 
fafinet Tar Tosa Aerfsar See: gaat Fea @ Posed 
PTOTA | aad Pragaterangay xaos stat snd aaia gs 
are fare GRATANAPATRTISSE | A’nande, Giri, commenting on Sankara 


A'chdrya’s Méndukya-bhdshya: Biblictheea Indica, Vel vu, pp. 826, $87. “Tt 
Brabma, secondleas, and essentially unconneoted with the world, be established by 
the Vedépta, how, is it, that thore are soula, subject to three conditions, those of 
waking, dreaming, ind insensible sleep, and employers of objects s and how és it, that 
an Te'wara, effecting the experience of souls, ia reverled by scripture; and how x it, 
the aggregate of objects subserving experience js fonnd ax a thing apart from 
these? Tf moniam were true, all these would present themselves as incompatible, 
With reference to such an objection, it is eet forth aa follows, with intent to declare. 
that, sonle, the world, and I’s'wara can all reasonably be admitted ox th'ngs of 
imagination surmised in Brahma.” 


A little farther on, A’nanda Giri says: SGT ReraasseTadt erat 
ar arnt wer a meer qfeae ofenfead wafiene 1 “Therefore 


it ie enuncinted, that the three conditions, and the souls snbject thoreto, and the 
Masive Brahma, é, ¢., 1’s'wara, are all imagined in the pure Brahma.” 

Tho reason why the Ved4nting no such an expression an “silver imagined in 
nacre,” is, cf course, that the nacre ia the enbatrate of the imaginary ailver. Strictly 
analogens, in their view, to the nacre and silver cf this illnstration are Brahma and 
the werld, &c., where they speak of the world, soula, and T’a'w imagined by 
the ignorant, in Brahma, It is to be understood, that Brahma is not the subject of 
the imagination, but its object. 

A moat eminent authority in Veddnta matters, Sarvajndtma Muni, thus instracts 
the learner : 


ae manera Chad aS THOT | 
sferafa araeed coer eRe ie aracaaeR: 0 


Bf | Sankshepa-strivaka, from a MS, not at ‘hand for reference. “All that is 
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to be the result of ignorance ; and such existence is termed, by 
them, practical. The third apecies of existence, denominated 
apparent, resembles the practical, in thatit is false, but, by mistake, 
seems to be veritable, It differs, however, from the practical in three 
respects. First, the ignorant, that is to say, ordinary men, do not 
coustantly, bat only now and then, mistake for veritable the 
apparent objects to which it appertains; as nacrine silver, and the 
mutters of a dream. Nor, secondly, is there any practical dealing 
with these things. Let a man who mistakes nacre for silver offer 
it for sale : he will not get for it the price of silver ; for it will be 
recognized, by others, as another substance, Thirdly : it is because 
of iguorance, that the practical seems to be veritable ; but it is by 
reasou, additionally to ignorance, of distance and other causes, 
called defects, enumerated by the Naiy4yikas, &c., that the 
apparent seems veritable.* Such are the Ved4ntin’s three sorts of 
existence, the trae, the practical, and the apparent. 

‘6 obtain a just view of the Vedénta doctrine, or even to 
appreciate its tallacy, it is all-important to master its theory of three 
existences, it mast be underatood, that it is not because existent 
things are—in any way to us intelligible—of various kinds, that 
the Fedéntins contend for a differeuce in their existence. In other 
words, they do not predicate a difference between the existences of 
things, because one is eternal and another is uneternal, or because 





devised, or fancied, in the form of tho world, of I's'a, aud of souls, by the ignorance 
forcibly possessing thee, appears—albeit unsabstaptial, vis., barren of true emistence, 
substantial, until the sun of right apprebension risce”" 

‘This couplet bas beou interpreted in accordance with the gloss of Madhusudana 
Baraswati, who takes gidham as an adverb, 

1's's, or J’s'wara,—the maker of tho world,—and 

, consider them as, no less than the world itself, ignorance. 

under the category of things practical. 


ie 7 

sqerpareis facia aiaetarsfa Sq: Then ecareNTe | AAA AIT: 
Vaddnta-paribhdshd, p. 12. “Nescience, the cause of mistaking Brahma for a jar, 
or other practical object, ix to be considered as a defect aleo. When, however nacre 
ig mistaken for silvor, an ocular affection, or similar defect, is the causes of the 
misapprehension.” 

At ia not to be understood, that, in the case of nacrino silver, nescionce is excluded 
ssacause, ‘The defects specified are causes additional thereto. This appears from 
the two pages of the Veddnta-paribidahd preceding that here quoted from, 

‘The term dosha, “defect” ia a tevhnicality generulizing certain causea of 
misapprehension. 


HATA SR: TATATEL qo wa 
fraguarfeett St arnfsa: aa: a 


afa | Bhdsha-parichheda, 190th couplet. 


“ A defect ia a cause of wrong notion; a virtue, of right notion. Defects are 
pronounced to be multifarious, as bile, giving rive tojaundice, distance, &0.” 


Is, since the Vedintins 
agined and falae, come 
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one is self-existent end another exists dependently.* It is a 
difference in the very nature of existing, not in its mode, that 
they insist upon. Their view on this subject will now be exhibited. 

To the Vedantins the establishment of monism, or non-duality, 
ja most essential. They wish to make out the soul to be Brahma, 
and the world to be false; whence it would follow, that Brahma 
solely is true, and that nought but him exists, or ever existed, or 
at any time will exist. From the couplet of the S’iva-gité which 
I shall quote in the sixth chapter, and from numberless other 
passagea of Vedanta works, it is manifest, that, in their view, the 
world is false, and imagined by ignorance. Not that they only 
figuratively call ic falee,—as we sometimes call things of an 
evanescent and perishable character ; but they mean, that itis indeed 
80, like nacrine silver.* As such silver is nothing, and wholly 





® According to the Vedénta, souls, as souls, and also ignorance and J's'wara, 
eginningless and eclf.cxiatent. Still, we find ascribed to them o different 
iatance from that of Brahma, It is called falso. 

For the unoriginatedneas of souls, &c., see the last quotation in p. 26, The source 
of the couplet there given has not been sacertained. ite statements are, however, 
called in question by no Veddntio. Among the various treatises which cite it ia, 
besides the Siddhénta-ratnamdid, the Krishndlankdra of Achyntakrisbna Ananda 
Tirtho’ a commentary on Appayya Dikehite'’s Siddhdntatesd, Moreover, it is at the 
tongue’s ond of almost every stadent of the Vedénta. 


Aohyntakrishna reads, as thesecond quartor of thedistich AUT MYANATHRT 
* likewivo the distinotion, between the soul and I’s'a,” This lection is by much to 
be preferred. 

Mdyd, iHusion, avidy4, science, and ajndna, ignorance,—when these two denote 
collestivity,—-are synonyms. Nescience and iguorance, when referred to souls in 
several, are only fractional portions cf illusion. See the Vedénta-sdra, pp. 4, &o, 

be ke 
tage of fear aafamart ) add add ar af 
wa I Veddnta-parbihdskd, p. 17. “ All other than Brahma ia false 
because other than Brahma, Whatever is thus diferent is thus false; for instance 
nacrine silver,” 


‘Those of the Systematists who are not Vedéutins apprehend the doctrino under 
comment in the mamer in which it in apprehended ia the text. 


a Rawmngetasstaaieay Far aty | sneaTaonERTArT 
artarsaza ste 

AMAA LAT TAS STATA | 

fqiaacercawitorgda enafaoug handed 
BR oe ay a mecrema aster aenreoney nadiewanlagense— 
TAR | — Sinthya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 225, * Not only on the ground of the 


sforessid argument are the monista to be shunned, but, further, because there is 
n0 proof to establish the uatrueness of the world. To this effect it iu wet forth, in 
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from ignorance seems to be something, just go, they say, is 
the world nothing; it being imagined by ignorance, that is, it 
seeming, simply by reason of ignorance, to exist. To maintain 
otherwise would be to surrender non-duality. 

Farther, it is surprising to find, that the ignorance which 
imagines the world is laid down as being itself ignorance-imsgined, 
and hence false.* They refuse to grant, that even this is true; 
and consistently: else, non-duality would be impeached by the 
presentation of another entity than Brahma,—ignorance, Thus it 
is, that they would establish Brahma slone to be true, and all 
besides to be illusory. When, therefore, they give the epithet of 
true to the existence of Bralima, and that of practical to the 
existence of the world, we are to understand, that, in their syrtem, 
that existence which is indeed reul is called true, and the epithet 
ot practical is given to falve existence, or existeuce which in fact 
is not, but, owing to mistake, seems to have place, 

In only applying names to real things, and to unreal, there is 
no fault, he extraordinary error of the Vedfntins is of quite 
another character, I have already said, that they would prove 
both the world and ignorance to be ignorance-imagined and 
altogether false. But, earnestly as they desire to have them ‘so, 
their inner consciousness refuses fo rate them as altogether 
nothing: for the mind of man will not give willing entrance to an 
absurdity, ‘Ihe world, the VedSntins ailege, is veritably nothing, 
but, becanse of ignorance, appears to exist; after the manner of 
nacrine silver, ow, can the mind assent to the notion, that even 
that ignorance is nothing Whatever? Never: and he who trics to 
reconvile with it bis own views generally, and the common 
experience of mankind, will encounter obstacles at every step, 
Moreover, to call such ignoracce nothing, is, evidently, must 
venluresome. Nor do the Ved4ntins feel, that the world is nought, 
Let it be believed, that, when they denominate ignorance and the 
world false, they canvot help feeling, that they are not so far false 
ag to be nothing at all: they must possess some sort or other of 
existence, : 





the aphorism ; ‘ Tho world is true, since ita origination is from o cause thet has no 
defect, and since thero is nothing ta mako ont theworld to be fale.” The objects of 
a droam, the imagined yellowncen of a thite conch-shell, &c., are found, among men 
to be untrue, by reason that they owe their origin to the internal organ, &c., 
infected by the defects of sleep, dc, ‘This untruensss docs not belong to the aniterse 
made up of the great principle nnd the rest ; for the causes of that universe, nature 
and tho intellect of Hiranyagarbba, the Creator, are free from all defect.” 

The apboriem cited in this extract is VI, 52. 

‘Vijnéna, in continuation, will have it, that the Vedantins wrest from (heir 
logitimate drift the passages of the Veda which they adduce to establish, that the 
world is falae, For, he says, if those passages mean us is pretended, the reault is 
wuicidal; the Veda being itself of the world. 


© Seo the eighth chapter of this seotion. 


’ 
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On gathering, from this, that the Vedéntius allow to the world 
a certain sort of existence, one might suppose, that they must give 
up non-duality : for, however, they may desiguate the world’s 
existence, if they concede, that the world really exists, their 
Brahma dogs not remain without a second; and the consequence 
is duality. This brings us to the knot of their error. They argue, 
as was aaid before, for distinct kinds of existence,—not various 
modes of existence. ‘The world, according to them, really exists ; 
but its existence differs from that of Brahma. They call this 
existence a false existence ; and their so calling it brings them into 
error: aud this error blinds them to their inconsistency, ‘he 
world’s existenco is, they allege, false existence ; if true, of course 
the issue would be duality, Analogously, though a madman, alone 
in a room, thinks himself one of a crowd, his so fancying does not 
invalidate his being there by himself. Mark, how the Veddntius 
herein err, Their assertion, that the untrue existence of the world 
is of no prejudice to monism, would be correct, if they understood 
such existence to be non-existence; as is the existence of the 
aforesaid madman’s crowd. Since that existence is allowed, by 
them, to bein fact, they do not mend the matter by calliog 16 
untrue. As for themselves, they think otherwise. hey urge, 
that we have two* kinds of exiatence, the true and the untrue, As 
that thing which possesses the former kind oxists, so does that 
which possesses the latter ; for it bas existence: but the thing is 
untrue, because its existence isof thatstamp, Andso the doctrine 
of non-duality is saved uninjured. Observe, that the Ved&ntins 
believe in two classes of objects, true and uutrue, and both of 
them really existent; only an object of the first class is really 
real,f and an object of the second class is unreally real.t 


® For convenience, the third kind of existence is bere kept out of night, 

f lt is not claimed, that the expression “ really real,” and especially that of 
“ unreally real,” doea not savonr strongly of the absurd. But it is things altogether 
absurd that are here taken account of, . 

Among unreslly real things are included, with the practical, things apparent, 
son to be spoken of, Added to these, and the truo, there is a fourth clase, to 
comprehend positive unrealities. Hxamples of objects of this olass aro, the son of a, 
penton worsen a hare’s horn, sky-blossoms, &c. &. Their technical epithet is 

{The notion of practical existence, entertained by the Vedéntins, is, 
summarily, a combination of two contradictory ideas, that of existence and that 
of non-existence. This assertion may be made good simply by showing, that, while 
the endeavour to prove the world, and all other practical things, no lesa than all that 
are apperent, to be nothing whatever, they believe, that the same things are some- 
thing, The first of theso antagonistic positions has beon illustrated, and will be 
illustuuted further ; and, as for the second, it is evident, on inapecting the books of 
the Vedéntins, that they receive as realities the world and whatever else they call 
Practical. Moraover, aa hag been seeu, they comprehend their I’s’wara, maker of 
the world, among practical and false objects, and yet believe, that ho really existe. 
On pornsing the eighth chapter, the reader will, Zorther, be satisfied, that, though 
they would prove the ignorance which imagines the world to be nothing at all, yet 
they cannot butallow, that it has a certain real existence, 
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_ Furthermore, the aspect of these classes of objects varies 
according to the point of view from which they are beheld. 





That the view here taken is correct, confirmation is furnished by the words of 
two very velebrated Hindn philosophers, Parthasdrathi Mis’ra and Vijnéna Bhikela, 
writers on the Miménsé and on the Sdnkhys, respectively. 

Parthastrathi, rofuting the Veddnta, urges, that, inasmuch aa the universe is 
certified, by perception, ta be true, it cannot be made ont false. If, he says, it id 
held, on the word of the Veda, to be false, the Veda itrelf, ax being included in the 
universe, must be false; and, consequently ite proof is invalid, 





‘Then he introduces a Vedéntin, and refates him, aa follows, ATSAtT 
me aa: erate: fagare 1 ashy Warde: aang 
SMa | ae aagraataisd wer gia 1 afeenarey | 
BaITarATSA | ag ate goa: a a wai SATATTT | 
MRAM aT TAPE: | ATTA Harta ie ara RATT | 
a3 faoeorfed feared carat 1 sensi aq at aerhat watat 
aeee aa Tafa aa matt a HaTPaE aTeTT aT BA TUTSS~ 
wae TER SAAT TATA F wantaraatey Efe 
RAL aaqTTA Srafateaa | ate vat aged andrersrenife 
agaddfa fe ohaeht fafa: 1 a fe waferonstat aad 
q afafeat sa 1 sd ce aad Seaaafa ashraleren 


S'astra-dipikt, MB., fol. 57, verso, “We do not say, that the universe is unreal; 
since it is established, by perception and othor proofs, to eaist, Nor do we saw, that 
it has true existence ; it being falrified by right apprehension of spirit, The universe 
cannot, thereforo, be described either as true, or as unreal,’ All this is hollow, To 
bo other than true is to be unreal, If, then, the universe be not trae, manifestly it 
is nothing but unreal, On the other hand, if not unreal, it follows, that it is trae, 
For the denial of either of there, traeness and unreality, implies the affirmation of 
the other : and no alternative besides thexe ia possible, ‘That which never presents 
itself—nos the horn of a hare,—is held for unreal; and that which presents iteslf, 
and in never falsified,—os the true nature of spirit.—ie held for true; and, as for 
the universe, since it presents itself, and vet is falsified by right apprehension, it is 
not to be described as true, or, yet, ax unreal.’ The view thus propounded, as being 
at war with ordinary conscicnancas, in imporsible of establishment. For that which 
presents itrelf, and ia falsified —aa tho mirago, or a snake surmised in a rope.— 
ia positively unreal; as,to be sure, all the world ia permaded: there [being no 
difference, in the estimation of mankind generally, between such a thing as the born 
of a hare and suchla thing as the mirage. Hence, if the univerac be falsified by right 
apprehension, it ia simply unreal, and so is not incapable of being described az true, 
or ae unreal.” a 
Observe whence this argument sets out, Parthasarathi begin by arguing, 
that the Vedantina cannot uphold tha falsenors of the aniverse on the faith of the 
Veda; for that tho Veda is part and parcel of thair false universe. Now, since the 
‘Veddntins fall back on the Veda aa the foundation of thair belief, it cannob be 
suppoted, that they look upon it aa altogether nothing. The endof the argument 
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Conceive true existence and practical existence as two stations, 
with a station intermediate. A person located ast practical 
existence does not style ite objects unreally real: for, to his 
eyes, there is only one sort of existence; aud all that presents 
itself to him he must deem simply real. In circumstances 
similar to hie are, according to the Vedanta, all who are known 
as misapprehensive, or ignorant. Again, a person located at 
true existence would not designate its one object, Brahma, as 








adduced above, by the Vedantin, is to reconcile these two positions: that 
the nniverse, the Veda inolasive, ia indeed faleo and that, nevertheless it ia existent. 
Herein we have the combination of two irreconcilable ideas, apoken of at the bogin- 
ning of this note, Sounderstands Parthatarathi ; and he proceeds, to deal with the 
Idea on the basis of common sonse. 

‘The subjoined words of the rame writor, which follow shortly after the passage 
just extracted, support whatix asserted in tho text. ‘The Vednatin is asked, whether 
he takos nescience to import misapprehension, or something else, causative thereof. 


In neither case oan it appertain to Brahma: AMAA Wiha TAT 
aTSEE TT PATRAS ETA <1 “Tn respect of those who accept erroneous apprehen. 


sion, or a cause of it, a7 an entity additional to Brahma, for them non-dastity parishes. 
It will be made plain, in the eighth chapter, that the Vedantins cannot 
repute their ignorance to be quitea non-entity; and yet,to aave the dogma of 
monism, and other doctrines, they essay to prove, at the aame time, that ignorance 
ea non-entity. If, in assigning to ignorance falae existen 
other than that of Brahma, they moant only, thot it in subjective, + 
like, and, on that account, different in kind from their eternal Brahma ; and if they 
meant, by the tenetof nou-dnality nothing more than this, thot, Brahma apart, 
there ia nought ofan ever-endnring character’; there would be no want of reason- 
ableness in the conception. This style of non-duality would take uo harm from 
ignorance; and thare would have been no opaning for the polemics of Parthasarathi, 
‘The trath ia, that they do not understand the falsenons af ignorance, and that of the 
world, in this way; hut, to preserve moniam, they would make ont both ignorance 
and the world to be positive non-entities. This, their aim, to establiah ignorance 
aaa non-entity, is ignorod, by Parthasfrathi, asan absurdity beneath hia notice, 


Praeger aq | a fret aged aaeq a acafert & 
agashen amas + an qentinterg gf Seeds 1 


Pare 
eee er IR TAPTINATG:! Sénkhya-pravachana-bhe'shya, p25 18 it be 


held, that nescience is essentially of two contradictories.” But, ‘should’ it be alleged 
that nescence ought to be pronounced essentially of two contradictories, entity 
and nonentity, cr elae to be different from both; and thas there wiuld be no 
invalidation, thereby, é. e..by ne-cience, of non-dunlity, only trae (pgramdrthiba) 
state, Such isthe sense, **‘ Not so; for snoh a thing ia unknown,’ 

‘Thia pasmage tukes inthe twenty-third and twenty-fourth aphorisma of the 
Bénkhya-pravechana, Book I, The first is put into the month ofa Veddutin; aod 
the escond curtly replies to it. 

Vijndna Bhikshn asserts, that the portion of the S¢nkhya-pravachana hero 
quoted from is directed, primarily, against the Banddhax, but that it tella with equal 
relevancy in confatation of the illnsionists (m¢yavedin) and orypto-Bauddhes 
(prachhanna-bawddha). The Vedéntina ara denoted by both these tities, The 
latter is applied to them dyslogistivally ; and the application is far from infrequent, 
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really real: for, with him likewise, only one sort of existence 
would offer itself for inspection; and that, as aboye, ae simply real. 
Such would be the standing point of the Veddntins’ Brahma, 
except for his lacking the faculty of cognition,—as will be seen by 
and bye. A person located at the intermodiate atation, just now 
mentioned, ia enabled to pass in review the objects of both the other 
stations; and he alone can speak of those objects as they veritably 
are. By him they all alike are seen to be real ; the true object, sa 
really real, and practical objects, as unreally real. This person is 
the Vedéntin. 

To their third kind of existence the Vedantins give tha 
appellation of apparent. A perusal of what is now to be said of it 
will elucidate the atatements jast put forth, and will serve to induce 
confidence in them. It is objects of error, such as nacrine silver, 
and a snake imagined in a rope, that are meant by apparent 
objects. As was before remarked, it is not because of any ration- 
ally assignable difference in the nature of things, but because 
of a beltef in difference as to their very existence, that the 
Ved&ntins ascribe to them different sorts of existence. By what ¥ 
am about to show, this assertion will bo evinced as true. No ome 
can suspect, as regards what is styled apparent existence, that it is 
80 styled on account of any rationally assignable difference, in the 
nature of the things of which it is affirmed, from that of things 
true and practical; those things that are called apparent being, 
we are all aware, nothing. If it be said, that, for this very reason, 
apparent things may be held to differ in nature from other things, 
and that, therefore, for convenience, the Ved4ntins give a name to 
the false existence of apparent things, I reply, that I donot accuse 
them on this ground, bat on the ground, that they reckon such 
existence, and the things to which it is ascribed, as possessing a 
species of reality. Respecting, apparent things the partisans of 
the Vedénta hold this language ;* that, when a man, on seeing 





«aq fadarfentan aaa fafa ser orfrntea- 
aaa a oat Sarat Eas ara 


safe St a1 aeqrsafaagen sergfarearamd 1 Vedanta. 


paribhasha.p. 10. “ Though, by tho effort, hotcerer belying, of a mixapprehensiva 
person, to obtain prssession of au agory abjuct, such om vbject ie eatublished ag.exiat- 
ent, yet thore iano proof, that it, the misapprehension, haa reference toan apparent 
object, aa silver, &c., produced ot that time. For ailver which is extant elsewhore 
muy be taken as its object. If this bo said, 1 demur: since that aituer elsewhere, nob 
‘boing in contact with an organ of eense, cannot be an cbject of perception.” 


There ia,room to suspect, that thoword FETA in tho first line of this oxtract, ia 


an interpolation, ; . 
‘Tho objector horo retutted is a Nayidyika, who,as such, holds mienpprehousion to 
be what is technicnlly callod anyatha-khyati. By this is meunt, the apprehension of 


16 
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nacre, takes it for silver, spparent silver is really produced. If 





an object otherwise than aa itin. Agrocably to the Naiyayikee, when, for instance, 
@ man mistakes nacre for silver, the object of hia mistake must be oonfeased to 
oxint, bat elsewhere than in the jlace to which he erroneously refers it. "That isto 
say, the very silver which he has een in some other place is suppoaed, by him, to bo 
then present before him. To copy the Naiyéyika expression, instead of porceiving 
nacreneas, he transfera the silverness, which he hae eeen on some other occasion, to 
the nacre lying ia his sight. This view the Veddntin rejects, on the following ground, 
implied in his anewer, The misapprohension in question is, inthe view of tha 
pandits, one of perception ; and, in all perception, the contact: ntial ofan organ 
of sense with the object perceived, Absent silver cannot, therefore, account for the 
tiiatake committed, 

‘Misapprehengion is by others, explained onder the designation of asatkhydit, 
“ tha apprehension of what ix not.” ‘This notion, on the groaud of their argament 
given abovo, is also disallowed by the Vedantins. 

An objection respecting things seen in dreams is thus adduced and answered : 


a1 ans Glad: ema saa a wnfeafea- 
ert trarfefa 3 a end: afamrangaat ef qarfa GR wage 


fiesrreyartafadrarqa: | Vedanta-perithasho, p. 13," Bince in thecase of dreams, 
7 


what there goeson may be accounted for by simple remembrance of s chariot, 
or the like, previously coguized, to imngine the produotion cf those objects 
is not admissible, becanse oumbrous, Should this be urged, Lexcept; for, to allow 
mere remembrance of a chariot, or the like, to be here a stuficient cause is contru- 
vened by the consciousness of a max, in a dream, that he sees a choriot, and his 
consciousness, when afterwards awake, that be saw & chariot in # dream,” 

How apparent silver is produced will be seen from what enenes: Idid., p. 10, 


aq waar Gaara gat aashy aed waged 
afi aged 1 4 fe Safaaert mierfemdentien fra fae- 
aia vag arakdeaatraa qtatigeadaieearar 
qa + afacaamaicetts | agit a rd ganafy- 
waa oofafead aa Galatea gated genafepadar 
qeateaaiad sgtad ashi wate 1 aaa saatieafia 
feetrater pinaster ofan sereariteceeaaeag- 
Tate areal fear VARTA TT 


aTararaTeoT A TATA 1 “Since the originators of silver, its parta snd 


other causes, do not exist in nacre, how, with thyself, ie silver produced there? If 
so interrogated, I reply : It is not, thet the constituents popalarly recognized are the 
originators of epparent silver. ‘Those are differnt. Thus; when the ccntact tukea 
place between, for instance, the eye, labouring under the defect of bilious humour, 
or the like, and a present object, there arises an effection of the internal organ, in 
the form of that object and likewise in the form of its glitter. In that affection 
intelligence, i. ., Brahma, appropriated to that object, is reflected. At that spot, 
“vis., where the objcet is located, in the manucr afureauid, by reason vf the egress and 
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silver, I ask, is thea really produced, how is there proved to be » 





advent there of the affection, intelligence appropriated to that objest, intelligence 
appropriated to that affection, and intelligence the subject of right notion, these 
three, become identical. Afterwards, nescionce—residing in the object-appropriated. 
noe, one with intelligence the subject of right notion; cogaising nucrenese 









asen, 
the object present to thi 
defoots, bile, &c..—ia 
in the form of a eemblance of a cognition of that silver, 
‘Just as, with the Génkhyas, the whole world is evolved from nature, with the 
‘Vedéntins, all practical things are evolutions from nescience, or ignorance; and 
equally so are all apparent things, and the apprehension of them, styled, above, 
“the semblance of & cognition.” In the evolution of apparont things there is, 
however, the association of defects, which have no place in the evolutions of things 
practical; as was mentioned in the tort, at p.}4, and the related note, The 
statement which we have seen about the identification of three sorts of intelligence 
ig designed to ehow, that the misapprehension of nacre for silver is an error of 
perception. This question is one of great difficulty; but some'light will be thrown 
upon it in the fifth chapter. The ides of identification of three sorte of intelligence 
may be thus explicated. Intelligence, or Brahma, is, like other, universally diffused ; 
and, being #o diffasid it i id to be appropriated to everything which it contains, 
Ether is laid down os being, in reality, one, Still, though the ether in a jar outsi 
house ie said to be distinct from the ether within the house, yet, when the jar is 
brought into the honse, identity ia realized of the ethor of the jar with that of the 
honge. Similarly, when an affection of the internal organ an the object of that 
affection become colocal, the Brabme of the affection and that of the object comlesve 
into one. The doctrine of the impenetrabisity of matter is unknown to the dita. 
Io their view, the internal organ and its evolutions are strictly material ; and yet an 
affection of thet organ and s material object can take up the same apace. 


aa Yet Greg sftrraand aegis Ad wastes Ais 
afrtagrt 7 eit fey It a Gata cam +++ ef Bq aT 
a aa aarfoantaiernd frtatea: faq ehfemaq 
waiftaarakaqagtaarftecsramtaaiirn: | sid, p14, If it be 


admitted, that apparent silver exists, at the time of its appearance, in the nacre, the 
cognition, fo one not misapprehensire, in the form of ‘ This is not silver,’ of the non- 
oxistonce, through tripartite time, of silver, would not have place ; bat the cognition 
would be in the form of ' This thing is not now silver” # * ® * If this be affirmed, 
it is contested : for the object, here, of the o gnition ‘ It is not silver’ ia not the non- 


existence of nilvor as ailver, but the non-existence of apparent silver, us tre and 
repractioal.” : ; 

Buch ié the sense of the Sanskrit. Some of its expressions, in « literal 
production, would only perplex the reader, and entail » lovg comment, 

Tt comos ont from this, that, in the appreheusion of the Veddntins, « thing 
may, contemporaneously, be both really existent and really nov-exiatent. When, 
feom misspprehension, a man takes nacre to be silver, apparent silver, is 
thonght, is really produced, and exists for him. Another looker oa, not 
under such © misapprehension, thinks, that there is no ailver where the other 
fancies be sees it. Hix idea, it in asserted, ia authentic; the non-existence of silver 
apprebonded by him, being supposed to have reference to spparent silver as true 
and practical. fs 4 

ange similar to that about apparent objects, in the last extract, ia found cou 
cerning Practical objects also, ae 
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‘misconception ? In reply, I am told, that, if the silver were true, or 





‘The falseness of these objects is defined ne follows: fieqra | WTA 


sfraaarafasrercraranfaariieny 1 ibid, p. 18, “ By a falao thing sa 


meant that whose absolute non-existence resides in the entirety of what is errone: 
ously taken for ita substrate.” 

‘This dofinition ia thus applied to things practical. Take a jar, for instance. Itn 
parta are deemed, by the Nejyayikas and others, to be ite material cause and 
Bubstrate. See pages 68 and 69. But those parts are erroncously so taken, gasert 
the Vodanting, by all but themselves ; since a jar, a practical object, being fala 
no substrate. In the parts of {hs jar, wrongly supposed to be 
the absolute nou-oxietence of the jar itaolf ; and, therefore, {ho jur is false. 

‘Tho same definition is apptiod to the jar’s parts, the absolute non-existence of 
which resides in their own parts, the material cause and the substra‘e of the 
primary parta, Intermediate effects and causes being traversed, ignorance tho 
material cause and substrate of overything savo Bruhma, is at length reached ; alt 
the effects on the way having been proved false, sinco the non-existence of cach 
resides in its matorial cause. Ignorance (hen comes to be dealt with. Its non- 
cxistence residos in Brahma, the iinagined substrate, or, es it isalso ternied, illusory~ 
material catso, of ignoranoo, aa of allelso thun Brahma, Everything, Brabma 
‘oxcepted, is, thus, coucluded to be falso. 


To this oonclusion an oxcoption is suggested and repliedto: | GeTeta— 
ea wa gfe saa ay: sfggaaeecoa fascear 


Gas: TAMAS: | Mid, p. 18. “Let it not be thought, that the notion of 


the falsonces of a jar, or ths liko,is contradicted by the perception of the jar os 
oxistont; for, since the object, in that perception, is the cxistence of Brabms, tho 
mibsizete of the jar, not the emistence of the jar, the vority of the jar, &o, is not 
established.” 


Another answer issubjoined, Gz: Ofatf seen saraerfenerafasa— 
aa sree | sifery Ta aereHeheT PR A TRIO Rare qTeRTY 
aaah a ft: 1 afer 94 freoraeant qenfinaraReanfad- 


firneramararaeaioey ZBOQT | Tid, p, 16. “The poreeption, thet the 


Jar exists, cnn be made out to be correct, inssmuoh as it hus practical existence for 
{ta object. Conformably to this position, the existence, in Brabme, ofa jar es trae 
is denied, not that of jarhassjur. Thus there is no incongruity. According to this 
opinion, uis,, that im the perception of a jar as existent, practical exisience is apprehen- 
ded, the qualification ' relativo to a thing considered as true’ is to be added to ‘ abso- 
lute non-existence,’ in the definition of falseness, lately given.” 

By the definition of falseness, practical things have no existence; and yot 
these words assign to thom a aort of existence. On referring, for comparison, to the 
passage from the fourteenth page of the Veddnte-paribhdeha, at pp. 169, 170, the 
teader will perceive, that practical and apparent things differ in no respect, among 
themselves, in being both true and false. 

To return to things apparent, the Ved&utine do not, in all casos of misapprehen- 


sion, contend for their production. TaTSSOryAAAEe Aaa srt tate 
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practical, there would be no room to speak of misconception; but, 
Since it is neither, but apparent misconception has place.* From 
this it is clear, that, when the Vedantivs call the existence of an 
apparent thing,—a thing really prodaced,—apparent, it is not 
because the thing differa by nature from other things, but because 
its existence differs from the existence of other things. If the 
thing were different simply by nature, and not in respect of exie- 
tence, how could the apprehension of it be reputed a mis- 
conception? The same reasoning will apply to practical things, 
no less than to appareut: for, as the apprehension, by one 
labouring under mistake, of nacrine silver, is considered, from 
the standing point of practical existence, to be misconception ; 
in like manner, the apprehension of the world, and of the things 
therein, by those whom the Vedéntins cal! ignorant, or even by 
the wise while detained in the body, from the standing point of 
tras existence, is considered to be misconception.t 

Finally, it shoald be understood, that, in fact, the aim of the 
Vedantins is, to make out the world, &, to be veritable non-entities; 
for, this unestablished, even so is monism, It is the stubborn and 
irrefragable actuslity of exteroal things that compels them, as it 
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TATA VATU 1 rid, p14. “ Only whon # false thing imagined in one veritas 


oe ar in contact with an organ of sense, ia an apparent thing acknowledged to bo 
produced. 

Whore, however, tho object is near, the Vedantins concur with the Naiyéyikes in 
admitting anyathd-khydti; for, since the object is brought into contact with om 
organ of donse, the faot, that the misapprehension, i¢ percepticnal, is accounted for, 
‘To argue the production of an apparent object may, therefore, here be dispensed with, 


“afnenigmea dararelrarafaranfeniecrartetisaa- 


TAM | Veddata-paridhdehd, p. 19, “* Because misapprehensicu about nacrine 


silver and the like has, for its object, apparent silver, &c., which aro proved, by 
correct perception in tho atate of practical existence, to be faleo.” 

+ Since, according to a tenet cf ths Vodéata, all things but Brahma are false, how 
can the cognition of them be regarded ae right notion? In reply to this interroga- 
tory, it is enid : 


Teo gat saat aya: 1 


Dia aes gat arssmfaerart u 
afa | Cited in the Vedsnta-paribhdshd, p. 2 ‘As the notion, that tho body is 


one's uelf, is imagined, by the ignorant, to be correct; oven so the praoticat 

apprehension of worldly things is esteemed to be correct, till one attains do right appre- 
fon of soul.” 

pence anthor of the Veddnta-parithdshd expresely states, that. in the fourth quarter 

cf this couplet, there is n contruction of d-dttma-nischaydt, No one need doubt, that 

he ix inthe right. Laukikar, he likewise observes, points to practieal approhension * 

of things of the world, 
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were in their own despite, to enunciate & second kind of existence; 
one applicable to such things ; and the character which they give to 
that existence compels them to add a third, Their inward impres- 
sious, however, touching their views, vary with.varying occasions, 
Thus, when they turn their contemplation towards the world, it 
presents itself to them as having really an existence. Then, that 
no harm may come to their notion of monism, they apply tn that 
existence the epithet of false, and so relieve their discomfort. 
Yet, when they pass to reflect on their secondless Brahma, and, in 
order to prove bis secondlessness, and the world’s falsity, assert, 
that the world is iguorance-imagined, it appears to their minds as 
if the world wore really nothing whatsoever. 

Their chief aim being as aforesaid, it must, consequently, be 
borne in mind,—and, throughout this work, it is taken as a 
postulate,—-that, with the Vedintins, Brahma excepted, all is 
nihility. In way, indeed, a real existence is allowed to what is 
other than Brahma; but, inasmuch as all this bas no more substan- 
tiality than nacrine silver, however the Ved&ntins speak of it, how 
cau we account it as, in any wise, existence? And, further, it has 
beon made patent, that, accordmg to the Vedantins themselves, 
only from the standing point of practical existence is reality 
ascribable to the world; which, from the standing point of true 
existence, is devoid of reality of every kind and degree. 

The Vedanta recognizes, as existent, an I’s’wara, maker of 
the world, all-wise, and all-powerful; and souls, also, and their 
ignorance, their doing good and evil, their requital in Elysium and in 

ell, and their tranamigrstion. And, again, all these are regarded 
fa non-existent, and as absolutely so. Neither are they, nor have 
they been, nor are they to be. Brahma alone exists,—withouk 
qualities, and eternal, All besides—tl’s'wara, the world, and 
everything else,—has bnt a false existence, and owes its being to 
imagination by ignorance. In very troth, it is nothing. Such, in 
8 few words, is the creed of the Vedaantins. 


CHAPTER 2. 


Summary of the Vedanta System. 


Though the Vedantins allege, that, from the standing point 
of the true state of existence, Brabma alone is real, and all else 
is unreal, still, from the standing point of the practical state of 
existence, I's'wara, souls, and the whole world, are real, that is 
to say, practically real, and distinct one from avother.* Their 





r . “ae they hare been distinct from all eternity. See the last Sanskrit extruct 
in p. 26, 
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“system, therefore, branches into two divisions; one of which has 
to do with the practical state of exiatence, and the other, with the 
troe state of existence, Great part of the first is seen in one or 
other of all the remaining Systems. Here, as in the Nyaya and in 
the Yoga, we find an omniscient and omnipotent 1's'wara, framer 
and raler of the external world.* Pretty much as in the Sankhya, 
and in the Yoga, we also here find statements of the order in which 
the world was developed, That which the Sinkhyas call nature, 
the Vediantins call illusion, or ignorance. As for the internal 
organ, its affections, and many other articles, the Sdnukhya and the 
Vedanta coincide to a large extent. In several particulars, how- 
ever, they join issue, He that would acquaint himself fully with 
those particulars must have recourse to special treatises on the 
Vedanta. It is neither my desire, nor is it my intention, to treat 
the subject exhaustively ; an examination of its essential features 
being sufficient for my present purpose, Again, like the rest of 
the Systematists, ihe Vedantins receive the Veda, the Puranas, 
&o,, as authoritative, They believe, likewise, in good and bad 
works, and that, to receive the favourable and unfavourable 
requital to which these give rise, souls must pass to Elysium and 
to Hell, and sgain and again take birth, and go forth. ‘To animad- 
vert on the errors of the Vedanta doctrines a confined to the 
practical state of existence there is no need; as I have refnted 
them, by inclusion, in what I have written touching the Sankhya 
and the Nyays. 

Bat entirely different from anything as yet encountered is the 
doctrine of the Vedantins touching the true state of existence, as 
they phrase it, And this doctrine is summarized in this half 
couplet: “ Brahma is true; the world is false; the soul is 
Brahma himself, and nothing other.”+ As expanded and ex- 





saat Fauitarafa «+ + + + queiserarifratircaar: 

cn : -- 
weit | sqrenraeaat ye AaraATesgTE: VT PAA OT AAT- 

~ = : pay : 

farhits years es Rafter cat Sarasa | senor. 
A’charya’s"Brahma-siira-bhashya, T.,2;MS. “And thus the absence, from tho 
standingpoint of true existence, of a Ruler and ruled is likewise shown in the 2’s'wara 
gitd.*®®® But, from the standing point of practical existeuce, the Veda iteelf 
supporte the notion of an I’s'wara, &o., by the words * This is the lord of all; this, the 
sovereign of all beings; thia the protector of creatures; this, the preserving bridge 
against the disruption of the worlds.”® 

By the i's'wara-gité the Bhagavad-sild is here meant; the paseage omitted,— 
two coupleta, V., 14, 15,—being found there, In S’ankara’s deys the book ncw 
ourrent under the title of ’s'wara-,itd could not have existed. 11 inute develop. 
ment of the Vedéota marks it, undeniably, 2s a recent compesition- 


Tare Get ary fear Aa aaa ATCT: 1 


Who write this bulf-couplet is not known, though it is familiar to every 
Vedéutin. Seleuted here for its conciseness in exproxeing the ambstanve of the 
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pounded by the advocates of the Vedanta, this quotation im- 

rts_aa follows. Brahma alone—a spirit; essentially existent, 
intelligence, and joy ;* void of all qualities ¢ and of all acts.t 
in whom thera is no consciousness such as is denoted by “I,’’ 
“thou, “and ‘it ;’§ who apprehends no person, or thing, nor ia 





Korine, it serves as text to all that Follows this second chapter. Procecding it is 
the line: 


areata meat aga wert feta: 1 
“Tn half a couplet I will declaro that which is set forth in millions of yolames.” 


© In Sanakrit, sat, chit, and dnanda, All three words havo numerons eynopy me, 

Chit chaitanya, “ intelligence,” when applied to Brahma, are, as will be seen, 
‘equally deceptive with the bodha of the scul, professed in the Sdnkhye, Brahma, 
we shall discovor, is utterly destitute of ali intelligenve to which the name can 
rationally be allowed. 


t wat ae aenfeae: 1 gored Raigad at ga 
fate Asforet a fe fariona veo aoreraat artsy aaarfeeert 


SAGAR: | Pedsntaparidhy-Aa, p, 18. “For, in my system, Brahma is net 


proved to bo a anbstance. Thou holdest, tlat o substance in tho snbstrato of 
quatitivg, or a samardyi cu Bue Bralina, boing void of qualities, is not a sub- 
wirate of qualities: nor is hea samardyi cause; inasmuch aa samurdya ia nob 
coatablished for an entity.” 

See, for samavaya und samavadyi, pp. 68-70. 


{ fasnd faftad ard Pad fray 1 


“« Brahma is without parts, devoid cf action, tranquil, irreproachable, 
omotionless.” 
ag lite i8 from tho S'wotar oatara Upanishad. Seo tho Dibliotheca Indion, Vol, 
T.,p. 870, 
§ Iu the annexed passage, isolated spirit, é-¢., apicit abstractod from all adjancta 
* orginated by ignorance, such as the imogiuiug tho world, and eo forth, is 
scharucterized : 


area aif feraranrefitin 1 
SRT Tet BT TATATSAS FAT o 
fama ang Sf ease | 

RE: tard RAST TTT FROTAR: 


GFA | Yoga-vastahthe, p. 107 of the Calcutta edition of 1852. 


“ As would bo the puro easence of light, if all that ie illuminated thereby,—oe 
‘space, the earth, and ether,—wero non-existent ; so becomes the isolation of the 
pure-esseuced beholder, when the objects of approheusion—the threo worlds, thou, 
and I,—uil vanish into nothingness.” 

By behulder” ix means knuwer, or apprehender. We have scen how the 
Sénkh yus attempt to justify their application of this tem to their purusha; und we 
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apprehended of any ;* who is neither parviscient nor omniscient ; 
neither ipoteat nor omnipotent ;t who has neither beginning 
uor end; immutable and indefectible—ie the true entity. AN 
besides himself, the entire universe, i# falxe, thut is® to soy, 
is nothing whutecever. Neither has it ever existed, nor does it 
now exist, bor willit exist at any time fature. And the ronl is 


shail soca see how the Veddntins eadesvour to make good its applicability to 
Brahma, Soth the parasha and Brahma are, really, nointelligent, 

Vijndna Bhiksbu, in citing thie pnssage in the Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p, 97, 
deawa on a production notoriously ultra-monistio: bat he has there to da with @ 
point on which the Sdnkhya and the Veddnta are quite agreed On thut occasion 
there waa no room fcr misconstruction at his hands, 

The Yoga-vas‘ishtha, though oonsidered as the wotk of Vilmfki, and as &- 
supplement to Rémdyaxa, wee doubtless composed subsequently to the full 
development of the system of 8’ankara A’charya, 

* That Brahma apprehends no one and gonght, will be proved in the fifth chapter. 
‘That he is apprehended by no one follows from the posi that all apprehension 
ion of the interaal organ; and Brakma, it ted, never comes within 
of such affection. Kven the affection in the form of “ 
tent, intelligence, and joy,” which immediately precedes emancipation, 
‘eee not cognize Brihma, but only reaoves the ignorance that hides him. See the 
Veduntasdra, pp. 21-23, Indeed, that which is then cognized is not the true Brahmas, 
but only his shadow, the nearest approximation to him that ie apprehevsible, on any 
terms, or at any time, by one destined tobe liberated, or actmally liberated. Hence, 
when the Vedéntins affirm, that Brahma is inapprehensible and ineffable, their 
tneaning is not like our own, when wo use such langage regarding God. We moat, 
that God cammot wholly, they, that Brabma cannot at all, be known or described. 
Nothing, it in said, that comes, or that can come, within the soope of apprebension, 
ia in any wise Brabma, 

+ Both I's'wara and the sont are held to be ignoraoce-imagined and fale. See 
the note st p 119, Of the samecharacter are all their attributes; the omnistience, 
omnipotense, &0, of the former, and the parviscience, parvipetence, £o, of the latter. 
‘These attributes, cacnot, therefore, appertain to Brahma, 

“ Parviscient” and “ parvipotent” literally translate the technical expressions 
elpajna ond alpas'aktimat, 


nate athe eviamtac gators 1 
sfaraahaicnenaigelaara a aKa | 


aft | From the Gankshepa-sarirake, WS. “ie ia theall-knowing lord; Lam a 


pitifal creature; this ia tho world, wonderfal in expansion, That sech eoticeptions 
thoutd arise in the mind ef one whose inner eye ie blinded by darkness, is no metter 
‘of amazement,” 

‘That Brahma does not possess omniecioncs, omnipotence, &c. will, farther, be 
plaid toany one who will read, in almost any body of Vedanta doctrine, thé 
elucidation of the utterance " Thatart thoa,” fat foam asi, one of the twelve “ great 
sentences.” 

‘The preceptor of the Vedanta, intending to instroct kis pupil, that he ie one 
with Brahma, is obliged, by reason that Brahma is inexpressible by language, te 
teach him, that ho is one with I’e'wara, an object apprehensible, and the entity thet 
innosrest to Brahma the inspprehensible; and « being lifted far above hi 
ot being linble to misapprehend. ‘The pupil ix to think of T's'wara as rhorn of 
all ettiibutes, aed of himeelf as wanting ail his own. Tho residual part of 1'¢' 
and that of himself—Brakras in both ossee,—he is to consider as nnified. Thie alse 
evinces, that the cbaracteristios which severally contradistioguish I'swaza and 
the scul do not belong to thé edaenod of Brahma, 
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one with Brahma, | Sneb is the doctrine of the Vedénta regurding 
the true state of existence; and it is denominated non-duslistic, ae 
rejecting the notion of any second true entity. 

.- And here gome one may ask, how it is, that, if the external 
world is nothing, it presents itself as existing ; and why it is, that, 
if the soul be Brahma, it is not aware of the fsct, and, more than 
this, endures various miseries. The answer which the Vedantins 
give to this is, that it is all due to the power of ignorance. This 
point I shall now enter upon with somewhat of detail. 

The Vedantins assert, that the external world originates from 
ignorance ; in other words, it is all actually Brahma, but, by rearon 
of ignorance, rppears tous as the world, Just eo, a rope lying in 
certain circumstances may be mistaken, by s man, for a snake. He 
calls it 8 snake, it not being so, however, but a rope: and 80 one 
may sponk of the snake and the rope as being one. And yet it is 
not meant, that the rope has actually ondergone a change, or has 
turned intoa snake: it isasnake merely in semblance. As the 
rope is to the snake, so is Brahma tothe world. When, therefore, 
the Ved4ntins declare, that the world is Brahma, their meaning is 
not, that Brahma ie actually transformed into the world, but that, 
in point of fact, the world is no entity; only Brahma presents 
himself aa if the world. To use their technical phraseology, the 
world’s existence is not its own, but Brahma’s, Hence they designate 
Brabms as the illusory-material cause of the world. He is not 
really a material cause, as olay is of the jar which is made ont of it, 
‘but a anbstrate, as the rope is to the snake, or as nacre is to silver, 
in the stock illustrations of the system ander description. The 
existence, the apparent existence, of the anake and of the silver 
depéuds on the existence, of the rope and the naore ; and yet these 
are not in reality transmuted, respectively, into a snake and into 
silver. Sach is the explanation of the term illasory-mnterial canse. 
As for illusion, or ignorance, in it we have the world’s materia! 
cause, and, from it, the world’s name and form, Agreeably to the 








* According to this, the world ie the wiraria, or illnsory offect, of Brahma, and 
tho parigdma, or evolution, of illusion, méyd. These two expressions, as denoting 


nota, are thas explained: GROTH) any STeMaRa Mahe: | feat 


aa saree tata: 1 Peddnte-poribndvhd, p. 11. ““Bvolation 
is the production of an effect which has the aame kind of existence aa ita material 
cause, Iltnsory generation is the production of an effect which bos sn existence 
different in kind from that of its material, i. ¢., idxeory-material, cause.” 

It is stated, that some VedAntins formerly maintained Brahms tobe the material 
cause of the world. But, from the time of S’ankara A’chérys, the dominant school 
of the Ved4nta has held, that Brahma is the world's illusory-materis! cause. 


a fronhateqareiae gata mala secret earch aren | 
seifiraetes mize ofererergerae traa- 
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Vedanta; of these five, existence, intelligence, joy, namé; wad 
form, the firat three belong to Brahma, und the other two to 





5 5 
WATTS: | sea a OTT ofeerraarart art @ aa@fa fegra:! 
Toid., p, 81 “ Let it not be said, that, if, of two heterogeneous things, one may be » 
‘material osuse, atid the other a material effect, then Brabma himself may bo the 
material cause of the world. For this, Hrahma as a material cause in admitted for such 
in the sense of his being the substrate in misapprehensicn, cf the world, ¢, 0, (he 
aida of the wourid, the object misapprehended: since that material onuestivity which 
eons olving possible in Brahma; he being without parta, Thus, then, 
the eutablished doctrine is, that the evulutions! muterial ceuse of the world is 
illusion, not Hrabmu,” : 


S'ankare A’obérya often interprets literally those passages cf the Upanishads, 
0, which seem to speak of Brabma as the world’s evolazional material cause; bat 
hia prefers to understand them aa setting forth the view which, since hin time has 
kenevally, if not anivoraally, been adopted by Veddntine. S’ankara’s opinion may be 


learned from what follows: 7m ararrevarfe: Saree gaara am 
Freres aed Sear Gah fa AIST Ae: | BfooRMTTea- 
Sear SUR TERATET SATHANA STATS TAI. TAT 
ATMATAASTTUE RT: BR TAN ry ae ata a Fae STAT AT 
fagraary araray Frege STArTAAATS SAT AATA ATS TS Peta fA 
Aa aa waa qa: adafintemm eneasaraaa aA 
FerfhAta AH TRAIT | Commentary on the Aitereyarupanishad : Bibliotheca 











material cause, known sa puro spirit, 

ped. Therefore, it is not incongruous to ‘Aink, that the omniscient, himself 
aterial couse cf names and forms shuuld create the universe. Otherwise, and 
proferably: aa dexterous juggler without material prodaces himself as it were 
auother self travelling in the air, so the omviscient Deva, or I's'wara being: 
omnipotent end grest in illusion, creates himeelf as it were another self in tho 
form of the universe.” 

Buch ts the constraction put, by 8'ankare and by all his discipnlar successors, 
on texta of the Hinds seriptnres where Brahina js menticued as @ materisl cause. 
And to thie oonstraction the Veddntins are constrained, as they wonld remder 
congiatent either sheir own tenets or the Upanishads themselves. For the Upanishads 
again and again desoribe Brahms aa being without perts, and as anchanwesbler and. 
thin notion would be contravened by that of his being an evolutional material cause, 
Suoh being the caso, in disputing with Vedéntins now-a-days, one will gain nothing 
by indicating to them, that the prevailing dootrines of their school are out cf harmony 
with those which obtained of yore. Their own doctrines, thoy will reply,do nob 
confiict with those of their predecessors, but only unfold and supplement them, 

2 may find, in the Upanishads, passages inculosting, thet the world is an evolution’ 
from illusion, and many anch things favcurable to the position, that Brahma ia the 
world's itinscey-material.osuse onty1‘and the pendits will nrye, aud perbapa a jnete 
that, in arriving at their conolnsicns, they but use different texts for mutual explanshiom, 
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illasion.* The existence, intelligence, and joy, which sppear to 
be found in all things ic tho universe, are from Brahma, the 
illusory-material cause of the universe; as the existence of 
necrine silver is from nacre, the illusory-material cause of the 
tausied silver. Neime and form, appertaining to the universe 
and its contente, are from illusion, the world’s materip) cause.t 

‘The inconsistency and fatuity of the Vadduta, on the point 
ander diecuasion, are moat bewildering to the reader. In the first 
place he will enquive what is the neture of illusion, also called 
ignorance. If, he will say, it is that by reason of which the unreal 
world presents itself a8 real,—after the manver of nacre appearing 
to be silver,—it must be misconception ; and how can this be the 
world’s material cause? And, if it be a muterial cange, and if the 
world was made ont of it, as @ jar is made of a clay, why are the 
name and form of the world said to be felee? I reply, that the 
difficulty thoa expressed is incapable of solution. The Veudutina 
sre herein most inconsistent. In some respects their “ ignorance” 
Jouks like mixconception ; and still they will not name it so, but 
the cause of misconception} nuy, of the whole world: for they 
dexcribe it ae being, like the Bankhys “ nature,’ a complex of 
the three gunas, and the world’s muterial cause.§ Furthermore, 
they denominate if the power of I’s'wara.|| These assertious of 
theirs have little congruity with each other. 

Auother perplexity is offered to the render, in their comparison 








« afta arf fod wi ara Satara | 
arg ad aeTEt stared aay eam 


“ There ave five parts predienble: in, nppenra, ie delighteome, form, and name. 
‘She firat three are of ma ; the remaining two, of : 
‘Thia complet ia ched anonymonely in: the Vedduta-pa , P. 80, Jayad-réipum 
is bhore given, erronpously, for mdyd-rgpam. 
+ The, Veddntins, when they speak of existence and jay as appearing in externa: 
intelligible; since those thinga are epprehentied aa exixtent, and ure 
snpposed to minister delight. But how can intelligence be anid to »ppear in all external 
things, a6 io a jar, for instance? The explanation of our philosophers is, thut, 
Spasmvech as ench things appese, their appearing isa ogn thet they are connected with 


impoligonce. Thos: GE: OT SETA GZ ge wfeehfaaeqeasiy: 
QPEL FRECTIATICTAM | Yedsnta-poridhsshd, p. 86. “The conventional 


exprosefous ‘A jar ie! ‘A jar appear.’ ‘A jar is desirable’ &e,, are slo from 
faaginivg ovenene, sith th for of Brahma,—-existont, intelligence, und joy." 
$ This will be shown in the seventh chapter, 


s zara warts Preorrarnra eas fer ores 1 Veddéntan 
ibhdchd. p. 36" “These elaments are composed of the three gunn, bevause 
Savig of linsion, sielf compoved of the three gunas.” t 
¥ Sea the Yedérta-sdra, p. 4; where, in n citation from some Upasished, illusion 
{mdyd)— termed! ajedug in the text-beck—ia denominated deratucepkh, “the proper 
power of Seva, or i'¢ware,” . : 
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of Brahms and the world to nacre and to nacrine silver severally. 
Thet comparison, he must of necessity think, could not be intended, - 
by the Ved&ntine, to be taken in its strict literality. For they 
cannot meen, he will say, that the ignorant mistake Brahma for 
the world, just aa a man labouring under misapprehension mistakes 
nacre for silver. Brahma, he will object, is invisible: how, then, 
can he become an object of vision, and be mistaken for the world ? 
Moreover, though a man who takes nacre for silver misconceiven, 
yet the form before his eyes is not & false form, bnt that of nacre, , 
‘or, rather, nacre itself. Similarly, if it be held, that “ ignorant” 
men take Brahma to be the, world, though their so taking him 
would be ® mistake, it must likewise be believed, that th'a world, 
visible, tangible, unintelligent, and changeable, is Brabma; in 
other words, that Brahma hus these qualities. Let it be granted, 
that the vame of the world is false ; still, how can its form be so? 
Difficulties such as these would certainly suggest themselves 
to person of, discrimination; and they are insoluble. At the 
same time it is true, that the comparison lately mentioned is: 
adduced iu Vedduta treatises of the highest credit, and with the 
design that its liwral import should be accepted.* We find it 
aseerted there, that, when a man mistakes nacre for silver, falsa 
silver is actually produced over the nacre. The nacre is the 
substrate of the silver, and is called its illusory-materinl cause 5 
while ignorance is said to be its material cause. Anslogourly, in 
the estimation of the Vedantins, Brame is universally diffased 5 
and over portions of him, the world, a thing of falsity, is actually 
produced:+ Brahma ia its substrate, and itw illusory-materink 














© To the objection, that Brahma, not being an object of vision, cannot be 
mistaken for the visible world, thie reply ig returned by the Vedintin: TJ ATR 


ea eT: ad argarkarrPasacia areay | Treresiy we: He 


PATAATT | Vedinta-paribigend, p, 18. “' How can Brahina, the colourless be- 


the object of visual or other perception #” Let not this bensked : for colour and) 
such other thinge, though colourless, are objects of perception.” 

It isa maxim of all the Hindo achonix, that qualities have themselves no- 
qoulities ; and hence colour is colouriess. Therefore, implies the writer here cited,. 
if the possession of colour were a condition indispensable to perceptibility, colour 
would be invisible. Sophistry such as this could scarcely be matched. But the 
objector, probably a Neiy4yike, who ix thus newered, maintaina, that the condition 
specified holds only in respect of substance, not in respect of quality ; for quality ie 

ved through substance. ‘o thiait fe rejoined, that Brahma is denied to be 
énbstantial, and that. consequently, the condition dees not apply to him. And agnto,, 
thoagh is were granted, thet Hrahms is substantial, still, jike time, which also- 
wants colour, be could be the object of vienal sud other perception. How time cam 
be such an object, the Vedéntin only knows. 

tin the Vedéntaporibhdshd, p. 6, we read, that, in perception, the 
perceived becomes non-different from the subject of right notion; but that, im 
inderence, do., the object dues not beeome so. The author's explanation it thin, 
Non-diference from the subject of right notion docs not here mean oneness with 
it, but the non-possousion of an existence distinct frrm thet ef such subject. ° To. 
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canse; and ignorance. is its material cause. The world, thus, is 
false ; aud, therefore, s0 are its uamwe and form. Tts existence in 
ouv way is false, aud, in another way, is true; the former, when it, 
is viewed as the world ; the latter, wien it is viewed has Brahma.* 
Houce the Vedéutins maintain, thet the world ia false ; and, at the 











exemplify: sivoe a jar is imagined in the intelligence which is approprintedto it, 
the very exlstenca of the jac-appropriated intelligence,—technically called the 
objeot-intelliyence,~ia the existence of the jar. For it is not admitted, that the 


> 
existence of an imagined thing differa from that of ite aubstrate: AMIE | Glas" 


anfertaqeracn fratareta’ safer sfagaaenfatt- 
MOPTATAAT FAFA | Thasit is shown how the object of porveption 


is non-different from the object-intelligence. 1t remains to show how that object 
becomes nou-different from the intelligence whioh js themubject of right notion, 
Jntelligence appropriated to the internal organ is called the aubjeot of right notion, 
When an organ of sense, aa the eye, impingua upon an object, the joternal organ is 
said to evolve, to be emitted through the eye, to betake itself to the object, and to 
‘pe transformed iuto ite shape. ‘This trausformed portion of the internal organ is 
known as au affection, ut eupra, p, 4. Alung with tho interval orvan the 
intelligence thereto nppropriated ia produced to the object Perceived ; that is to any, 
a the di 6 of that orgau are amplified by the evolution, wh nn 
continnous with the source of evolution, 80 increase tl ‘ite of the intelligence 
appropriated to the organ in qaestion : for intelligence being sasnmed as all-pervading, 
it cannot be said, literally, to have motion, On a jar being brought within » honee, ° 
the jar-nppropriated other and the house-appropriated ether become one ; they being 
supposed distinct, 80 long as the jar was outside of the house, Similarly, when the 
internal organ reuches its object, the intelli; approprinted to that organ becomes, 
one with the objeut-intelligeuce ; and, xinoe the object is non-different from the ubject- 
jatelligence, it becomes oue with the intelligence appropriated to the internal organ, 
which intelligence is the enbject of right notion. This does not, however, tuke place 
jn inference; for, inasmuch as, there, the object does not come intu ecutact with wn 
organ of sense, the internal organ is not thoaglit to be drawn out to that object 
through an organ of sense. Consequently, aa the intelligeuce appropriated to the intur- 
nal organ does not reach the spot ocoupied by the object intelligence, the two do not 
Dacome one , or does the object of inference become non-different from the snbjer’. 
of right notion, 

From thi Plain, that « portion of Brahma, « portion designated as object- 
intelligenoe, dered, by the Veddntins, to be external to the beholder, and to 
take up 8 determinate space; in which portion of Brahma a jer, for instance, is 
imagiaed, through tgnorance, to exist. In thia exemplification, Brahma and jar are 
precisely natog-s to nacre and the silver for which it is mistaken. 

Corresponding language will be found in the Veddatd-paribhdehd, p. 11; where 
it in oxpreseud, that it is not the whole of intelligence that serves as substrate to 
spparent silver, but only eo muck of it as iseppropriated to the present naore, 

i hook nae is, in sore a sense, cor vig es tie substrate of nacrine gilver, 
yet Brahma also, the so! ° practical and spparent, is eo, and in « 
truer sense, by virtue of his being toe ‘tole veritable entity. pean ee 

[t should never for a moment that, with the Vedéntini 
always means Brahma, een ate ¥: io meelliaece 

“It it be asked, whether the existence apprehended in such « cognition as “ 
jar is” be that which belunge to Brahma, and is trae, or that which belongs to we ‘ 
world, ead is falas; the Veddntin'’s answer is twofuld according to two several theuries, 
‘The rst theney is that is fs Beakmas’s true existence which is there ocgnized ; the 
second, world’s falue existunce, See the two fs - 
parithdehd, cited a p. 136, en ee, 
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sane time, that it is identical with Brahma, inrsmuch ssit is 
Brahma himeel€ that, owjog to ignorance, appears as the world. 

Aeon all other topics, so on ery of the neta of soul, the 
Ved&nts doctrine presents a variety of opinions, The principal, of 
which ali the rest S modifications, are there two.* Some sage bes 
a portion of Brahma, or of the pure spirit, appropriated to the 
internal organ, constitutes the soul ;f others, that itis a reflexion of 
Brahma in the internal organ.¢ 1t will be made evident, in the 
sequel, that on close examination, the interns] organ, taken by 
itself, is found to 88, in the tenets of the Vedantine, those 
characteristics which are referrible to the soul, and by which we 
recognize the soul as such. The views in question, of what makes 
up the soul, are always ioculcated as jnet described ; and yet the 
importation into them of the Brahma-element, or reflexion of 
Brahma, is altogether deceptive. And this Bruhma-element, or 
the reflexion of Brahma, it 1s taught, ia not the adjective part of 
the soul, but its substantive part. Thies opinion the Vedéntins, 
building on » maxim which will be cited in the fifth chapter, 
and recurred to in the seventh, believe themselves justified in 
entertaining. 

When these theories, as has been said, are thoroughly sorati- 
nized, the soul turns ont to be the internal organ. And, if it be 
20, or even if it be a reflexion of Brahma, oan it be one with him f 
The answer, in cousonance with Vedanta notions, to this interro- 
gatory will be seen in the seventh chapter. 

ith reference to the soul, the Vedntins hold, that, though 
it is Brahma, yet, being sabject to illusion, or ignorance, it has 
forgotten its trae nature, and, looking upon the internal organ and 
the body as real, and identifying itself with them, considera itself 
to be man, or the like. And, altbough all things in viciesitndinous 
life are false, from ignorence soul thinks them trne, and calls some 
of them mine, and the rest others’, and imagines that some things 





© Named, respectively, avachchhinna-vdda and pratibimbo-vgda. 

+The Seoskrit in: HAY AT SPARTA Far | Pedant 
paribshehd, p.8. 

toe * + + paca fated HATA | Vedente-paribhashe, 


p. 41, The tarys, “his,” refers to the pure Brahma, mentioned just previously, 
The theory of reflexion $s to be understood in ite utrict material literality. ‘This 


appears from the subjoined objection sndits answer: FY QUETHAT ACH FT 
gfafearaa: qqad ot cTecTfate area 1 TreTensfy Soe 
mfafaraenlary | Mid. p. 42, ‘A reftexion of Brabms, be being colcorlees, 


cannot be ; for it, « reflesion, ia seen of that only which bas colour.’ Lat not thin be 
asserted ; since a reflexion is sees of colour, itself colourless,” < 
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make it happy, and that others render it miserable. It being thus, 
there arise, in the soul, desire and aversion, in donsequence of 
which it engaifea in good worke and in bad. Afterwards, to 
revive the requital of those works, it has to pass to Elysinm, or to 
Hell, and to take birth repeatedly. All these experiences and 
mutations are, to be sure, fales :* bat, nevertheless, they seem to 
it ag trae; sod hence is all its wretchedness. 

Again, the Vedéntins, like the orher Systematists, maintain, 
that the soul has been, from all eternity, in the bondage of illusion, 
They do not sey, that illusion, or ignorance, carte into being at 
some particular period, and took the soul captive. For, if it thas 
bad origin, it would be necessary to assign & cause cf its origin ; 
and, besides, even after being emancipated, it might, in consequence 
at the prodaction of some sew ignorance, incur jeopardy of being 
taken captive afresh. On thie ground they allege, that illusion has 
existed from beyond all duration of time,t and that, coeternally 
with it, the soul has been enthralled, aud will thus continue until 
emancipated. Bat how ie thie notion, thet illusion has always 
existed, reconcilable with the position, that, besides Brahma, one 
without a second, nothing ever has bern, or is, or is to be? What, 
further, becomes of the position, that Brahta is, in his mature, 
eternally pars, intelligent, and free? For the soul is Brahma, and 
yet, having been in bondage to illusion from all eternity, is impure 
‘and unintelligent. With a view to repel these objections, the 
Wedéntins declare, that ilasion is a thing of so peculiar a character, 
that at once neither does it exist nor does it not exist. It eannot 
he said to be, inasmuch as it does not possess trae existence. On 
‘the other hand, it cannot be said not to be, inaemueh as it possesses 
the existence called xpparent.{ This is what they mean in seying, 
that “ Illusion cannot be set forth as being either existent or non- 





* aot erent waned eT 1 
aeqararataad ft & art faci: 1 


‘The body, Wlysiam, Hell, and so both bondage and liberation, are but mero 
dmagination. What, then, have I, easentially intelligence, to do with them ?” 

‘This conplet waq supplied by alearaed Ved4ntin, and was referred, by him, to 
the Ashtavakra-gitd, senond canto 


+ See the first foot-note st p, 26. 


T Practical and apporent existerion, it hae been shown, do not at all differ from 
each other, as regards reality, or falsity. Hence, it is ell ono, in effect, whether 
the Vedintins calts thing piuictical, or whether they call it apparent, ‘The anthot 
confenton, that he has seen no passage to support him in classing illusion among 
‘mprarent objécts; nor woald he epontanconsly have thought of thas cleasing it 
Thesnthority of an eminent Vedéntin lod bine to take the view hete amrumed st 

ct. The fact, that iHagion never comes into piay in praotival trausactions, ms: 
have induced the Vodiantiaa to contin i ssomecoen cha 
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existent.”* By this device they would preserve intact the dogma 
of uou-daality, and also make out Brahma to be, ix hia peture, 
ever pure, intelligent, and free, and at the same time would 
accouut for the thraldom of the soul, and its consequent round of 
trials. For illusion, though it has apparent existence, has not 
really real existence ; and so the dogma of moniam suffers no injury. 
Again, though illusion has not really real existence, yet it possesses 
®pparent existence ; and go it is capable of taking the soul captive. 
And again, the Ved4ntins say, that, as iJlusion is only apparent, 
80 the soul’s being fettered is practical ; that is, as illusion is false, 
80 the soul’s being fettered is likewise false. Neither was the son 
ever actuslly fettered, nor is it now fettered, nor haa it to be 
emancipated.t 

Accordingly, I warn my readers against being misled by the 
notions, eo prevalent among the vulgar, that, according to the 
Ved4nta, Brahma was once void of qualities, and then, assuming 
them, made the world: and that some small portion of the pure, 
Brahma parted from him, got deloded by illusion, and then became 
souls; which sonls, when they free themselves from illusion, will 
be united te Brahma; &c. &c. The teachers of the Vedénta do not 
allege, that Brahma was once void of qualities, and subsequently, 
takiug them upon him, formed the universe ; but they allege, that 
to be without them has ever distinguished him, and ever will 


«aad 9 Saag aT TT | Veddntesdra,p. 4, 
aISaRaT RAT ata Aref 1 
aeaafaatear freqnrar SAAT 6 


‘This couplot is cited, aa from the A’ditya-purdna, by Vijnéna Bhikebu, in the 
ika-bhdshya ; MS., fol. 79, voreo. 
, by natare, neither s nonentity, nor an entity, nor, indeed, both 
cfs not describable cither as existent or ax non-existent : i i fale, 
nal.” 


tad a et a gla mer aah agit aerate 
snafe dapat wt oer adisaarag fataarer 
* * * * * * * 
a fOey at Aeqheiaal a are: | 
a qe 9 an eta goriar 1 
These verses are from the Viveke-ché¢dmani, which is ascribed to S‘aukara 


A’obfry 
“The foolish groundlessly imagine in the true entity, i. ¢., Brahma, bondage 
and emancipation, which appertain to the intellect, or internal or,an, here; an thay 
attribute the evil before the eyes, caused by clouds, to the sun itself, wader the idea, 
18 
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distinguish him.* Equally, his possession of qualities, and his 
operating the origin, continuance, destruction, &. of the world, 
are from everlasting ; for herein the Vedanta is consentient with 
the other Systems. “But his having no qualities is trae 
(paramarthita), and bis having qualities is practical. ‘fhe former 
is really real : whereas the other is not 80; it arising simply from 
the imputation, by the ignorant, to Brahms, of what does not 
belong to him. Nor is it asserted, that, at some period, a part 
of Brahma was soparated off, fell into the snare of illusion, 
and became soul, The accredited doctrine is, that neither 
Brahma nor any portiont of him can ever be truly beguiled by 





that the sun is darkened ; for that, Hruhma, is jutelligence secondless, unattected 
dy aught, aud indefectible,” 
e * * 2 *. 

Destruction is not, nor, again, ion; nor is any bound, or, yet, taking 
measures to be liberated; nor is their any aspirant after emancipetion, or any one 
emencipated. Such is the truth.” 

_ The seaond of these couplois cooare, as of hie own composition, in what passes 
for the commentary of Gaudapida on the Méndtkya-upanishad, See the Bibliothece 
Indica, Vol. VILL, p. 492. 


facets aeaece Trrensfagertin TET TIE: | 


Voddnta-paribhdsha, p, 47, “Though emancipation, Brahma himself, already has 
pisces yet the mistaking it for non-existent can account for taking action to bring 
it about. 

‘Mark tho fallacy of this. Spirit, ever emancipated, and free from bondege, ia 
Hikewise ever warranted from misapprehension, an affeotion of the internal . 
which organ is unemanoipated from eternity to eternity, In thia misreasoning, 
and in the langusge in which it is couched, the Ved4ntins and the Eénkhyas are 
completely at nnity. 

* See the pasaage cited at p. 96. Among the six things there reckoned as 
Doginningtoss, the pure Brabma is included. Often in most Vedénta writers, but 
‘with especial frequency in the works of S'ankra A'obérya, the epithet of “ ever and 
essentially pare, intelligent, and freo,” nitya-suddha-buddha-mukta-nwahdvam, 
in found applied to Brahma. 

Boddha is here metonymical ; since, in strictness, Brahma ia held to be bodha, 
* intelligence,”—not " intelligent.” 

+ Pore Brahma, it is maintained, is withont parts. In the Mdadiikya-uponishad, 
Brahma is spoken of as of four parte; three, as the cpl (jivdtman), which 
experiences three states, those of waking, dreaming, and eleoping insensibly ; aud 
one, as pure Brahms, A’nands Giri thus introduces two sentences of kare, 


A’charya, where commenting on the passage adverted to. lal fGaTy 
wecanta Toe Teaaed X qieTkathia ays 1 sefata 
Teraaqreannast aeTtapaad Tesaatrea tata 


eae ences > 
Wass We sqereater 1 SHSATAGAT | Bidtiotheca Indeca, Vol. VIII, p- 
340. “ Of the impartite spirit not even two portions can be predicated ; still less, 
four. ‘This is meant by ‘How,’ Jc. Though, in truth, it hag not foar portions, still 
an imaginary quaternion of portions, consisting parfly of means and partly of end, is 
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illasion.* And yet the soul has always been what it is, distinet from 
Brahma, ¢ and has always been ensnared by illusion, or ignorance, 
coeval with itself. Nevertheless, the soul is Brahma, and always has 
been so ; and wherever it is found called a part of Brahma, euch 
language is used only from the standing point of practical 
existence. Strictly speaking, the soul, in the sense in which it is 
Brahma, ia not so merely as « part of him, but as the whole; aud, 
in the sense in which it ie uot Brahma, it is no part of Brahwa 
regarded asa whole, butis entirely distinct from him, Nay, rather 
than epeak of it as being distinct from Bralma, it ought to be 
said, simply, that it is not Brahma. For, from the aspect from 
which itis not Brahma, Brahma doea not exist at all: and how, 
theu, can it be spoken of as distinct from Brahma? The case is 
like that of nacrine silver, when thought to be genuine silver: 
it not being, to the beholder, nacre at all; wherefore he will 
not say, that it is distinct from nacre, In the same way, pure 
Brahma, contemplated from the standing point of practical 
existence, has no existence whatever: there is no Brahina, 
except him that has qualities, or I’s'‘wars, the maker of the 
world ; to which are to be added the world and souls, all quite 
separate one from another. From that point of view it is, then, 
wrong to speak ot the soul as being separate from the pure 
Brahms, Therefore, though the soul, from the standing point of 
practical existence, hus alwaya existed as soul, from the standing 
point of true existence, it has always been veritably Brahma, And, 
though the soul haa always been Brahma, yet neither to Brahma, 
nor to any part of him, has there ever attached, or can there ever 
attach, in any way, the least ignorance or alterability, Evermore, 
in his nature, does he remain altogether pure, intelligent, and free, 

From all this it will be patent to the reader, that the Vedén- 
tin not only holds the ignorance-imagined world, and its maker, 
V’s'wara, to be practical and false, but maintains, also, that the 
imaginer of the world and of its maker, namely, ignorance, is 
apparent and false. The imagining the world and its maker 
is that which makes soul to be soul ; and hence the sonl, as soul, 
is practical and false: the one Brahma, in ‘hhis nature ever pure, 





not incongrnous, With this in view, the first portion of Brahma is etymologized ua 
follows: * He anys,” ko.” 

* Were it otherwise, Brahma would be changeable ; and, in the Vedénta, he is 
esteemed to be unchangeable, 


tag asirannastancr afea afe: ga sé qeae: | 


aftavranafmastiata aut tt aate: mater at frerte: 1 


Feddata-parithshé, p. $2. *' Aud thie mataal non-existence, or non-identity, when 
ite gubsirat is origiated, is iel/ originated; na the non-identity of cloth fm « ine 
If the substrate is boginningtem, so és the non-identity ; aa.that uf Brabina in the 
soal, or that of the soul in Brahina,”” 
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intelligent, and free, alone is true. If, then, it be asked, how it can 
be, that the soul has, from all eternity, been in captivity to 
ignorance, and yet is Brahma; he being, however, unchangeably 

ure : the anewer is, that, assuredly, it caunot be; only the misguided 

edéntins think that it can. Ignorance, by reason of which the 
soal, the world, and I's’ wara appear, according to them, to exist, they 
believe to be false, that is, to be nothing ; and, of course, there ia 
nothing that can derive impurity or change to Brahma. hia will 
be clearly explained, over and over again, in coming chapters ; and so 
it ie unnecessary to dwell on it further on this occarion, And it ia 
highly material that the reader should take ‘notice, that the tenet of 
the fulseness of ignorance is the very key-stone of the Vedénta, and 
taust never be lost from view for a single moment. In constantly 
reourring to it, a8 I do in this book, I may be supposed, %o lay myself 
open to the charge of tedious and useless repetition. The tenet 
referred to is, however, not only one of paramount moment, but 
aleo difficult to grasp and to retain ; and, if it be not mastered, the 
Vedéata is smposath le to be understood. 

Farther, 1 would beg the reader to believe, that the Vedénta, 
however perspicuously expounded, is most bewildering. Svme of 
my own countrymen, and foreigners, in particular, if they read what 
I write, may conolade, as the result of a hasty glance, that I havo 
aet down many things without having grounds for them, and that 
TI have spun evigmas out of my own braios, All such I entreat to 
avoid a hasty judgment, and to go through my volume patientl 
and attentively. They will then, I suspect, change their minda, ri 
in one place where it is looked for, my authority for a statement be 
found wanting, it will be seen produced elsewhere, and more 
appropriately ; and, if I do not solve all objections as fast as they 
arise, still I trast, that a careful perusal of my entire treatise will 
leave few doubts undispelled. 

And now I wish to"mention one or two things that are very 
likely to occur to foreigners who give their attention to the Vedénta 
and the other Hindu Systems. In the first place, there are many 
expressions, iu the treatises on these systems, the precise sense of 
which they will not apprehend ; and, in the second place, when they 
come upon glaring absurdities and incongruities, refusing to see 
them in their trae light, they will give them such a turn as to render 
everything most reasonable and excellent. Whoso would acquaint 
himself with the philosophical opinions peculiar to a strange country, 
should by no means content himself with simply reading » book or 
two, whether by himself, or with aid, and then at once set to 
theorizing shout them. If he wishes to understand those opiniona 
really and thoroughly, he must apply himself perseveringly, for 
several years, to the study of works in which they are set forth; 
and he must mix familiarly with the people who profesa them, until, 
by frequent converse, he learas how those people are uffected and 
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influenced by their views ; and he must hear them speak about them 
without constraint, and spontaneously. In short, he must, as it 
were, become ont of themselves ; and then, sud not till then, can 
he certify himself, that he has actually got at the true purport and 
import af their belief. Leaving this digression, 1 shall address 
myself to what remains to be said on the Ved&nta doctrine of thezonl. 
According to the Ved&ntins, when the soul, bound by illusion, 
becomes convinced, that the world is false, and that itself is Brahma, 
existent, intelligence, and joy, it escapes from further vicissitude, 
and realizes Brahmahood, But, even after the acquisition of this 
knowledge, the goul has to tenant the body, till it exhausts the 
experience of its fructescent works ; and so Jong it cannot evade 
happinesa and misery. This experience exhausted, it obtaina 
disembodied iselation, plenary emuncipation. In thus determining, 
the Ved4nta is in unison with all the other Systems ; and also in 
prescribing purity of intellect as indispensable to emancipative 
knowledge. This parity is the fruit of good works, euch as 
repetition of sacred names, austerities, and pilgrimage, kept up 
during several birtbs.* In order to gaining emancipative knowledge, 
the practice of devotion likewise is prescribed. The accounts of 
T’s'wara, found in the Pur&nas and other books, as that he assnmed 
the forms of Vishnu, S’iva, &o. and achieved various actions, are . 
also respected by the Veddntins ; + who, again, hold it proper to 
throogh the sacrifices and other ceremonies enjoined in the 
‘eda, They declare, however, like the other Systematists, that, 
if a man estranges himself from the world, aod gives himself 
wholly to spiritual studies and exercises, and becomes an ascetic, 
he must desist from all ritualism. Still they do not impugn the 
ceremonial portion of the Veda as folly. Notwithstanding the 
ritaal renunciation of the ascetic, as has been mentioned, it is not 
deemed improper for him to engage in mental devotion addressed 
to Vishnu, Mahddeva, and other first-class deities, forms of I’s‘wara, 
Whoever, therefore, hearing, that the Ved&utins believe in Brabma 





ay 3 at Toso 8a anlaprriete corer aT faAR- 
AM: | Peddnta-paribhdshd, p. 49. “And this right apprehension is obtainable 


by one after elimination of sin; and thie elimination results from performance 
of good works. Thus is the connexion, mediately, of worke with right 
apprehension.” 


tas qeen cash ariaanfgramatyetss AE 


fameiarfzgecareadt WAG 1 Vedénta-paribhdahd, p.9, “And this supreme 
x 

T's'wara, though one, yet, because of the difference between the gunas,—goodnras 

passion, and darkneas,—belonging ta illusion, hie, I's'wara’s, angocinte, receive, 

the appollations uf Brabmé, Vishnu, Mahes’wara, &0.” 
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without qualities, infer, that they reject Vishnu, S’iva, and tho 
rest of the pantheon, and that they discountensnce idolatry and 
such things, aod that they count the Purénas and similar writing 
falee, labours under gross error.* Regarded from the standing 
point of practical exiatence, these are sll real anthoritative. From 
the standing poiat of true existence, all things, including even the 
Upsnishads, the source of the Vedénta faith, are looked upon as 
false. Such are the leading dogmas of the Vedanta, 





CHAPTER 8. 


Examination of the Vedinta Views concerning the Supreme Spirit. 


The first article of the Ved&nta creed, as it has been given, 
in, that “ Brahma is true.” However, the Vedéutins, in denying 
all qualities to him, render him such, that it is impossible to 
prove his existence. When they hear us ascribe to the Supreme 
Spirit intelligence, will, power, and other attributes, and speak of 
Him as Maker of the world, they silently deride us, in the conviction, 
that we are lamentably ignorant: for our views, to their thinking, 
impute imperfection to Him, in giving Him qualities; aud they 
suppose, that we, at the best and furthest, stop short at I’s'wara, 








S'ankara A'chéryn, whilo engaged in refuting the Bhégavates, confines 
himself to the doctrinal moiety of their systom, where that moiety is discrepant ~ 
from the Vedénte, and acknowledges as commendable the whole of its ritualism, 


His words aro these: GA TA AACA Tie ARAM: GissaTAM Hee: 
gare salen a serissermatae ye safes ga aq a fru- 
Sead 1 a gar af fear wadtenfeerfieg: qerenisteararaeg(- 
sR | aah sey aradls fermen area 
ashitad ach a ofafiead ateehivraiirary sfeqent t 


Brohma-sitra-bhéshya, W1-, 2, MS.:0n the aphorism “ What you SeTCUCATE | 


Bhagavatas here allege, to-wit, that Néréyans,—known to transcond the unmanifested, 
nature; the suprome Spirit ; one with all,— baa of himself oxhibited himeelf in vari- 
ons divisious, is not controverted. For, from ‘He becomes one, he becomes two-fold, 
and other scriptures, the manifolduces of manifestation of the aupreme Spirit ia 
gathered, Moreover, the religious service, prosecuted incessantly, and with undin. 
tracted attention, of that adorable one, consisting in pious resort, &c, which ia 
inouloated by you, in not objected to ; by reason, as is well known, that there is injunc- 
tion of devotion to I's’wara in the Veda and Smriti 

The reader, if curions abont the particulars of the mode of worship in vogue 
among the Bhagavates, may consult Colobrooke's Miscellaneous Beraye, Vol. I, 
D. 416, Elocidationa will thore be seen of the terms ubhizamana, updddna, ijyd, 
swddhydud, and yond, #8 employed hy those rentaries, 
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aud make no approach to the pure Brahma beyond. But they do 
not consider, that sach a Supreme Spirit aa they contend for cannot 
be proved to exist, From the world, an effect, it must be inferred, 
that it bad an efficient canse: hence God, its Maker. By what 
argumentation can one establish the exiatence of a being trane- 
cending Him, a being not a maker? Moreover, I would ask the 
Vedéutin in what sort we charge imperfection on the Supreme 
Spirit, in ascribing to Him such attributes as omnipotence and 
omniscience? Aud, if Brahma be void of all qualities, on what 
ground is he supposed to be ulterior to the Creator? For a being 
without qualities, if conceivable, cannot be deemed either excellent 
or otherwise. But, waiving this, it is certain, ae was said, that 
Brahina without qualities cannot be proved an entity. Perception 
tells ua nothing of bim; and inference teaches us no more; since 
he hes no re ation with anything. For, agreeably to the Vedén- 
tin’s definition, Brahma is related to nothing, either as cause, or 
in any other way. 

t might be supposed, by some, that, since the Vedéntins call 
Brahma the substrate of the world, it is wrong to say, that they 
deny his relativity. 1 reply, that the sublime conception, that God 
is the stay of the world, is indeed, most true. But neither true 
nor sublime is the notion of the Vedéntine, that Brahma is the 
world’s substrate. They mean, that he is so, just as nacre is the 
substrate of fancied silver. As nacre is mistaken for silver, so ia 
Brahma mistaken for the world, Again, let it be ever kept in mind, 
tbat, by the Brahma whom the Ved4utivs call the worlds substrate, 
or illusory-material cause, is ordinarily meant, not the pure Brahma, 
now under discussion, but Brahma the illusion-appropriated, or 
illasion-associated,* I's‘ wara, who is igoorance-imagined and falee. 

The Vedantins are, however, forced to look upon the pure 
Brahma also as the ultimate substrate of all. Since Brahma the 
illusion-associated,and likewise the illusion which is his associate, are 
ignorance-imagined and false, a substrate most be found for them ; 
and it can be found, we are told, in the pure Brahma,t and nowhere 
else. But this pure Brahma is not held to be, consciously, and by 
virtue of his will and power, the cause of the universe to which he 
rtands in the relation of substrate.t So well-known, in fact, is it, that 
Brahma has no activity, will, and other qualities, that it ought not to 


*. = 3 x 
*0aT Fl ye art meq aaa Va WAT aaa | 
Vedduta-paribhdehd, p. 44. ‘Brahma himself ia the material cause, i, 2, the illusory- 
material cause, of a jar, ot the like; for thie ilusion-sssociated intelligence extenda 
to alll jara, and so forth.” 
+ Sea the necond extract from A’nands Giri at p 158. 
tf Aa is stated in the text, the Vedéntins ordinarily speak of the illusion associat. 
ed Brahma, I's’ ware, na the world’s illusory-material eause; but, it mast be understood 
it is his pure-Brahina portion that ia beld tc be so, ‘The illueory-material cause of 
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ected of me toadduce authority for what I assert. However, I 
vores 4 passage in proof. The anthor of the Sankshepa’-sdri- 
raka, after battling along with the Vais'eshikes on the point in 
question, thus delivers his own doctrine : “ Moreover, from the won 
of A’nakadundubbi,—ennounced in the Veda; outreaching speed 2 
and thought ; unalloyed intelligence, without rise or disappearance "7 
lord,— this entire uuiverse waa produced unconsciously. Ana 
how was the world produced apcopacionsly from the son o! 





hich world is reckoned falee—must be a true entity ; and, inasmuch as 
obo Msite-tonvetatea Brahms, as such, is faluo, and 60 the world likewise, he cannot, 
ae associated with ilosion, beta illusory materiel canse. ‘The Vedintine are compollo¢ 
to maintain, that his pure-Brakma portion is, hore, alone to be taken acoonnt of, On 
other cootsions, however, all that is predicated of ‘this being, U's'ware, in referred t 
hia illasion-portion ; as, for instance, the conscions and efficient cansativity of the 


world, omniscience, omnipotence, &o. de. afr am faqrtraatsfrdett- 
asatforaeiia aad 1 afcerey anfaay gfatais: aaas- 


TAC PTTART: | Peddnta-s'skhdmani, MS,, fol. 2, vereo. “‘Nescienoe,' aa will be 


declared, ia a beginning lesa entity, not to be described as true, or as unreal, and 
eliminable by science, i. ¢., right apprehension. And ita ‘play’ ina certain affection 
therefrom produced, in the shape of the aupreme 1's‘wara's beholding, or apprehension 
will, and activity ; by which three J’s'wara makes the world,” 

Similarly, the limited approbonsion, will, activity, £0, of Brahma sppropriated 
to the interusl organ, in other words, of soul, are referred to the aou!’s internal-organ 
portion, not to ite Brahma-portion, 

Hence, when the Vedanting, ascribe illusory-material cansativity to the illusion, 
aaoainted Brahma, thoy consider him as indeed a consoiour and efficiont onuae but 
since, only as illusion associated, he is such 8 cause,—viz, since conacious and effici- 
vity apportains to his illusion-portion only,—ne a conscions and efficient 











gain, the Vedanting, as mentioned above, ultimately ascribe illasory-material 
eausativity to tho pure Brahma, whom they indeed count a true entity: only he 
is, avowedly, devoid of all that constitates » conscious and efficient cause. 

‘The reason why the Vedéutins generally refer to the illusion-aasociated Brahoas 
tho iNusory-materisl causativity of the world, is thie, Brabus, it in laid down, 
possess such oa in the sight of the ignorant only,by whom theworldigrepated 
to be real. ‘To auch, the material osase of the world, or illasion, is likewise ronal; 
‘and, ia like manner, Brahma ia, to them, necessarily associated with illusion, Con- 
sequently, when Brahma the itlasion-associated is spoken of as the illnsory-material 
couse of the world, it ia not intended, that he, as such, is such a cause, but solely 
aa pure Brahma: and yet, to the ignorant, he is not, in fact, unsssociated Krahma, 
but Brahma associated with illuaion, 


eal Sfeaargqrarfingkagetatera mate 


Raa S PereeUsie aS ATF 


No MS. of the Sankshepa-s'érraka is now accessible for reference, 
By “aon of A‘nakadundabhi” is net ee - 
any rhe earlier Vedénting, S‘ankara A’ch&rya and his proximate followers, were—ag 
Sante, sot in @ coming note,—Vaishnava, and held Vishnu, or Krishua, te ke te 


Supreme Spirit himself. Th i i 
Supromo Spirit bimes! ey use the word Vasudeva, 6 name of Krishna, se 5 
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A’nakadandubhi? The answer is, precisely as silver is produced 
from nacre; not 98 8n effect owes its origin to @ conscious agent. 
Hence I maintain, that, if Brahma be not conscious creator of the 
world, or its stay, otherwise than as nacre is to silver, that is to 
say, in spite of himself, to establish that such a substrate exieta is 
not to muke out, thet Brahma, as essentially existence, intelligence, 
and joy, is an entity. To prove, that any being is such a stay of 
the world as the Vedéntins talk of, is must first of ali be shown, 
that the world is illasory, And, though the world be so considered, 
how is it determined, that its stay, or substrate, which is mistaken 
for the world, a visible and material thing, is void of qualities, im- 
passable, without form, immutable, essentially existence, intelli- 
gouce, and joy, as the Vedavtins describe Brahma? 

Now, the Supreme Spirit, God, whom the Bible calls the 
Upholder of the world, is not so as nacre is to silver, or as the 
ground is to a jar, or as a thing qualified is to its qualities, or 
as its threads are to a web. He is called the world’s Upholder, 
because by His wondrous and inscrutable will and might the world 
is supported. As it did not originate spontaneously, so neither is it 
self-suataining, but ia upheld by the constant exercise of the Divine 
Will. To spexk figuratively, the hand of His will holds up its 
existence. Tet that hand be withdrawn but for a single instant, 
and it would at once fall into non-existence. Such is the exalted 
sense in which the Bible speaka of God as the Stay of the world; 
as where it says: ‘‘ In Him we live, and move, and have our being,” 
From other passages of Holy Writ, where God is mentioned as the 
Creator and Upholder of the world, it is evident what meaning we 
are to assign to the text just cited. How wide, then, is the differ. 





+ Thug, S'ankara, commencing on the Katha-Upanishad, says: fasoTsqiqaant- 
BEY AA: TARA AERA 1 Biblisoheca Indica, Vol. VIE, p. 16 


“Of ‘ Vishna," known as Véendova,—pervader of all, Brahma, the Supreme Spirit.” 

‘YVésudeva, as a word, moans “son of Vasudevs.” ‘The Vedintins, however, try 
to force from it, etymologically, various acnses available for epithets of Brahma. 
‘The author of the Sankehepz-s'ériraka, one of the older Vedéntin doctors, expresses 
and implies, throughoat his book, that Vishna is the supreme Brehma of his own 
school, But 8’iva, be aays, ia the I's’ wara of the Vais'eshika and other anti-vaidika, 


denominations: 
afer sat arrest: 
arene SATE: | 


In the stanga at the begianing of this note, he pate“ son of A’nakadandubhi” for 
‘Va'sudeva, because the latier word was refractory to his prosody, A’nakadondabhi, 
otherwise called Vasudeva, waa father f Vasndeva, that ia to say, Krishna. 

By the application of the torm vaidike to Vésndevs, it is intimated, that 
Krishna ie the supreme Brahma of tho Vedantine. 

‘Ae, in the chapter bere cited from, the Vedanta thoory is set in oppesition to 
the Vuis'ushika, &0., 0 is Krishna set in oppositiun to S‘iva, 
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ence between the Ved&nta doctrine, on the point here discussed, 
and the doctrine of the Bible! 

But, over and above all this, it should not be forgotten, that, in 
the estimation of the Ved&ntins, the pure Brahma’s being even the 
unconscious substrate of the universe is not true (péramdrthika). 
For the ignorance by which he is imagined to be such a substrate, 
ia itself maintained to be false! * a position necessary for the 
integrity of monism. Strictly speaking, then, there is not even 
Fo mach of a connexion between the pure Brahma and the universe 
ag seemed, a minute ago, to be promised, This is strange 
absurdity ; but I am not responsible for it. I take the Vedfnta as 
I find it, and trace its principles to their issues, 

And let no one suppose, that the placea in the Upanishads 
and other Ved4nta works, where an omniacirnt or omnipotent 
being, or the conscious and ¢fficient cause of the world, is spoken 
of, are claimed, by the Ved&ntins, as referring to their pure 
Brahma, On the contrary, they assert, that their I’s'wara is 
there meant, Names which they give to him are, Brahma with 

uslities, Brabma adulterate, itlusion-associated Brahma, illnsive 

rahma,t and even supreme Brahma and Supreme Spirit, For— 
as should be distinctly kept in mind—it is the supreme Bralima 
himself, imagined, by ignorance, ss assoviated with illusion, a 
creating the world, and as endowed with the attributes of omnis- 
cience, &c., that is I’s'wara, 

The case of the soul, and that of the world, are, however, 
precisely like that of I’s’wara ; for the soul and the world are nothing 

at Brahma mistaken for them. Why, then, is I’s'wara, in 8 more 
special and eminent sense than the soul and the world, considered 
to be one with Brahma? The Ved&ntin would reply, that hia 
system persuasively accommodates its language, when addressed 
to the vulgar, to their erroneous views. The vulgar are rot 
conscious, that they call the supreme Spirit himself soul and the 
world ; but they are conscious, that they believe him to be the 
omnipotent and omniscient creator. Bat what I think to be the 
true reason is this; that, though the Vedéntin, in order to save 
monism, is forced upon the invention, that Brahma is void of 
qualities, yet bis inner consciousness does not acquiesce in thia 

sition, Hence he ia involuntarily led to speak of Brahma and 
’s'wara promiscuonsly, as if they were the same. 

The firat of the Vedénta Aphorisms, to be sare, professes to 
enquire about Brahma ; and the second defines him to be author of 
the world’s origin, subsistence, and end, Yet it must not be 
inferred, from this, that the Ved4ntine really so conceive of their 
pure Brahma, It ia not, that the essential nature of the pure 





* This will be shown in the eighth chapter. 
at See the second extract from A‘nands Giri, cited at p. 114. “ Brahma adulter- 
ate” translates s'ubala-brahman, 
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Brahma is there defined ; but a falee character is imputed to him, 
with intent to point out his true nature from afar.* 





* The Veddatins have two sorts of definitions of Brahma. ‘The first, swarwpa- 
lakshana, describes his trae nature, and is worded ; “existent, intelligeuce, and 
joy.” The other definition, that in question, is called tatastha-lakeh Totastha 
afynifien “ standing on the shore.” True to the metaphor, such a defivition denotes 
& characteristio which, though not in fact inhering’ in the thing defined, 
approximates to it, and indicates it, The crdinary illustration representa a man as 
Pointing out the new moon to another, by directing him to look ut » certain branch 
of a certain tree. 

Béménanda Saraswati, expounding the commentary on the second aphoriam of the 


brahma-sitra, mentioned above, writes thus: Tq FASRAOTARUT: OTS 
q t 

ad waif Squad 1 ae wed TRO aq wd aT afc 

TT ae RRR aE Aaa afeqdae ceet ata a wT- 

opfrararaepy | Bibliotheca Indica, No, 64, p, 38, “But how can causativity be 


a charscteriatio of Brahma,destitute of qualities, the object of enquiry ? If this be 
asked, the reply is: Iu manner as dilver ip a characteristic of nacre, in the 
proposition “hat which is mistaken for silver is nacre,’ vo, in the proposition, ‘That 
which ia mistaken for the cause of the world is Brahma,’ imaginary causatirity is a 
merely suggeative churacteristic of Brahma, Thue iz al! onimpeachable.” 
‘hug it ia declared, that Brahma is held to be author of the world’s origin, 
continuance, and end, jost as nacre is nuorine silver. 
‘The description of the tatustha-lakvhana given by the author of the Veddnt 
poribidshé, pp, 84,85, may appear, to hurried reader, to make against the abov 


arwet am qagareaatead aff aq sqrada ata) gar 
wars gaegt amet way safe Berea | tran 
a 1 sae a SSP 1 “A @uggestive characteristic is that 


which does not correspond temporally to the object characterized, and which yet 
dintinguishes it from other thinge, Thus, the having odour is # suggestive charac- 

of earth; for, at the great consommation, there is no odour in the terrene 
3 nor ia thers any in jars and the like, at tho time of ‘heir production. And, in 
the case in hand, ¢. ¢. of Brahma, the being the cause of the origin, do, cf the 
univerao ix the suggestive characteristic. 

It might be thought, from this, that, however the causativity of the universe 
does not always appertain to Brahma, still it appertains to him at some parti- 
calar period or periods; as odour, the earth. But the reader cannct be too often 
cautioned, that the expressions of the Vedintins ara frequently most deceptive, 
‘What has jast been stated is, suitably to the Vedénts, true as far as it goes: only it 
ia not the whule truth, Brahme’s oavaativity of the world’s crgin, &e. is, to be eure, 
non-eternal, even as the developed universe iteelf isnon-sternal, Both the causativity 
and the uviverse are, however, not only non-eternal, but false, They are only igno- 
ranoe-imagined ; and, immodistely on the acceding of right apprebension, they are 
falsified, or proved to be nothing. For this very resson they are called transitory ; 


mremafiarct af Famafafer ar aq Faaated aecafafone 
BA AMAA TRTATCTAT | Tid, p. 98, “If such mubstente is 


other than intelligence, i, ¢ Brahma, its eternalness is not established. For, as will 
be declared, all but Brahma is falsifiable by right apprehension of Brahma,” 
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It may be asked, whether the Vedéatins consider their I's'wara 





The ensuing passage will clear up the meaning of Dharmardja: aq Far 
daly smencoraa ofaaead afa ant aa ear eroer efearrar- 
ammaranifatta aq 41 a fe aber oh af faract 
aepaa | aaa at aPerdn: 1 ge) ale eferaraeG Nga 
PRD wal, ofr aa vat ofafiee comer ard nfafeRe 
eveda wahsaasserragiat a fafifaanikated ofaqiied 
tam | da: Glare AaTeIaaM Bla SHER Fra AeA 
agragmt Precrat 4 Taran meaty censateTeaa yo 
ae Taare Meatifactaheranaes aferrrsaed wet fey 
arfa cemar afearaqraregeAg veda arty | SqRARR- 
aforesaid srreaifreas ferro Aaa F INO TTT | 
friomacnifsaat aoraaat 7 fiaasarifratienaaa 
fafram sf a fafeaty aaqafatenenfaneta fret | i. 


pp. 40,41, ‘If Bruhma is set forth, by the Vedéntas, i. ¢., the Upanishads, to bo 
the cause of the world, he must be in relation with the world; and the cmesquence 
is duality. Else, the seriptural declarations of creation come to be falsified.’ Not ac. 
‘The passnges which epoak of creation do not aim to tench the verity of creation, bub 
to impart a knowledge of the secondless Brahma. How iu the description of oreation 
subservient to the knowledge of him In this wise, If the seistence ofthe unive.ve 
in Brahma were denied, and creation were not mentioned, th i i 
that the aniverse, deuied to eaist in Brahms, exist somewhere eleo ; 
though denied to’ exint io the air, eciste in other thinge : and thas an indabitable 
account of non-duslity would not have been given. Hence, when it ia ascertained, 
from the passages concerned with creation, that the universe isa material effect, 
vis, on illusory-materiat-efect, of Brahma, the surmi at the ws 
material effect, could exist elsewhere than in Brahma, the material canse, is dispelled. 
Then, by the statement, in‘ Not it, not it,’ and other scriptural passager, of the 
non-existence of it, the wniterse, in Brahma also, the utter nibility of the universe 
being sacertained, Brabma,—freed from all suspicion of duality; impartite; the 
existent intelliganne and j.y, unalloyed with aught elae,—in catablished. ‘Thus, the 
aim of even the passages relating to creation is, to aet forth, indirectly, Brahma as 
without a second. ‘The object of the passages road in the devotional seoticns of the 
Upanishads, which annonnce Brabma with qualities, ia, simply to impute q 
falaely to Brahma, which qualities are demanded by the injunctions to devotion; 
and their object ts mot to teach that he is possessed of qualities. As for the use of 
the passages read in sections of the Upanishads taken up with Brahma without 
qnalities, which passages epoak of him as having qualities, it is, to indicate, 
supplementarily, the object denied, vis., qualities, which object 4e demanded by the 
passages denying qualities, to Brahis, ‘Thus no passage whatever is inconsistent 
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to be altogether false. They regard illusion-appropriated Brahma 
as l’e’wara.* A part of him may be false ; but how can that other 
part of him, which is Brahma, be sof? In reply, 1 ask, whethor 
they do not maintain, that Brahma as appropriated to the internal 
organ constitutes the soul? Aud why do they call the soul false ? 
The reason is this. ‘I'hey assert, that Brahma, as appropriated to 
the internal organ, or else as reflected in it, constitutes the soul ; 
and yet they deny, that Brahma is traly so appropriated, or 
reflected ; there being, according to them, no trae contact between 
Brahma and the internal organ, but only an erroneously impated 
contact ; since, like the rest of the world, the internal organ ia 
fulse. Hence, though thesoul is called Brahma appropriated to 
the internal organ, still, since his appropriation to the internalorgan 
is false, the soul as soul is false. Similarly, though they call Brahma 
appropriated to illusion I’s'wara, they declare, that the contact of 
illusion with Brahma is not true, bat merely imagined. Hence, with 
them, I's’wara is Brahma appropriated to illusion ; and yet they be- 
lieve their 1's’ wara’s appropriation to illusion to be imaginary ; and, 
therefore, their I’s'wara is imaginary, namely, imagined by 
ignorance. According to their opinion, even the false I’s'warahood 
of this illusion-appropriated I’s‘wara belongs to his illasion-portion, 
not to bis Brahma-portion ; in like manner as the false activity, 
experience of heppiness and misery, and other qualitiea of the 
imngined iuternal-organ-appropriated soul, reside in its internal- 
organ portion, noé in its Sealine: portion: When, therefore, they 
call I’s'wara maker of the world, and omnipotent, it must be 
understood, that they deny activity and other qualities to his 
Brahma-portion. 

Sometimes the Vedéntins give to illusion the appellation of 
power of I’s'wara. Still, it does not inhere in the true nature of 
T’awars, his Brabma-portion, in the way we hold, that power inheres 
in one who is powerful. For we regard this connexiun as true ; but 
the connexion between Brahma and illusion is falee, It is distinctly 
stated, in the Vedéata-séra, that, as a snake is erroneously surmised 





The Vedsatins, accordingly, discourse of Brahma’s causativity, and other 
qualities, aimply with intent to confirm the idea of thei onentiby, 

It will be sufficiently olear, from what procedes, how essentially Dr. J. B. 
Ballantyne has misapprehonded the patport of tho Vediuta system. “So far," he 
uays, “is the conception of Brahm from being reduced to that of a nonentity by the 
‘Veddntic tonet of hin being nirguna, that, according to one of Vs4sa's sphorisms, as 
reudered by Mr. Colobrooke (Essys, p. 852), ‘ Every attribate of a first onuse 
(oumiscience, omnipotence, ete.), exists in Brahms, who is devoid of qualities.’ Yt 
is rather strange, that the occurrence of this passage in Mr. Colebrooke's 
well-known essay should not have sufficed to awaken a suspicion, thet the term 
“devoid of qualities’ muat be employed in e conse other than thatcf an empty 
sabstratum--a nonentity.” Christianity contrasted, &0., Pp. 48, 


surfed Fad a qiagt: | Vedéntaparibadend, p. 9 


Tateltigence appropriated to illusion ie l's'wara, supreme.” 
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in a cord, jast 80 the entire universe, beginning with ignorance, is 
erroneously surmised in Brahma.* Here, it shonld be observed, 
ignorance itself is comprehended in the universe, the object of 
erroneous surmise. By ignorance, ss will be seen by the reader 
of the Vedénta-sira, itlusion—which is the material cause of the 
world, often denominated the power of J's'wara,—is here intended, 

Not except by apprehending these mysterious matters of the 
Vedanta, can one be preserved from being misled by its language, 
To make good this assertion, I prodrce a passage on the subject of 
ignorance-associated intelligence, or I’s’wara, It is thie: ‘Iutelli- 
gence, associated with ignorance, when the former is chiefly 
considered, ia the efficient cause; and, when its associate is so 
considered, the materiul cause: as the spider, when itself is chiefly 
considered, is the efficient cause, and, when its body, whence its web 
ds derived, is 80 considered, the material cause, as regards ita thread, 
the effect.”t On reading this, one of the aninitiated will express 
himeelfin this wise. “Here, plainly enough, two statements are put 
forth touching I’e'wara, His body—ignorance, or illasion,—ie called 
the material cause of the world ; and himself, the efficient cause of 
the world, or its maker. And what is he, in distinction from 
ignorance, his body, but pure Brahma? Aud doves it not follow, t ab 
this pure Brahina is accounted maker of the world ?” I reply, that 
no one who has fathomed the Venta doctrine can come tu such a 
conclusion as is thes implied. By way of explanation, I will firet 
show how, according to the Vedautin, the case stands, in its fulness, 
as regards the spider; and thon, how the illustration of the epider 
and his web is apphoable, according to the Vedantin, in respect of 
Is'wara. It must be understood, that, in the view of the Vedéntin 
as the human soul is, in fact, ever pure, intelligent, and free 
Brahma, precisely, so is the self, or soul, of the spider. Hence, as 
activity and other qualities belong to the human soul only by erro- 
neous imputation,t only thus do they belong to the sou! ofthe sp: ‘er 


* gahuamt wh anita aeareraisearaa: | ee ate 
arated AR BATA TROASTAT SAT | p. 4 

tagmmiatad enact fait eerie 9 
aafi | gat sat dard oft amare fafiet eat 
art @ waft | Vedanta-eara, p.7. I's'wara is sometimes called mayavachiche 


Kinna, and, sometimes, ajnanophaits; or “illusion-sppropriated” and “ignorance 
‘aasociated.”* 


dads seetaitteasmaag eared Prieta draems- 
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there being no true connexion between those qualities and soul ; for 
those qualities are properties of the internal orgun. How, then, are 
we to explain,that the spider,s ¢.,the spider's soul,is called an efficient 
canse? The answer is,that its causativity is accounted for by erroneous 
imputation. Then, an objector may urge, the efficient causativity 
and material causativity of the spider both appertain to its body : 
for the internal organ ia called the subtile body, and it must, 
therefore, be regarded as body ; and, this being the case, why is = 
distinction taken between the spider and its body, and the former 
called efficient cause, and the latter, material cause? My reply is that, 
inthe passage of the Veddnta-séraunder discussion, the exotericnotion 
is adopted. For, when the Vedantins speak of the origin of the 
world, for instance, they do not believe its origin to be true. This 
mode of expression they call fulse imputation. It con in 
holding for true that which is false, in accommodation the 
intelligence of the uninitiated. Ata further stage of instruction, 
when the time has arrived for propounding the esoteric view, the 
false imputation is gainsaid: and this gainaying is termed 
reacission,* ‘I'he soul of the epider has no true efficient cansativity ; 
and yet everybody considers the spider as possessing it, Hence, 
with reference to common opinion, such caurstivity is falxely 
imputed to him, and he is called an efficient canee. The qualities 
of hia external and groxs corporeal frame are, however, never 
attribute! to his soul: his body being regarded, by all, as distinct 
from his soul.t Hence, when the author of the Veddnta-sdra treats 
the body of the spider as a thing distinct from his soul, and calle 
the former the material cause of Sis web, he goes along with other 
men, All that has here been said ubout the spider is applied, by 
the Ved&ntins, to their I’s’wara. 

Tne Naiyéyikas, aud many others, hold I’s'wara, regarded, by 








Ufret aar cash aeay | — Pedenta-parithashd, p. 45. “For, aa water 


ausuredly cold in ite proper nature, in erroneously taken to be the subject cf heat which 
appears, in contequonce of the water's proximity to ite associate, fire, to inhere in the 
water; 00, it may be explained, the soul, by essence truly void of qualities, is 
wrongly supposed, by reason of its baing taken to be identieat with the internal organ 
und others of ite nssociates, the true subjects of activity &c., to be the subject of 
activity and the like. IF itis admitted. that the heat in water and other cold rubstances 
is falsely ascribed, i, ¢., misapprehendingly referred to them, then be it known, that 
similar wrongness of ascription hus place as regards what is in discussion, 
oul,” 

**Falso impntation” and “rescission” have been selected to represent 
adhydropa and apuvida. 

+ Au for the Chirvdkse, and the profoundly ignoraat, who take the erose body 
itself to be the soul, they are ecarcely worthy of the notice of the VedAntin, who 
especially shapes his instruction to mest the supposed wante of the Naiyfvikas and 
similar philosophers, These, the Vedntin sxys, though wise enongh to distinguiah 
the soul from the gross body, are, nevertheless, unable to distinguish it from the 
internal organ, and attribate to the sonl the qualities which belong exclusively to 
that organ, vis., apprehension, will, activity, &o. See, further, whut Vijuiua Bhikeho 
says in the last extract at p. 89. 
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them, as mere spirit, to be the maker of the world. But these poor 
men, as a Vedéntin would ssy, are unaware of the esoteric fact, 
that, in truth, the maker of the world is not his spirit—that is, his 
Brabma-portion, to which I’s’warahood is falsely imputed,—~but his 
associate, which ia hia aubtile body, or internal organ.* Ou this 

int, the Ved&utins, condescending to avail themselves of the 
language of the, to them, parcel-blind Naiy4yikas, and many othera, 
falsely impute efficient causativity to I's’wara, and denowinate him 
efficient cause. But none of these short-sighted folk take I's'wara 
to be the material cause of the world. This cause some of them find 
in atoms ; others, in something else material. What, then, would 
the Vedéntins offer as @ material cause? Nay, as the very world 
is, to them, nothing, what need of a material cause at all? Never- 
theless, sooing what the vulgar way of thinking is, one must be 
enunciated; and they find it in ignorance, or illusion, which invents 
theworld. Let the Naiyfyikas take this, in place of their atome, 
aud the Sénkhyas, instead of their prakriti and so gratify their 
insensate craving. One may be perfectly sure, that, when the 
Vedantins speak as I have represented, they express themselves, 
by way of “false imputation” to bring themselves down to the level 
of common minds. In truth, agreeably to their views, Brahma has 
neither creatorship, nor omniscience, nor omnipotence ; and, for 
this reason, he is not, in truth, I’s'wars. 








® For, with the Vedinting, I’s'wara, no less thet the soul, requires a sort of 
subtile body, or internal organ. It is called his causal body, Neither can do anything 
without one. The aggregate of the causal bodies of all souls, that ia to any, diatribative 
ignorances, wake up I’e'wara’s causal body, which is illusion. See the Veddnta-sdra, 
Strange to sny, the ignorance of @ single soal rendera that soul subject to misappre- 
hhunsion, and Koope it parvisciont, parvipotent, &c ; but the aggregation of these 
individaal ignorances, or illasion, allows I's'wara to be exempt from misapprehension, 
and communicates to him auch attributes as omniscience and omnipotence. 


“In the farthest distance of chamber sate on old dim-eyed man, poring with a 
microscope over the torso of a statue, which had neither bage, nor feet, nor hed ; 
but on its breast was carved, Nature. To this he continually applied his glass, and 
seemed enraptored with the various inequalities which it rendered visiblo on the 
seemingly polished surface of the marble. Yet evermore was thia delight and 
triumph followed by expressions of hatred, avd vehement railing aguinst «being who 
yet, he assured us, had no existence. This mystery enddenly recalled to me what I 
had read in the holiest recess of the temple of Superstition. The old man spoke in 
divers tovgass, and continued to utter other and most alrange mysteries, Among 
the rest he talked much and vehemently concerning an infinite series of causes and 
effects, which he explained to be—a string of blind men, the lest of whom caught 
hold of the skirt cf the one before him, he of the next and go on till they wera all 
‘ont of sight ; and that they all walked infallibly straight, without making one false 
step, though all were alike blind. Methought I borrowed courage from surprise, 
and asked him,—‘Who, then, is at the heud to guide them? He looked at me with 
ineffable contempt, not unmixed with an angry euspicion, and then replied, ‘Noone; 
—the utring of blind men goea on for ever without any beginning : for, although ove 

ind man cannot move without atumbling, yet infinite blindness auppliga the want of 
sight.” Coleridge’s Lay Bermons, pp. 149, 10. 

‘Thin passage bears upon moro than oue Hindu philosopheme. The Italics are 

not Goleridge’s. 
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It may be asked, whether the Vedfutins really consider 
T's'wara to be nothing ; whether the long avcounte of him, which - 
are found in the Upanishads and other bouks, are all to no purpose 5 
aod whether his charaotoriatica, and those of the sonl,—as that he 
is omniscient, and the soul is parviscient—which are laid down, 
and the laboured discussions about these matters, ane merely vain 
prattle. The Vedéntins, I reply, declare, that equally are the 
world and I’s'wara simply practical, ¢. ¢., imagined by ignorance, 
and false; and the long accounts just now spoken of are only 
statements of the suppositions of the uninitiated, propounded by 
way of false assumption. This they declare; and there is no 
doubt, that incongruity with their doctrines, they are ebliged so 
to declare, Still, they have not the assent, to it, of their innermost 
convictions, In their hearts, they kaye an unshaken contidence, 
that there ie an I’s'wara, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, and 
maker of the world, But it hag been shown, that, strangely enough, 
they ascribe @ real oxistenco to these things even which they call 
falee, to-wit, the practical and the apparent. ‘They look apon 
E's'wara as practical; and, therefore, their inward belief in hiv 
existenee dees uot surprise them ; nor do they find any difioulty 
an reconciling this belief with their capital dogma, that acthiag 
but the secondiess Brahma is true.* 








* There are two sorta of Vedintins. Some have aoteste for worship, while 
others are devoted to it The former doobtless believe, eqatly with the latter, the 
T's'wore really nd theao, to the best of their ‘knowledge, worship 
earnest faith, sincerity, and Jove. Of the true God, and of Hie attributes, which 
Holy Writ alone can teach, they are igaorant; bat sheir devotian is fervent to 
Réme, Keishua, and others, whom their books represent as God. Sarvajuitme 
Mavi, onthor of the Sankshepa-’driraka, sud Madhusiidans Saraswati, author of the 
Adwaitasiddhi,—-to take-examplos from among renowned Vedanta deotare,—were 
‘ardent devotees of Vishnu, And thero are,to this day, amovg the Vedintins, 
thousands of men equally religious. 

In passing, the error may be neted,—so gonerally prevalent. now-a-days, both 
‘here and abroad: seo Professor Wilnon's translation of the Fichnu-purdna, Preface, 
p. x of supposing, that S’ankara A’chirya the celebrated Vedintio, was s-follower 
of S'iva. GF this opinion are many of hie own adherents, the Gosains in particalar. 
Bat it appears otherwiee from books undoubtedly af hia composition, andh as the 
Bktra-bhdshya, &o. ; in which Vishnn is, again and again, especially, and alt but 
vexolusively, magnified. Another argument may ‘be drawn from the faot,that che 
enjoined upon his disciples to salute cash other with names.cf Vishua. @f two 
dandine, 8 younger ond an elder, the fret uses ‘'Harib,” an@ the other replics 
“Naréyans.” On thene grounds, the author ia strongly disposed to ibelieve, that 
Sankara was a V: 

Bes, likewise, the notes at p. 141 and-p, 299, Sankara, where ‘he writes agsiust 
the Pis'upatas, n famous soot of S'aivas, is silent on the anbjeot of their devotions 
‘but, ou coming to refute the poouliar tenets of the Bhagevatas, the dwelle 
writh unotion and admiration on-their religious-exexcives and service, 
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CHAPTER 4. 


Proof that the Existence of Brahma cannot be deduced from the 
Position of the Vedanta, that the Internal Organ requires an 
Tlluminator. 


I have asserted, in the Jast chapter, that the Vedéntins’ 
Brahma without qualities is not to be established, by any argument, 
as existing; he having no connexion with snything, either as 
efficiont cause, or otherwise. To this the Veddntins may reply, that 
there is au argament for their purpose, as yet unproduced. It is, 
that the mental affection “This is a jar,” or “This is a web,” for 
example, standa in need of an illuminator: for the interval organ is 
unintelligent ; and, therefore, its affections cannot cognize a jar, & 
web, or similar object. Hence, something is indispensable, by whose 
contiguity the unintelligent internal organ is to be illuminated: 
and that something is the intelligent spirit, or Brahma.* In reply, 
Lask, whether, in maiutaining, that Brahma, or spirit, is intelligent 
and illuminating, it is meant, that he himself, through the mediam 
of the internal organ, cognizes auch an object asa jxr, or a web: in 
other words, does he apprehend, that “ ‘This is a jar.” “ ‘I'his iso 
web,” &c.? And, when the internal organ is called the cognizer of 
a jar, or the like, is it intended to call it 0 only metonymically f 
ForI too talk, by way of metonymy, of the eye as cognizing colour, 
and of the ear as cognizing sound ; I really understanding, however, 
that the eye and the ear are not themselves cognizers, but merely 
media of cognition.” What is said about Brahma is not to be 
interpreted in like manner; since, by such an ioterpretation, the 
Vedantin would not prove the existence of his Brahma,—ever pure, 
intelligent, and free, unchangeable, essentially existence, intelli- 
gence, and joy,—but the existence of rouls, impure, ignc~ant, 
aod wretched. The Vedsntins do not hold, that the pure spirit, 
Brahma, really cognizes objects; that is to ssy, they do not 
allege, that the pure spirit cognizes objects in thia manver-—~ 
“ This is a jar,” “This is a web,” &.t For, if they allowed 
this sort of coguition to Lim, they would have to allow to him 








Hy, is held to be one with Brahma. ‘The soul (jévdtwan) of any 








* Bpirit, oui 
thing, or body, synthesis of spirit (Atman) and internal organ. This organ 
sbstracted, the reaiduam is, in all cases, pare Brehma, Comjare the note at p. 2. 


The tenet stated in the text is thus expressed in S’ankara A‘chérya’s Commen- 
tary on the Kena-uponishad: | URURUTRAU Garasaihan Ofet ate- 


srageqeraara eat RANT | Bibtiotheea Indica, Vol. ViII., pp. 36, 87. 


“ For the internal organ, unless illuminated by the light of intelligence, would be 
incapable of willing and epprebending ita object.” 

Proofs of a'l the ttatements in the present chapter will be found in the 
chapter following, 
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will, activity, happiness, misery, and so forth; and, as s consequence, 
he would be a doer of and of evil works, and an heir of 
Elysium, or of Heil, and a partaker of threefold pain. And all this 
is at variance with the Vedinta economy; which asserts, that 
spirit is Brahma, neither doer, nor experiencer, neither sinfal, nor 
virtuons, &c, &o. Since, then, you deny, that the pure spirit, 
Brahms, really cognises things,— and yet they are coguized, and 
there is a cognizer,—what does so cognize them? It is the internal 

n, after all. And, whatever it is that cognizes objects,—as 
This isa jar,” “This is a web,”—whether you call it internal 
organ, or anything else, what necessity has it of an illaminator t* 





* Of course we owe to the Deity our original and continued possession of the 
faoulty of apprebengion. But, since we are endued with thie faculty, we need, in 
order to our apprehending objects, nothing further than the use of our senees and 
other sppointed means. Different, however, is the notion of the Vedéatin ; which is, 
that it in internal organs, not our real selves, that are concerned in epprebension. 
‘The aase: , that Brahma, or spirit, is required to illamioate the internal organ, 
oes not signify, that we stand in need of God's help to aid usto apprehend, It is 
not meant, that ‘Brahma, bya volontary exercise of his power, illuminates that 
organ: for Brabms has no such power, The idea intended ia, that the internal 
org. sn, simply by reason of ite proximity to Brahma, whois unconscious, becomes 
ituen } Justasiron moves, when brought near the magnet. In fact, Brabma’s 
influence, of whatever description, in the prodaction of effects, is exerted in this 


way only. i 
fatoe dfert W aa Se: wa 1 
wendy TIq TAT aN: 8 
aa orenit aan 3 afta 1 
fafewarcaatsel eat afatiaraa: 2 
Au the iron moves, when the precious stone, void of will, is opposed to it; 
precisely sothe aggregate of worlds is moved, without exercise of volition, by Devs, 
sheer existence. Hence there exists, in spirit, agentahip and non-agentehip. As 
having no will, it in not an agent : and it is an agent because of mere proximity.” 
‘These verses are from the Yoga-vdsishdtha, Beo the Caloutts edition of 
1851, p. $90, A bad reading, TUTSSETAzhas been discarded on authority, Vijoina 
Bhikahn cites these lines in the Sdakhys-pravechana-bhdshys, p. 71. BPATAMT— 
serpent tyegue ad asfiregfit wrt: strdhare Swtmin's 
Babodhins, Bombay edifion, fol. 45, verso. “ Binoe Brakma is superintendent solely by 
virtue of fextaposition, bis being an agent and his being neutral as fo agency do not 
‘On this point the Sdnkhysa and the VedAutins are quite at anity, Witness 
Vijodva Bhiksbu: SETAE Tera afearcarsfierge Sganteeg- 
fad afters qeisrenrani: erfaernat reqhoatad a ag- 
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. Nobody feels that ié has any. In the kindsof cognition known as per- 
ception, inference, &c., there is need, respectively, of n sense, of per- 
ception of invariable attendedness,* &c., but there is no need of 
any aid other than one of these ; nor are we conscious of any such. 
The Vedéntims, however, contend, that another is indiepensably 
desiderated ; the cognizer of objects, the internal organ, being 
mnintelligent, and so devoid of inherent power of cognition. Hence, 
they go on to say, that power is derived to it by the contiguity of 
the intelligent spirit, from which contiguity it becomes qnasi- 
intelligent ; just as iron moves, when brought near the loadstone. 
Spirit, or Brahma, as being that from contiguity of which the 
waintelligent becomes qunasi-intelligent,—and solely on this 
acconnt—is affirmed to be intelligence snd illuminating. 
* Similarly,” the Vedantins would add, “ it is declared, respecting 
their purusha, or ‘ soul,” by ont younger brothers the Sénkhyas ; 
and they are incomparably more perspicacious than yon Christians, 
and the Nais4yikas, and other thinkers of the ernder sort.’”” To this I 
reply : * Good airs, not tilk I accept the trath of your concatenation 
of growndless theories, can I grant that your ilinminator is wanted, 
Yo be brought to your way of thinking, I mnst be convinced, first, 
that it is the internal organ which cognizes things ; secondly, that a 
cognizer can be unintelligent; thirdly, that an unintelligent cognizer 
could be made quasi-iotelligent by the mero juxtaposition of some- 
thing else ; and, lastly, that, becoming only as it were intelligent, 
and not positively s0,t i coald do that which is competent to 





Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhashya, pp 70, 7). “ We hold, thatthe aoal’s ‘ superintendent+ 
ship,’ in creatorship, &o., is ‘from nearness’ alone; ‘after the manner of the 
precious stone,’ Aa this, the magnet, moroly from nearness, and not by will, &c., 
drawa cut an iron pin; eo, by simple contact of the primal soul, Hiranyagarbha, 
there takes place an evolution of natare, in the shape «£ the great principle.” 

‘A little farther on it is explicitly stated, that the superintendeney of sonlia only 
mominal ; trae snperintendency belorging exclusively to the internal organ, 

Keferring to the illumination ¢f the internal urgap, Vijnéna saye, that the 


intellect becomes intelligent from the contignity of ool: Gaal OT faa a 
< 


THIATPAATT | Tid. p. 109, 
3 

In oppouttion te the view in question, it in aesomed, and will soon be proved, 
that it is one’s elf that apprebexds, and that the illnminator desiderated by the 
Vedéntina is superflsone: 


© ‘These are the instraments of right notion recognized inf the Nyéys. The tenets 
aud phraseology of that school of philosophy, so far us they are rearonable, aro 
adopted, throughout this voleme, in opposing the Saukhya and the Vedduta. 

+ The notions now ander conrment are equally those of the Ved4ntins and of the 
Sénkbyas, No passage, bearing on the point of doctrine implied in tho words to 
which thie note is appended, is at this moment producible from any Veddéata treatise. 


‘The following is from Vijasus Bbikehu: arafrarget gafeaataay a aa 
Tan | Sea agar renkela 1 sracat fe asters Ferhsa- 
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none but one really intelligent. And all these notions are aseump- 
tions resting upon no proof. I ask you, why you call tha ongnizer 
of objects unintelligent ? Why not intelligent t” “ What!” you 
reply, “ can the internal organ be intelligent? No; only the epirit 
can.” Again I ask, why you call the cognizer internal organ ? Why 
not call it spirit ? To this you will say, that, if you did, you must yield 
the point, that spirit is, in its nature, ever pure andfree. It comes, 
then, to this, that, in order to make good a favourite fancy, you 
are willing to contradict universal experience, and to travagress 
the limits of reason for the aake of mere dreams. These things [ 
have dealt with in my examination of the Séukhya; and so it is 
unnecessary to go into detail about them here, Still, if you wilt 
allow me, t will add a few words. What do you mean by spirit ? 
Is ite thing different from yourself aud myselt f Or is it the same ? 
You will reply: How can wo consider spirit to be anything 
different from ourselves ? For the spirit is my true proper essence, 
and yours ; and therefore it is called self.’ I rejoin, that, if you 
consider yourself and myself to be spirit, and, again, the cognizer 
of objects to be unintelligent, it follows, that you take spirit to be 
unintelligent ; you and I being cognizers of objects. For, in 
canvassing the Sankhya, I have shown, that our cousciousness, that 
we cognize objects, and that we will, &c., cannot be erroneous, 
Consequently, if the cognizer be uniatelligent, you and I are so: 
and, if we are so, spirit likewise is 60; since we, as you have 
suid, are spirit. Tho reason why yon err hero is, that, to 
establish a favourite fancy, you call that unintelligent which 
really is intelligent; and, when you have made the intelligent 
unintolligent, you cast about for something else to hold for 
intelligent, to serve as illuminator cf the unintelligent. For 
what are the characteristics of the intelligent but the qualities of 
cognizing, willing, and the like? To denote such qualities is the 
express purpose of the word intelligent. Whatever is competent 
to coguize or apprehend objects can require nothing more to be 
intelligent. Call it internal organ, or unintelligent, or thick 
darkness, or how you jJike; the thing is not altered by altering its 
name, Your own natural reason, too, tells you, that, to be able to 
cognize is to be intelligent. Listen how completely you and the 





fet watt) sae Asarqareaisfaered verfeearraqe 
FATT: | Sénkhya-pravachana-bhdshye, p. 7B. ‘Tt te nok reasonable to assert, that 


thia internal organ, which ie anintelligent, like a jar, or similar thing, can be a 
saperintendent.’ With reference to this objection, it is maid: ‘Booause the internat 
organ éeillaminnted by that, vis, soul, as iron i heated fo reduect by fire.’ The 
internal organ becomes illaminated by the intelligent one, after the manner of heated 
iron. ‘Therefore, since it becomes aa it were intelligent, it can exercite superinien- 
dence, which a jar, or the like, cannot. Soh ia the sense.” 

. The ninety-ninth Aphorisin of Book I, is thue in part expounded. 
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Sénkbyas mistake on this point. You say, that the internal organ, 
being unintelligent, cannot cognize of itself. From this it is 
evident, that you hold the cognizing of objects to be the office of 
what is intelligent. If you acknowledge this, and alsn, that the 
internal organ cognizes, why do you call that organ unintelligent f 
Ia it because you have given it the name of internal organ? How 
nuressonable a thing to do! You are aware, that cogvizing is the 
fanction of whut is intelligent; and you are, farther, aware, that 
the internal organ cognizes. Still you gratuitously declare it to 
be unintelligent ; and then you fabricate an illuminator to render 
it intelligent. But does that illuminator make it povitively intelli- 
gent? No; only quasi-intelligent. At first it was not intelligent ; 
end, for that reason, all was ut a stand: but now, merely from ita 
having been made as it were intelligent, it becomes operative. 
Jast reflect, however, Ifa thing, not once only, but a thousand 
times, were made only quasi-intelligent, not positively intelligent, 
it would still be other than intelligent; and whatever is so is 
unintelligent ; and nothing that is unintelligent can do the office 
of the intelligent. Bat why waste time in euch discussion? In 
brief, I express it as my view, that the cognizer of objects, namely, 
that which apprehend, wills, and energizes, is one’s self; as 
yourself, or myself. Name this self-internal organ, or unintelli- 
gent, or whatever you choose: I shall not be alarmed; nor 
shall I in search of an illominator for it, The faculties 
of apprehending, &., we are convinced, were given by God, 
Creator of the world and Almighty. And, since He has 
endowed us with them, and since we know, intuitively, that He has 
appointed the senses, the Sogmitios of constant attendedness, and 
to ov, to be our helpers, why should we take up with a fond 
invention ? 


CHAPTER 5, 


Argument to show, that the Brahma of the Veddntins, as being quite 
Void of qualities, is reduced to nothing. 
Thave ssid, that the Vedantin’s Brahma has no qualities: in 
other words, he does not possess the faculties of apprehending, 
willing, &o. &o.* Now, it is impossible to imagine the exiatence of 





© Soe the pansage from the Veddnta-parithdshd, quoted at p. 128. Dharmardja, 
who is there writing against the Naiydéyikes, denies the possessicn of qualities, as 
by them understood,—-namely, apprehension, will, activity, &0.,—to Brahma, A 
substance, saya that author, is, with the Naiyéyikes, the substrate of qualities; and 
Brahms, as being airgune, or“ not posecased of qualities,” is not o aul 

Indeed, the element guna, in the word nirguya, is geen to be taken sa 
deucting what the Naiydyikes mean by qualities. See, further, the extract from 
the Veddnta-peribidehd at p, 151, : 
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anything without qualities. To our understandings, whatever is 





Ent, sven when nirguga points to the three gxgas, termed sattwa, rajos, and 
tomas, it in not to be supposed, that the twenty-four qualities af the Naty éyikoa— 
adopted, almost all of them, by the Veddntina—are excepted. Among those qualities, 
one set, comprehending colonr, taste, &c., belongs to ert objects; whilo 
apprehension, will, activity, &c., appertain to the internal organ; and some, os 
number, dimension, 4o., are predicable of both. But external objects and the 
internal organ are alike evolutions from goodness, passion, and darkness, the 
components of illusion, and the material cause of all bat apirit- Disposseas Brahma, 
of the three guys just enumerated, and he is dispossessed of consciuusness and all 
similar attributes, —in abort, of everything conceivable, 

Dr, J, B. Ballantyne has written as followa: ‘The Vedéntists are sometimes 
obarged with holding, that the phenomenal ts the real,—in other words, with 
material Pantheism. At the same time they are ocbarged with the wildest 
‘extravagance, of an opposite description, in declaring, that the Su; is devoid of 
qualities, or, in Saoakrit, nirguse. With regard to the relation of the res] aod the 
pl 1, no point appears to have occasioned more perplexity to the European 
neailents of Veddntiam than the employment of this term wirguna, ao frequently 
connected, in the Vedéntio writings, with the name of the Supreme (Brahm). We, 
find, for example, a xealous writer againat Vedintism declaring, that,‘ In ony senaa 
within the reach of human understanding, he (Brahm) is nothing. For the mind 
‘of man can form no notion of matter or epirit apart from ite properties or attributes, 
And the same writer calls upon his readers to admire the extravagant potivn, that 
Brahm existe ‘without intellect, without intelligence, without even the 
‘consciousness of hia own existence !’ Now, the reply to all this is, that the word 
nirguna is a technical term, and must be onderstood in its technical acceptation. It 
means ‘ devoi whatever ia meant by the term guna;’ and the term gusa is 
employed * * # © to denote whatever is phenomenal. In denying that anything 
phenomenal belongs constitatively to the Supreme Being, the Veddntin spouke very 
mach like Bishop Berkeley, and like other good Christians whom Milton's epic has 
not edaoated into a semi-consciova Ant hism. * * ¢ * © In short, the 
‘Ved4ntin denies, that the Supreme either has or requires either senses or bodily 
organs; and, holding that organs of sense or motion are made up of what he calls 
g¥%a,—as we Europeans in general say they are made up of what we prefer to call 
matter,—ho asserts, that the Supreme is nirgvnc, in very much the sense that we 
Buropeans assert, that God is immaterial, We sey, guardedly, ‘in very much the 
sense,’ and not simply ‘in the sense; because the term guna denotes, strictly, not 
the imperceptible quiddity ‘ matter,’ but what Berkeley calla the sensible, or the sum 
of the objects of sense, ‘Theologically, the Veddntin, asserting that the Deity is 
‘irguea, and the Ohriatian, asserting that God is immaterial, are asserting the very 
tame fact in tarms of separate theories ; just as twochemists might make each the 
ame assertion in regard to eome individual specimen, while the one spoke of it as 
destitute of oblorine, end the other spoke of it as destitute of oxymuriatic acid.” 
Christianity contrasted, &e., pp. 43—45. 

Besides that s most sublime conception of the Deity ie groundiessly attributed 
to the Vedduting, in the pasenge juat extracted, two totally different ideas are there 
confounded; that of immateriality,and that of not poeseasing senses aud bodily 
organs. It is first implied, that the Veddntin, by the word nir,ana, denies-to his 
Supreme all senses and bodily organs; and then it is asserted, thet nirgupa donotes 
what we mean by immaterial: for that the Ved4ntin, like Berkeley, does not beliave 
in the * imperceptible quiddity, matter.” Now, supposing thia assertion, which ia 
not true, to be true, still the subtle tenet of repudiating matter oan in nowise be sug- 
gested by the term nirguna, if used of Brahyna, to exprees,for one thing,—asit bas been 
inferred to do,—tiat he is deatitnte of senses and bodily organs. The word exe is 

sometimes applied indeed to the sensea and bodily organa, but never to signify “ the 
sensible,” or quality involved in the ordinary nirgune. One of its neveral meanings 
is that of appliance, or instrament; and it is in this acceptation that it denotes 
the senses and bodily organs. See Vijndna Bhikehn’s explanation of gusa, 
in the Inst extract from the Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhgshya given at p. 38. The 
following words, from another wurk of the same uuthor, plainly indicate, 
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euch is nothing. The Vedéntins, however, though maintaining 
that Brahma has no qualities, devy that he is nothing: for, say 
they, on the score of excellence, he is surpassingly superior to 
all else that is; he being essentially exiatent—or, rather, as they 
explain the word, existence,—intelligence, and joy. My reply 
to this ie, that the presence of what are called quulities is an 
indispensable condition of existing. As for those who, differieg 
from the mass of mankind, refuse to take a distinction between 
corporate qualities and that of whichtney are predicated, and hold 
them to be identical, I have no dispute with them. This is a moat 
difficult matter, besides that I am not here ealied apor to contest it, 
Qualities—whichever of the two views just intimated is held 
concerning them,—must, at all events, be maintained. Otherwise, 
uothing can be proved to exist. Brahma, the Vedéntins allege, is 
easentially existence, intelligence, and joy; and, if his nature as 
intelligence deserved to be called a0, and, similarly, his mature aa 
joy, I should not say, as I do, that he is nothing. But, even, if bis 
tutelligence and joy were so described, by the Vedantina, ae to 
deserve to be called such, till it would be impossible to establish hie 
existence: for he is neither the efficient nor the material cause of 
the world ; and hence he ie out of relation with the world; and how, 
then, can we arrive, by inference, at a conviction of his existence? 
I will show, however, that the hypothetical Brahmaf the Ved&ntins, 
as they describe him, comes out to be a nonentity. They declare, 
that he is constitutively cognition, and yet cognives nothing : for, 
according to the Vedanta, the cognizing anything, or cognition 
welative to an object, is an affection of the internal organ;* and 





thet the torm guna ie applied to the organs of senee, &o,, solely to mark 


them aa instroments: GUTicad * * * yas TNH TE 


TRA FT TORS Aaa sFaaread 1 Sxnkdyansira, US, fol. 7, verso 


“Tho trind consinting of goodness, £0., though substantial, ond no! qualities, in called, 
ike the organs of eense, ‘by the appellation of guna, as being, {ike them, ministramt 
‘to the soul, and from binding the soul, even as Mey do”. 


+ SETI Ta TaN aeahaded efarfoeneeragrentes- 


ay afivear waft | A’nande Giri on S’ankara A’chérya’ Ménddtya-bhdshya, 


Bibliotheoa Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 40. “ In verity, it in not vonstitutive coguition 
that is beld to have the external for its objest, but that cognition which is am 
affection of the intellect, ¢. ¢., here, the internal organ—and which iw ignorance- 
‘imagived,—has that the eatereal, for ita object,” 

‘The emphasis must not be laid on the word “ externel,” im this passages for 
‘things external and internal—aa will shortly be proved,—are objects of the same 
species of cognition. It happens to be the cognition of the exterwal that is mention- 
ed in the passage on which A’nands Giri is annotating ; aud hence his importation of 
‘the epithe! in question, 
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Brahms’s .conatitutive cognition is not such* An object 
abstracted, cognition ia impracticable: for how can there be 
cognition where there is no cognizing an object ?t If there can 
be, why not call the walle around us, and the roof overhead, forma 
of cognition? How have the Vedantins, by changing names, 
forgotten the genuine nature of things! By giving the titles of 
internal organ, unintelligent, &c., to that which is really intelligent, 
or the coguizer of objects, they have brought themselves to regard 
it as unintelligent. On the other hand, by applying to that which 
is unintelligent, and oognizes nothing, vamely their “spirit,” the 
epithets of essential cognition, relf-illaminated, &c., they have 
passed to look upon it as intelligent. Can » pebble be transformed 
into a diamond by one’s calling it sof 
*It can never be said of the pandits, whatever subject they ma; 

be handling, that they leave their views but partially explained, 
Cognition relative to an object they divide into memorial and non- 
memorial. The non-memorial the Ved&ntins discriminate into six 
sorts, and allot an instrament to each.{ Among these sorts are 
included the cognition of I's'wara, aud that of the soul. On this 


« Farge oat ETAT A aT Pay fees seat rea 


Farart { It iunot the cognition which is one with intelligence, and ia constitative 


thereof, that presonts itself in respect of, é.e,, that apprehends, exteroal objects; for 
such cognition is irrelative to objects” 

‘This extract just precedes the words cited inthe last note. The reason for bringing 
in tho word “external” ja the camo in both places. Where the word “ object” ia 
Jest mentioned, it is unqualified. It applies to objects of whatever description, 

‘The ensuing couplet occnrs, it is suid, in the Ashtavakragité : 

grat art aa fa fase aisfts amar 1 
array wifa sag aisenfen facet: 4 

“Theo threo, the cogaition, and the cognizer, cognizable, are not true, He in 
whom, owing to ignorance, this triad appears as true am I, emotionless.” 

Since all these are false, Brahma, being postulated as true, is no cognizer, and, 
Tikewise, has no cogaition of objects in his essence, 

Soe, also, the passage from the Yoga-rdsishtha, at p. 128, in which that ooguition 
whioh is of the ossence of spirit is plainly taken to have no relation to objects, 
whether external or internal. 

+ Compare Coleridge's Thesis 1.: “Trath is correlative to being. Know. 
ledge without ® correspondent reality is no knowledge; if we know, there 
muat be somewhat known by us, ‘To know’ is, in its very essence, a verb sotive.” 
Biographia Literaria, Vol. I., p. 268, 

f Those instruments aro Lhus specified in the Veddnta-paribhdehd, p, 2: att 


a Canis se RATATAT TESTA | 
§ Concerning peroeption, we rend: 73% TTT qatetad Handa 


FH 1 Vedinte-paribhdehd. p. 8. “And that Peroeption again, is of two kinde; 


that in which son! is the witness, and that in which I’e’wara ig so.” 
It is meant, that one surt ia the gou!"s, and that the other is I'n’wara’ 


21 
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topic the VedAntine discourse with great diffuseness, and lay down 
precisely how it is that I's'wara cognizes,* and how it is that the soul 
cognizes. Besides the sorts of cognition here spoken of, memorial and, 
non-memorial, none is recognized as relative to objects; and every 
one of these is defined es being an affection of the internal organ.t 

With us, the eyes and other senses, to which the Naiyéyikea add 
the mind, are only media of cognition. Not so, however, with the 
Ved4utins, is their internal organ: it is but the apprehender of 
objects, and the sole apprehender chereof ;} though, from their 
perplexed style of expression, they seem to allot the function 
of apprehension to the soul, and that of a medium to the 
internal organ, ‘Thus, they state distinctly, that “ Perceptive 
right notion is intelligence itself,”§ and that “The subject 
of right notion is intelligence appropriated to the internal 
organ ;”|| &. &c. Lest my readers should here be in doubt, I 
will first evince, that the cognition which we call so, the cognizing 
of objects, is, in the Vedanta, nothing but an affection of tho 


‘or Patgqatetfenrada Terence sara 
area art astaronfornd aaa qatar hencerarey aafaster xh 
art ageafaa tient qrefaceatie frat dade frenenenrer aTara! 


Veddnta-paribhéahd, pp. 9,10. “Tn like manner as, from connexion cf an organ of 
sense with an object, or othor cause, divers affections are produced in the interaal 
relate ; 80, from the desert of creatures destined to be brong) 
forth, there a illusion, the ussociate of supreme I’s‘wara, various affections, 
in the furm of ‘This is vow to be created,’ ‘This is now to be cared for’ ‘Thi is 
now to bo done away,’ £0,” 
Also the passage from the Vedinta-si'khimayi, addnoed at p, 144. I’e'wara’s 
apprehension, will, and activity are there said to be affections of the internal organ, 
+ In deeamleas sleep even, maintain the Vedantins, a sort of cognition has place. 
This cognition is an exception, as to its origin. till, it is an affection, one evolved 
from ignorance ; and it ia not of the essence cf spirit. During dreamless sleep, the 
internal organ, the ordinary producer of cognition, is thought to be dissolved. Soe 
the Veddnta-sdra, p. 6. 











organ, the soul’ 









+ the cognition 
ia claimed, by 
the Veddntins, under the title of chit, aa constitutive of Brahms, That cognition ia, 
indeed, acknowledged by the Veddntins, but, being relative to ubjects, is on 
affection of the internal organ. The Naiyéyikas, on the other hand, consider it to be 
& property of the soul; and, on this very account, they ero lightly reputed by the 
Vedéntins and Sankbyas. Bee The Bible for the Pandite, Introduction, p. XLV.— 
LXIV., where the error referred to is committed. : 

4. The Ved4ntin’s intornal orgin bas erroneously been called a medium of cogni- 
tion, in a passage acon to be cited from Christianity contrasted, &o. 


§ spre AISA Faraes | Pedenta-poridhdend, p. 2 
araeoraed Sash GARTAATHMT | Peddntaporihishs, p. 4. 


{ There is very mach fn this ssotion, and especially in the present chapter and 
that immediately “ eucoeeding, which the eathor would have thought it quite 
‘uunnecomtary to write, but for bis making acquaintance with Dr. J. #. Ballantyne's 
Christianity contrasted with the Hindu Philosophy. 
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internal organ ; whence it follows, that only the internal organ is 
acognizer. And then I intend to show what we are to understand 
by the Vedantins’ applying the designations of right notion and 
aubject of right notion to intelligence, that is to say, Brahma. 

We find an object of perception defined as “ non-difference 
from the subject of right notion.”* Intelligence appropriated to the 
internal organ is meant by the expression “ subject of right 
notion ;” and it ia said, that “ Non-differeuce from the subject of 
right notion is not here denotative of oneness with it, but ia the 
non-possession of an existence distinct from that of the subject of 
right notion.”+ I explain. In the view of the Ved4nting, as silver 
ia imagined in nacre, so the world is imagined in Brahms; and, as 
the existence of the silver is one with that of the nacre, eo is the 

* existence of the world one with that of Brahma. The drift of thia 
is, that the silver and the world, as such, aro nothing, but, as nacre 
and as Brahma, severally, have true existence. It is further stated, 
that, on one’s perceiving a jar, the jar becomes, in the following 
manner, non-different from the subject of right notion. When the 
jar is seen, an efflnence from the internal organ passes through 
the eye to it, and takes its form. This effluence of tho internal 
organ is called an affection. When, therefore, the internal organ 
thus reaches the jar, at that place intelligence appropriated to the 
internal organ, namely the subject of right notion, and the jar 
appropriated intelligence, in which the jar is imagined, become 
one; just as, if one brings a jar into the house, the jar-appropriated 
other and the house-appropriated ether become one. Io the way 
lately stated, the existence of the jar is not different from that of 
the jar-appropriated intelligence, one with the subject of right 
notion ; and hence the jar becomes non-different from that aubject. 
Thus, the definition of object of perception, cited just above, 
epplies to @ jar seen with the eye. In reply to an objection 
suggested to that definition, it is said, that the sabject of right 
notion must be understood to be “ associated with the affection 
which haa taken the form of the given object of perception.”~ To 
this, again, it is excepted, that, with ench a qualification, the 
definition is inapplicable to an affection. Asa jar is an object of 
perception, so ia an affection ; and, therefore, the definition of object 
of perception onght to cover affection also. The objection juat 
mentioned is expressed thus: “ In thia case, there is the exclusion 





* sara frag | Voddnta-paribhéshd, p. 6. 
teraadat a a aged fq sorqeenfafenaarnaran: 1 


Vedinta-paribhdshd, p. 6. 


poernnarqaigaerenshe SHLAA TTA, { Veddnéa-paribhdshd, p.6. 
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of affection ; for, inasmuch as, from fear of an infinite regress, a 
second affection cognizing the primary affection cannot be acknow- 
ledged, the defivition aforesaid, giving to the subject of right notion the 
characteristic of associatedness with the affection that has taken the 
form of it, 4. 8, of its object, is not inclusive of that affection here 
considered as the object of perception, which ought to be comprehended 
dy the definition.”"* To this it is rejoined: “ Though, from fear ofan 
infinite regress, we do not acknowledge, that the affection is cognized 
by a second affection, still, since it is acknowledged, that it is self- 
cognized, the definition, ‘ to possess an existence non-different from 
that of intelligence, the subject of right notion, associated with 
affection cognizing it, viz., the object of perception, plicable to 
it, namely to the affection which is the object of perception.’"+ This 
proves, that, in the account of the Veddutins, an “ affection” is 
always a matter of consciousness. If, however, such an affection 
be not cognition itself, but, like the eye, or the ear, a medium of 
cognition, how can it be an object of immediate consciousness? Ia 
any one conscious of an immediate consciousners of such a medium 
of cognition? Do the NaiySyikas who call the mind an internal 
organ only, in other words, simply a medium of cognition, like the 
eye, &o., ever declare, that it becomes an object of immediate con- 
sciousness ?{ Of our cognition of a jar, or the like, we are, indeed, 

conscious ; and so it is certain, that such an affection of the internal 
organ es has here been dwelt on is nothing but what we call cog- 
nition, Moreover, as I made out, when discussing the Sankhys, 
our consciousoess of the qaalities of our souls, cognition, &c., is nob 
distinct from those qualities ; a notion which turns out to have the 
concurrence of the Vedéntins: since, as we have seen, they do not 
hold, that an affection is cognized by a secondary affection, that is to 


saad gaaafa: saqeqivar sity rant aa 
TRA Taea ASAT OTTTTAT AREA | Veddnto-paribhéshd, p. 7. 
femtenfir stairs efaergaia afarg- 


arya igaoT aerate aT TATA! Vedénte-paribhdshd,p.7, 


t If the Vedintins held the internal organ to be what its name promises, their 
tenet, that its affections are objects of conscionmness, would be exposed to the follow- 
ing striotare, which in put into the mouth of an objector, and is anawered by the 


simple denial, that the so-called internal organ is an organ ; Aq] 37a. RUA TE 
an atten at naatasdit saa a sraeannfeiga- 


fama arate | Veddnta-parithdshd, p. 8.‘ Since the internal organ is an 


organ of sense, sui therefore is beyond ongnition through ihe senses, how docs it 
become on object of perception ? The reply is, that there is no proof of the internal 
organs being sn organ of sense,” 

A good desl to the same offect followrthis paszage: 
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aay, in a distinct act of consciousness, but that it is self-cognized. 
In short, with them, the consciousness of cognition is not mot 
from cognition itself. 

That the Vedéntins hold such an affection to be cognition, and 
that it is the internal organ which cognizes, eppears, farther, from 
this passage: “ Affectional cognition is a property of the mind. 
OF this the scripture ‘Desire, resolve, dubiety, truat, distrust, 
fixedness, unfixedness, shamefastness, understanding, fear,—all 
these are of mind alone,’ is the proof. For cognition in the form 
of affection is intended by ‘ understanding.’ Desire and the rest, as 
well, are, therefore, proved to be mental properties.”* To this it is 
objected: “If desire and the rest be properties of the internal 
organ, how can the consciousness ‘I desire,’ ‘I fear, ‘I cognize, 
or the like, which cognizes them as properties of the soul, be 
accounted for?” The answer given is: “ As, thougha heated iron 
pall does not possess the power of scorching, still, by our imagin- 
ing the identity with it of fire, the possessor of that power, it is 
aupposed, that the iron ball scorches ; so, by imagining the identity 
of the suul, i.e., of one’s self, with the internal organ, which evolves 
in the shape of happiness, &c., one supposes ‘I am happy,’ ‘I am 
miserable,’ &o.”: ‘ow, we are certain, that “ I cognize” denotes 
nothing but what we all call cognition ; and what is thos denoted, 
it ia bere laid down, is a property of the internal organ, and an 
affection of the same. 

Not only cognitions of external things, but also cognitions 
with regard to one’s self, or acts of consciousness, the Veddotins 
consider to be affections of the internal organ. For of the latter 
apecies are the cognitions “I cognize,” “1 desire,” &e. ; since it is 
only with the aid of some quality, as cognition, desire, or suchlike, 
that we become conscious of our souls. We can never cognize the 
simple substance of the soul ; as the Naiy4yikes, too, acknowledge.§ 


gfaeqgiaa wa yo am: TEER ffefare watsmET 
gfregfae hanittad af aa eafagia: saet Geeta aire 
arfizerenat 1 sraea anraTeeey HAHENT | Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 8, 

trance sefrarth og fate ag arat- 
AAT: AAT: TIATTTA «— Peddnterparibhdehd, pd, 

feafrea cayenne agarmaafgaeremerag aa 
oat cea SoaRR: Ser Ga TORA A ATTA EET 
ad TETAUTRSAAER: | Veddntarparibhdshd, p. 3. 


§ The soul becomes an object of percepticn, from connexion with the specific 
qualities: apeqpg] FARIA TA: | Bhsshd-parichehheda, forty-cighth etansa 
S 
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And, though the Vedéntin, like the Sénkhya, calls cognition, 
desire, &o., immediate objects of the witness himself, by which the 
soul is intended ; atill neither of them believes those qnalities to be 
cognized by the soul unaccompanied by an affection of the internal 
organ.* In other words, those qualities are cognized by the 
internal organ itself ;t and the calling them immediate objects of 
the witness is found, on sorntiny, to be deceptive. 

Again, according to the Vedéntins, the immediate cognition 
of the soal, which is said to result from listening to the Veddota, 
and from consideration and meditation on it,—namely, the 
conviction, that one is void of cognition, will, and all other 
qaslities, and of all mutation, and is the pure Brabmse,—is itself 
an affection of the internal organ ;{ which affection is to be got 
rid of before emancipation is attainable.§ 

It must now be manifest, that the Ved4ntine’ affection of the 
internal orgav, which has thus been described, is what we mean 
by cognition, or the spprehension of things, be they external, or 
internal, ¢. ¢., of the soul and its qualities, And all the divisions 
which those philosophers make of this cognition, or cognition 
relative to objects, are affections, as aforesaid. Consequently, the 
cognition which is given ont as a constituent of Brahma, is 
irrelative to objects ; that is to say, it is not cognition of anything, 
whether himself or aught else. 

As we have seen, the Vedfnting enunciate, that perceptive 
right notion is intelligence itself, and that the subject of right 
notion is intelligence pppropriated to the internal organ. From 
this it seems as if, with them, intelligence itself were both cognition 


°a fe ft fen ofgfarsd awardee faq efor 
arfanaroparatey arfiafrrqeny | Vedintaparibadshs, p. 7 “For, to be 


cognizable by the witness alone is not to become an object of the wivaess 
independently cf an affection of the internal organ, but it isto be an object of the 
witness apart from the aid of an organ of sense, inference, or such other instrament 
of right notion,” 

eS , 

tra aisrnoraniieg aawarkeay wyTeraafererorey 
STP ATSSATAT | Peddnta-paribhdehd p, 7. “Thus, then, since the definition 
of the object of perception, a8 containing the words, ‘ associated with affection,’ Fe. 
in applicable to the internal organ, ite properties, &o, which are coguisable by the 
witness alone, there is uo deficiency.” 

Heuea, the properties of the internal organ, though ssid to be cognizable by 
the witness alone, are, in truth, cogoized by an affootion of that organ. Otherwise, 
the definition just given would be inapplicable to those properties, 

For “ associated with the affection,” &c, see the first note at p. 165, 

As tho Vedinting allege, of the properties of the internal organ, that they sre 
oognizable by the witness alone, so do they allege respecting apparent objects alao. 
Yet, for the cognition of these, too, they contend, that an affection of the internal 
organ inindisponsable. See the Veddnta-paribhdshs, pp. 7 and 11. 

{ See the Veddnta-séra, p. 21. 

§ Bes the Pedanta-sdra, p. 22. 
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and cognizer, and as if the internal organ, its affections, &., were 
only media of cognition. Those declarations are te be understood 
aa follows. The term cognition, as they apply it to Brahma, 
meana, they say, not coguizing or apprehending, but illaminating ; 
and it is the internal organ that is illaminated, or made capable of 
cognizing. Thus, in pel es that their unintelligent Brahma should 
be made ont constitutively cognition, they have altered the sense of 
the word cognition to such an extent, that, in their employment, it 
signifies, primarily, to illuminate, and, only, metonymically to 
apprehend objecta. That affection of the internal organ which 
—sapposing such a thing to exist—ought to be veritable cognition, 
is, therefore, accordjng to them, but metonymic cognition.* By 
asserting, then, that perceptive right notion is intelligence itself, 
they mean, that intelligence illuminates the affection. When an 
affection proceeds from the internal organ, and betakes itself to an 
object, a reflexion of intelligence falls on that affection ; and so that 
affection is enabled to cognize the object. But for illumination 
from intelligence, it could cognize nothing ; for it is pronounced, 
thut ‘ There, namely, as for an affection and the reflexion of Brahma 
therein, ignorance, veiling the abject of cognition, ajar, for inatance, is 
destroyed by the affection which takes the furm of that object ; and, 
by the reflexion, the jar is made to appear.” By this it is not to 
be understood, that the jar is made to appear to the reflexion of 
intelligence, that is to say, that the reflexion cognizes the jar ; but, 
that tl is made to appear to the affection, in other words, that 
the affection is rendered capable of coguizing the jar. In proof, that 
euch is the meaning of the Ved4ntins, I cite this single passage, 
from among innumerable passages that might be produced: “ For 
the internal organ, if it were not illuminated by the light of 
intelligence, would be incspable of willing and apprehending its 
object.”{ Itis evident, from this, that it is the very internal organ, 
illuminated by intelligence, that cognizes things, 

Bat, when they give to intelligence appropriated to the internal 
organ the name of subject of rigbt notion, we are to understand, 
that the character which they ascribe to intelligence associated with 
the internal organ, really belongs to that organ. They have a 
maxim,—which all the other Systems subscribe to,—that “ An 
affirmation, or & negation, when predicated of anything together 
with its associate, if debarred from the object substantive, is to be 








* TSH S A TU AMAIA: | Veddnta-poridhasha, p. 2 An 
q 
affection of the internal organ, sine it ia that to which cognition, i,¢., Brahma, is 
appropriated, is tteelf metonymically denominated cognition,” 
+ This well-known passage, & half-couplet, rana thus: 
aarsaret far aRtaraTaa we: ETAL 
¢ Thia parsoge, in Sanskrit and Engliab, will be found at the foot of p. 154, 
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referred to the object adjective.’* In their opinion, the quality of 
being a cogniser cannot be assignéd to the aoul, and, consequently ia 
debarred from it. For our cognition of objects is non-eternal ; and, 
therefore, if it were regarded as constitutive of the soul, the soul 
would; to their thinking, be made ont non-eternal and changeable.f 
And, again, if they held that cognition to belong to the soul, they 
must hold, that will, activity, happiness, misery &c., also belong to 
it ; and the result would be, that the soul is indeed a doer of good and 
evil, and an experiencer of threefold misery : an issue most offensive 
to them ; inasmuch as they would establish, that the soul ia Brahma, 
eternally pure and free. Once more, their granting the soul to be 
& cognizer would involve the necessity of recognizing the relation 
of quality and subject as having place between it and its cognition : 
and even this much of an approach toduslity they find unendarablo,} 
On aach grounds as these, the Ved&ntina would ascribe cognition 
and all other qualities to the internal organ, and keep the soul 
entirely a stranger thereto. And the soul, with them, is itself 
Brahma.§ 

T have neon it stated, that only the soul requires an internal 
organ ; since, except for its aid, the soul cannot apprehend: but, 


sata fe fateh fata ard aft fisomgaeaaa: | 
‘Tho maxim in integrated by theeo words! PIG aT aft Fao 


SMA: |  Debarred from the chject adjective, it is to be referred to the 
object substantive,” 


igre = aia: «= aRTEiicamt =| 


Veddnta-paribhdshs p. 42. “ Cognition preduced through the organs of sense is an 
wifeotion of the internal organ; for constitutive congition is beginningtesa.”” 

Bug it mast not be thought, that sensation only is au affection of the internal 
organ ; for every kind of cognition of objects is so. 

‘t No more are the Vedantins than the Neiydyikas, or mankind at large, able to 
conceive, that either cognition, or any other quality, cau subsist without a substrate, 
For that cognition, with them, which alouc deserves to be thus designated, namely, 
an affection of the internal organ, has a substrate in that organ. See tho first 
extract from p. 8 of the Veddnta-paribhivhd, et p. 166. That cognition which ia 
thought to be constitutive of Brahma is cognition only nominally, not properly, and 
hence isnot @ quality. 1 does not, therefore, atand ia noed of any substrate, 

‘Tho Veddnting, and the Sdnkhyas also, do vot discriminate 20 sharply as the 
‘Naiydyitus between substance and quality. The latter hold them to differ in their 
very essence ; while the formor consider them to be cosseential, For, in the account 
of these, all things but spirit are evolutions from one root;—illusion with the 
‘YVoddnting, and nature with the Sénkhyas. Still, they take thus muck of distinction 
betweon substance and quality, aa to regard them as being, severally, substrate and 
property. 

§ Spirit, one naturally supposes, ia comething intelligent. But the Vedantina 
and the Sdnkhyas are necessitated, by their theories, to assign all the characteristics 
of what is intelligent to their internal orgin, Hence, spirit is left, to them, 

i . Nevertheless, their inward consciousness shames them from 
professing, in terms, that it is sa That they sre thus shamed in the real reascn why 
they give to spirit the epithet of jndne, chit, bodha,’ &o. At the enme time, they 
deprive these epithets, as thus omployod, of their sole proper import, 
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as for Brahma, he can apprehend all things without its aid. And 
80 it has been attempted to prove, that Brahma’s cognition ia real 
cognition.* All this is quite opposed to the Vedénta. I bave 
shown, that it is wrong to regard the internal organ, in that 
system, as a medium of the soul’s cognition ; since, on examination, 
it is found to be no such medium, but iteelf the cognizer. That 
which lies beyond this organ is the soul, which never cognizes: 
and soul is Brahma. Of the soul there are two portions, Brahma 
and the internal organ. Hence, when the second is parted off, 
what remains is Brahma. This residue the Ved4ntins declare to 
be essentially existence, intelligence, and joy; and, as hes been 
made evident, it is destitute of all faculty of knowledge and 
apprehension. 

The opinion about Brahma, just now arraigned, is based on 
the error of supposing, that by him is meant l’s’wara; the 
difference between the two, which the Vedéutine inculcate, being 
overlooked.t But I’s’wara, no less than the son}, has, they declare, 
in order to cognize, é&c., need of an internal organ. I’e'wara, they 
say, is Brahma associated with illusion ; and they hold I’s'wara to 
be omniscient, omnipotent, &o. &. Yet the attributes of 
omniscience, omnipotence, &., belong to I’s'wara’s causal body, 
which ia illusion,t and not to the Brahma-portion of him, y 
consequence, all J's'wara’s attributes, nay, he himself, are false, an‘ 
imagined by ignorance. 

Every doubt of the reader, as to the nature of Brahma’s 
cognition, must, by this time, have been dispelled. Alike 
preuictonce, and omniscience, alike knowledge of himself aud 

nowledge of what is not himself, are maintained, by the Ved&atins, 
to be unworthy of Brahma, What sort of cognition, therefore, can 
that be which they consider as one of his constituents 





© “Reverting to the charge of extravagance in the notion, that Brahm exists 
« without intellect, without intelligence, withont even the consciousness of his own 
existence,’ it may be well ¢o repeat here what the Vedéatin meana by the berms thus 
rendered, By intellect (or mind) he means an internal organ whick, ia ooucert with 
the senses, brings the human soul into cognitive relation with the external. This, 
of course, he denies to Brahm, who, a@ Barkeley says of God, ‘perceives nothing by 
sense aa wo do.”” Christionity contrasted, &c., p. 47. 

+t That this difference is overlooked in Christianity contrasted, &0., is evident 
from three things, Firat: the word Brahma is ove rrhere trenelated the 
“Goa.” Secondly : the attributes of omuipotence, omni , So, are attri 
to Brahma, ‘Thirdly: no intimation even is put forth of ny distinction, in the 
opinian af the Veddatina, between Brabms and I's'wars, : 


F Seo note at p. 162. 
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CHAPTER 6. 


Strictures on the Position of the Veddntins, that the world is 
False ; and a Reply to those who suppose, that the Vaddntins’ Views 
respecting Haternal Things accord with those of Berkeley. 


It is maintained, by the Ved4ntins, that “ The world is false”; 
in other words, that it owes its origin toe ignorance: the trath being, 
it is alleged, that it never has existed, and does not exist, and never 
will exist. To this effect the S‘iva-gité declares : “« Just as the terrible 
snake that is imagined in the rope neither had origin, nor is, nor 
is to be destroyed ; so the world, which has assumed 1 an appearance 
simply by force of thy illusion, exists in thee, Nilakantha.”* 

T demand of the Ved&ntins, How ie it that yon aasert falseness 
of the world, which is certified to us, by the senses, &c., to be true ? 
Since you thus despise those proofs, what credit can be attached to 
suything that you advance ? Proceeding in this way, you unsettle 
the foundations of everything, whether as regards this world, or ag 
regards the next. And, on your own grounds, how can you refute 
the dootrines of others, or establish your own ? 

Perhaps you will urge, that, since the senses, &o, often deceive 
us, they are totally unreliable. For instance, we are sare, that we 
see chariots, elephants, and other things, in our dreams; and yet 
they are proved to be false. I reply, that, if a seeming proof ia 

le out, by areal proof, to be faulty, we reject it. But how 
can we contemn & proof which cannot be shown to be faulty? As 
for the things that we sce in dreams, we call them false, beoause, 
ou awaking, we find them to be so; and their falsity, as being 
matter of every-day experince, is indubitable. But who has ever 
found the external objects of natore to be false? Has not every 
man of all generations borne evidence to their trath ? 

Tf you me that, to a man in dreamless sleep, the world 
disappears, and that bis experience goes to disprove the truth of 
the world, I demur to the conclusion ; since,a man’s cognition 
being then suspended, he cannot be brought forward as witness for 
anything that then had place. It is the belief of the Ved4ntins, 


* oh aay? wad aia 

a aad aisfea a Sf ary 
aren Seemed 

wa Rat aft Meas 1 


"No manuscript of the S'iva-gét is at this moment ot hand, so that the chapter 
and verse where this stanza oocura cannot be stated, 
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that, even in dreamless sleep, there subsists a sort of cognition.* 
Let this be granted : still, extercal things are not proved, thereby, 
to be ‘falas. To form any judgment whatever about them ie not 
competent to his cognition ; and therefore, it cannot conclude their 
falsity. In like manner, a blind man is able to appreciate sound, 
touch, &c., but not colours; and so he can be no witness of their 
trath, or of their falsenesa, 

I would also remind the reador of the argument I employed, 
when discussing the Sénkhys, to prove the existence of \. 
When we inspect the structnre of the world, we become convinced, 
that it was planned, conactously, by some one, for a multiplicity of 
ends ; and this consideration confutes your view, that the world is 
simply apparent,t and that eternal ignorance is the ground of its 
semblance. 

Berkeley maintains, that objects of sense are only ideas, they 
having no existence in themselves and apart from perception. 
This isimmaterialism. But he does not hold, that the things 
which we see, touch, &., are false: his meaning is, that they are 
forms of perception. The perception of them constitutes, in his 
view, their existence; whereas the common opinion is, that they 
exist independently of perception, Ho does not say, however, they 
are imaginations of eternal ignorance; and, the Vedéota doctrine, 
that, on the removal of ignorance, and attainment of right appre- 
hension, the whole world disappears, like a dream on awaking, he 
knows nothing of whatsoever. Whether his theory be tevable, or 
untenable, is a matter I am not here concerned with. My present 
purpose is, to show, that the doctrine of the Vedanta concerning 
the external world, bosides being in conflict with the common 
opinion, has not so much as 8 resemblance to that of Berkeley. 
Yet a resemblance here has been asserted. It has been asserted, 
that the Ved&ntins, when they call sensible objects practical, do 
not mean, that they are false, but only that they do not exist apart 
from perception ; and that the world is said, in the Vedanta, to be 
fulae, simply from ambiguousness of phraseology.t 

But, for my part, I understand the Vedants otherwise. First, 
according to Berkeley, objecta of sense are forms of perception ; 
bat, according to the Vedantins, objects of sense are distinct from 
perception, and independent of it. ‘The Vedéntins, I have already 





© dee note at p. 162. 
+ It in true, that the Veddntins hold the world to be constructed by an intelligent 
desiguer, I'a'wara ; end such constraction they believe, from the standing point of 
practical existence, to have actually taken place. Thin view of theire arises 
omever, from their taking practiosl things to be real, which things, at the 
enme time, they would prove to be nothing,—only iguorance-imayined: s combina- 
tion of incompatible notions ix ignored in the text, it being aimed at the Intter of 
thove notions ; that which, with the Vedinting, is by much the more essential, 
t See Christianity contrasted, &e., pp. 38-42. : 
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shown, consider, that the cognition which apprebends oxternal 
things is an affection of the internal organ, let that cognition be 
perception, or inference, &o. ; and that the objects which that affec- 
tion cognizes are distinct from the affection itself, and havo 
exiatence independent of it.* An affection is an evolution fromthe 


‘am aemtea fog fia gear Hau alae sata 
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ATH A Toratare Fue | Veddata-pdrivhdshd, p, 4. '* Au the water of o 


reservoir, issning through apertures, entera the fields rillwise, and becomes, like 
them, qaadrangular, or of other abapes ; sothe passional internal organ, through the 
medium of the eye, or tha like, extends itaolf to the place oconpied by a jar, or other 
object, and is evolved in the form thereof, This same evolution is called an affection, 
Bat, in the case of inferential cognition, &o., there is no extension, on the part of the 
internal organ, to the locality of the fire, &¢., becanse these are not brought into 
connexion with the eye, &c. So, then, in the cave of such a perosption as ‘This is jar,’ 
since the jar and the affection of like conformation thereto take up one 
same space, externally to the body, the intelligence appropriated to bi 
the jarand the affection, is but one; for, although the affection of the inter: 
organ, a0d the object, as the jar, are two dividers of intelligencs, or Brahma ; still, 
since, in the present instance, they take up ove and the same space, thev do not 
operate to divide the ofection-appropriated intelligence from the jar-appropriate.tintel- 
Uigence. On this very account, the ether appropriated to a jar within the honso 
does not differ from the ether of the henee itself”? 

{The purpose of all this is to show, that, percoption, offection-approprinted 
‘Brahma aud object-appropriated Brahma ere unified ; for to show this ia necessary 
in the work cited, to explain its definition of perception, 

. We have seen it stated, thet, in perception, the affection of the internal 
pot already occupied by the object perceived. Ia 
jon than perception, there is, however, no such exten- 

sion of the affection; and is, further, laid down, that the object and the 
affection are two several dividers of intelligence, or Brahma. In inforential 
cognition, &0., they serve a8 such ; but not soin perception. From this it is clear, 
that an object is distinct from, and independent of, the affection, that is to say, the 
cognition, which apprehends it. 

Had not an attempt been made to father Berkeleianiam upon the Veddnting, it 
would have been most supererogatory to refer to any proof of the position, that the 
Vedanties take objects toexist irrespeotively of their being perceived. From the 
standing point of true existence, not only objects, but the perception of them, are 
nothings but, from that standing point whence perception is real, objects likowise 

. are held to be so, and not to be dependent on perception. 

‘Much too ready are learned foreigners to identify Indian notions with thote of 

European speeulatura, ancient and modern. What are so hastily taken to be 
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interne] organ; bat the objects which it cognizes are evolutions 
from ignorance, or illusion. And it must not be forgotten, that 
ignorance is not the reverse of right apprehension, mistake : for, 
in that case, it would itself be an affection of the interval organ ; 
since both right apprehension and wrong apprehension sre such 
affections. In the Vedanta, ignorance, like the “nature” of the 
Sénkhys, isan unintelligent substance. As the Sénkhyas take the 
visible world to be an evolution from vature, #0 do the Veddntins 
regard itas being an evolution from ignorance.* Of the confasion 
which be acts this point] shall tre at m the seventhand ninth chapters, 

This, therefore, is certain, that the Vedéntins concur with the 
gonerality of mankind as concerns the existence of external things 
apart from perception. Very little indeed have they of the 
philosophic profundity of a Berkeley. 

Secondly. Though the Vedéntins agree with the bulk of 
men, as just stated, they take aline of their own, in saying, that 
objects of sense are imaginations of ignorance, or false. And 
herein they differ from Berkeley, too, who does not call such 
objects false, but forms of perception, and acknowledges them to 
be true, in the current sense of the term. The Ved4ntios compare 
the objects of the senses to a snake surmised in a rope, or to silver 
fancied in nacre, and hold them to be altogether false, and so our 
cognition of them to be erroneous. Hence, several of the great 
Vedéntin doctors consider the world to be, in their technical 
language, apparent ; and they add, that the regarding the world 
as belonging to another category than that of nacrine silver, i. e., 
the regarding it as practical, is prompted by a desire to assist the 
uninitiate. 

Thirdly. In the Vedénta system, not only are objects of 
cognition imaginations of ignorance, and false, but cognition itself 
is so: for cognition is an affection of the interval orgav ; and, nut 
being Brahms, it is to be classed with imaginations of ignorance, 
and falsities ; jast like s jar, or any other external thing. Objecta 
and the cognizing them are, thus, held to be alike false. How 





corroapundencies will generally tura out, on further examination, to be mere fancied 
resemblances. 

Not simply practical things, but, strangely enough, apparent things wlso, are 
maivtained, by the Vedintina, to exist separately from, sud independently of, the 
apprehension of them. See a passage in the seventh page of the Veddnta-paribhdshd, 


beginning eq Gq GfsaraAeTs | and tho extract from the same 


work, cited at p.122, To one awaro, that the Vodénting hold notions sach os that 
Teferred to, there must seem to be exceedingly slight grounds for comparing them 
aa to subtlety, with Borkoley. 


A'ngoda Giri, discoursing aboat the affection cognition, observer: FF 
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vast a gulf does this single point of difference place between the 
VedSnta and Barkeleianism ! 

Fourthly. In the theory of Berkeley, the world, birth, death, 
Heaven, Hell, and the happiness and misery arising therefrom, 
though forms of perception, ara true, and not of such a nature, 
that they vanish away on the sopervening of right apprehension. 
On the other hand, agrevably to the Vedéutins, when a man becomes 
convinced, that the objects which we cognize through our senses 
and other media of knowledge, are false, i.e., that they never 
existed, and do not now exist, and never will exist, and that Brah- 
ma alone, essentially existence, intellect, joy, is trae, and that he 
ia that man’s self, all those objects dissolve into nothingness; aa 
happens with nacrine silver, on our discerning nacre, mistaken for 
silver, to be nacre. Thus, it is said: ‘ Like nacrine silver, the 
world appears trae, so Jong as Brahma, the substrate of all, 
withont a second, remains unknown.”* When, therefore, the 
Vedéntins declare, that this world, and the next, and all things 
thereto pertaining, are falsifiable by right apprehension, let no one 
explain their language to import, that, when a man acquires such 
apprehension, this world, and the next, é&c., throngh God’s grace, 
or from some other cause, become as nothing to him. It is not, 
the Vedantins themselves teach, that they become aa nothing, but 
strictly nothing; they being recognized as illasive: and they 
become nothing in consequence of the acquisition of right eppre- 
hension, and from no other cause whatever. It is laid down, that 
there are two sorts of riddance of the products of ignorance. One, 
called cessation, takes place when, by the uprise of a new and 
opponent affection of the internal organ, or by getting quit of 
defects, an erroneous affection is destroyed, and, of course, its 
object. It is illustrated by the shattering a jar with @ pest'e, The 
other, known as falsification, is when the right perception of the 
natare of a thing dispels all ignorance, and the error regarding 
the thing, and the object of that error.t Thos it occurs in the 


mietianam 1 aetigraed orfeonfeenferd: | On8’ankera A’chérya’e 


Méndikya-thdshya : Bibliotheen Indien, Vol. VIII. p, $40, “Not even doos that 

affection veritably take cognizance of such an external object; beonase, in trath it, the 

afection, doos not iteelf exist, and because such an object is imaginary. By 

consequence, en afection’s cognising such ax object ia apparent. Thin in the sonpe.” 
Soo further, the couplet adduced from the Ash{dvakrd-gitd at p. 161. 
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ace is the sevonih couplet of the A’tma-bodha; p. 4 of tha Mirsapore edition 
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ease of nacre, so often mentioned ;* and equally falee. with 
nacrine silver become, according to the Ved&nta, the whole world, 
and the igaorance which originates it, as soon as one has mastered 
the knowledge of Brahma. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Soul, being subject ‘to Ignorance, cannot, as the Vedanting hold, 
be One with the Supreme Spirit ; a Description of Ignoranes ; and 
an Argument to show, that the Denial of the Soul’s Identity with 
Brala is not set aside by taking the Epithet of Falee, as applied 
to Ignorance, in the Acceptation of Perishable. 


It isa maxim of the VedAnta, that The soul is Brahma itself, 
and nothing other.” How, 1 would ask the Ved4ntins, oan this be? 


“arent | eet ara: ftay fafa: 1 ereer aorafeerratere- 
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at warfefaredh at fatha: | Peddnta-paribhdshd, p. 18. “ Destruction of the 


oducts of ignorance is twofold: the one, where the material canse, vis., ignorance 
ingluded ; the other, whore the material cause remains untouched, The first is 
denominated falsification ; the second, cessation, OF the former the cause is, the 
intuition of the trae nature of the substrate over which a Sales thing i¢ imagined: 
singe, but for this intuition, nescience, oF ignorance, the Tosterial cause, cannot be 
done sway. Of the letter tho cause ix, the origination af an antagonistiv affection or 
lao the abolition of defeota, | Honce, in the present instance, by reason of the non 
existence of the intaition of Brahma, the substrate of alt émaginary objects, however 
the world of dreams is not falsified, what incongruity ia there #m supposing, that, an 
a jar, or the like, is destroyed by the blow of @ peatle, so, by the presmtation of 
another and antagonistic conception, or by the discontinuance of sleep, or other 
datoot,orginative thereat, of dreaming, tho charity or other thing deems ef 
ovance f" 
o wt = ih observing, that the  seeeuty to te 50 — te in the smploym ire 
ir peculiar phraseology, sa not Iy to use sivritts, . 
thoy aught egrotably ta throws definitions, to 080 bédha “* talsifoation,” Thus, 
in the extract from the Vaddnta-paribhdshd, p. 82, given st p. 248, Dharmandja would 


have done better, bad he written: MERTAATSAAT. The translation mp. 
poses the required change to have been made. 

* Two views, entertained touching the cause of things like nacrine silver, are 
referred to fn the pemcage quoted below. It is aotording to the iret oniy, that thoee 


things are. held to be falsified apprel of what is mistaken 
for “them, According to the TZeoul “views such things, owing to the 


right apprehension in queation, simply cease to exist, UE | Tinea 
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For they assert, that, on the ons hand, soul errs by reason of 
ignorance ; aud that, on the other hand, Brahma is, in essence, 
ever pare, intelligent, and free, and oan never fora moment be 
otherwise, Still they maintain, that the soul is Brahma ; and, with 
‘intent to reconcile their contradiction, they resort to the most 
elaborate mystification. Some among them say, that the reflexion 
of Brahma in the internal organ ia soul,* and that to the soul 
appertains all error; wherefore error has no connexion with 
Brahma. ‘ 

Such as say thus, the reflexionists,t find no difficulty in 
maintaining, that the soul—a reflexion, with them,—is liable to 
error, and that Brahma is exempt therefrom. Other Vedéntins, 
however,—those who hold the soul to be Brahma as appropriated 
to the internal organ,{—the appropriationists,§ perceive, that, if 
the soul be simply ss they allege, its defects must be participated 
by Brahma. In expatiating on this point, they disclose one of their 
mysteries. Though, in their view, the soul is Brahma as appropri- 
ated to the internal organ, and though it is said to err; yet, in- 
trath, all its qualities, as coguition, will, &., and error, likewise, 
belong not to its Brahma-portion, but to its assoviate, the internal 
organ; in accordance with the maxim “An affirmation, or o 
negation,” d&c.|} 

But the reader shonld be reminded, that the language of the 
reflexionists, no less than that of the appropriationiste, is deceptive 
here. For, since, as has been shown, it is neither the reflexion of 


qafeqirtotaaiad afaftiteia aces ae 
wre aa: | gererariadt q serra amearanta- 
wan yaraarnfaeag weer aa yfnarry fafa 


Ard AOMETROT TTA 1 Veddntorraribhcahd, pp. 18, 1 “And wo, on tho 


opinion, that necrine silver is » product of nescience residing in and obscuring 
nacra-appropriated intelligence, there rerults, from the cognition ‘ This is nacre, 
falsification cf silvar,and of the ignorance pertaining to that nacre, But on the 
opinion, that nacrine silver is a product of radical nesolence, é. #., of the ignorance 
which resides in and obscures pure Brahma, and is the cause of the entire universe, 
since wach nescience, the material cause of such silver, in removable eolely by 
intaition of Brabms, not by cognition of the true nature of nacre, there ensues, as 
the:fruit of right apprehension of nacre, nothing more than the cessation of silver ; 
In the same way as 8 jar ie destroyed by the blow of s pestle.” - 


Boo the passage from theVeddnta-paribhishd, p. 41, cited at p. 185. 
In Sanskrit, pratibimba-vddin, 

See the passage from the Vedéntc-paribhdehd, p. 8, cited at p. 185, 
§ In Banskrit, avachchhinna-vddins. 

4 This maxim is given in fall at p. 168, 
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Brabma in the internal orgev, nor Brahms as appropriated to that 
orgen, to which the qualities of the soul traly appertain, but the 
ged organ, it is this that the Veddntins onght to consider to be 
aoul, . 
Nove of those philosophers entertain the opinion, that the 
internal organ is the soul. When pressed with the question, how 
the soul, which is obnoxious to error, can be Brahma, they 
diatinctly declare, that error affects the internal organ, not him. I 
teli the Vedéntins, therefore, that, if that in which error resides ia 
different from the Supreme Spirit, when you instruct it to regard 
itaelf as Brahma, you are practising deception. For who is it 
that yon so instruct? Is it one who isin error? Or is it the pure, 
intelligent, free Brahma ? If the former, you have declared, that it 
is different from Brahma; and, consequently, when you teach it, 
that itself ig Brahma, yon are misleading. If the latter, your 
labour is quite needless, 

It ia easy to perceive how the appropriationists satisfy them- 
selves, that the soulis Brahma. Brahma, they argue, as appropriated 
to the internal organ, does not differ from the pure Brahma; just 
aa the ether appropriated to a jar does not differ from the 
omnipresent ether. To be restored to Brahmehood, all that the 
aoul has to do is, to get rid of the internal organ, which ia 
false, and simply imagined by ignorance to exist: and it is right 
apprehension which abolishes that organ and all its qualities. But 
how do the reflexionists make out the soul to be one with Brahma? 
With them, as with all other Ved4ntios, reflexions of every 
description—whether of objects in a mirror, or the like, or that of 
Brahma in the internal organ,—are false, literally false, as nacrine 
silver is; not false as the Séukbyas maintuin them to be.* And 
yet they are false only as reflexions: in their identity with the 
things reflected, they are true. For, in the case of a reflection, it 
is held, that what one beholds is the thing reflected; only that, 
through misapprebension, it appears to be different from it, and in 
@ place where the thing is not actually located.t Similar thereto 








* Seo the note at p. 52, and p. 93 of the text. 
taeanareat eet weary 
Raar praia Rarsfa aa 
Feenreent Sy sears aay 
a fretrerretisenrat o 


“T am that Spirit,—oonatitutively eternal apprehension,—which manifests’ 
itself az souk, For, similar to the reflection of the face beheld in a mirror,—which 
refanion is nothing whatever, taken spart from the face,—is the soul, the reflexion 
of intelligenoe, or Spirit, in intellects, or internal organs.” 

This is the fifth couplet of the Hastdmalake, which is oredulously imputed to 
B'ankare A’chérya, The poem is in high esteem among the Vedéntina 


2a 
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is nacriae silver, which is nothing but nacre wader the appearance 
of silver. It is falae, aa silver, but veritable, as nacre. « 

Of course, this statement will snggest doubts to the reader. 
First, there is the absurdity of comparing a reflection and what is 
reflected to nacrine silver and nacre ; and, again, if the soul, which 
is laid down 8s being a reflection of Brahma, is, after all, nothing 
but Brahma, how can it be subject to error? If the soul be a 
reflection, not when it is viewed ss Brahma, but only when 
it is misapprehensively viewed as a reflexion, and as something 
different from Brahma, it comes out, that it is anonentity.* Who, 
moreover, is it that sees the soul as a reflexion? For tho soul 
itaelf is proved to be nothing ; and Brahma is not liable to error: 
and, therefore, a third party is needed to make an error hero 
possible, 

But the reader must not allow himself to be perplexed or 
disheartened. If we have already reached what is clearly 
preposterous, there are more things of the same character 
awaiting us. 

It is impoasible for us to recognize as soul anything other 
than that which is endowed with apprehension, will, and other like 
qualities; and the Ved4ntins assign away these quulities 
to the internal organ. As for what they call ignorance, 
which they distinguish from error, or misapprehension, they 
are constrained to ascribe it to the pure Brahma, and not to 
the internal organ. If it were a reality, we sbould be obliged to 
acknowledge, that, in the Vedénta, the soul is Brahma himself, 
Bat this ignorance, as we shall shortly discover, is wholly a thing 
of the imagination, A somewhat detailed account of it will now 
be given; and we shall learn what it is, and why the Veddotina 
are unable to refer it to the internal organ, and are frrced to 
ascribe it to Brahma. 

The word ‘ ignorance” may mean absence of apprehension, 
and aleo misapprehension, or mistake. When the Vedéntin says, 
that the world is imagined by ignorance, common sense supposes, 
that he intends, by ignorance, misapprehension ; since the absence 
of apprehension cannot imagine. He contends, however, that he 








© Vijnéca Bhikgha meets as follows the doctrine animadverted on in the text : 
seta ped offre fergie verstafa: 
RAI: | AEBS AKA TERA Peanra he: 
barra heat | Yoga-bhdshya-vdrttika, M. 8, fol, 28 verso, “If a reflection 


be s nonentity, the sonl, a reflection, cannot be identical with Brahma, ths object 
reflected : for there can be no identity of entity with nonentity. And, if it be nota 
‘uonentity, multeity of souls will be acknowledged in othor terme than direct terme; 
and monism, &0. will go undemonstrated.” 
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intends, by it, neither the one nor the other.* Nevertheless, he 
takes it to be the imaginer of false objects, and likewise to be 
eliminable by right eappreheosion, More than thi, he accounts it 
a thing having an object; the object being, however, strange to 
sey, not falsity, but verity. Accordingly, say what the Vedéntins 
may, it seems tome, on taking account of the characteristica they 
attribute to ignorance, that it is a combination of two ideas, namely, 
the absence of apprehension whose object ia verity, and error in 
mistaking a falsity for a verity : for those characteristics fit nothing 
save such a combination. 

The Vedantins hold ignorance to have verity for ita object ; 
and this not a characteristic of mistake: for mistake is cognition 
whose object ia falsity ; as, for instance, the coguition of nacrine 
silver. But ignorance, the Ved&ntins teach, has verity i.¢., pure 
Brahma, for its object, The Sankshepa-s'driraka says : “ The 
impartite intellect slone is subject and object of tgnorance.”+ 
They declare, that ignorance of which the object is Brahma, is the 
cause of this world, a false thing ; and so, that ignorance, whose 
object is nacre}, is the cause of false silver. It appears, then, that 
iguorance, since verity is ita object, is the absence of apprehension 
of the veritable. For, though the having verity for its object 
cannot be characteristic of absence of apprehension,—just aa it 
cannot characterize stake,—absence or negation not being an 
object-having thing; it is characteristic of apprehension, Hence, 
though it cannot be said, thatthe haviog verity for its object is 
characteristic of absence of apprehension, still, when the Ved4atins 
assert, that ignorance has verity for its object, what there is of 
truth in their assertion—their confusion of ideas being rejected,— 
may be expressed by saying, that ignorance is the absence of 
Spprehenaion whose object is verity,i. e,, pure Brahma. And this 
absence of apprehension is, in my opinion, the power of concealment 
which they ascribe to ignorance; that is to say, ita faculty of 











«aa 7 aagmidatd faut aed sfanth fea 
fafa acfia 1 Veddata-sira, p. 4. “ Ignorance, it is declared, ism something 


that cannot be described as either existent or non-existent ; constituted of the three 
gunas; an entity; antagonistic to right apprehension.” 


‘The translation rane as if thd original wore OTHATPAT, which it ought 
to have been. 


taraqa rent 
fafiamfafata sae 1 
‘pSee the extract from the Veddnts-paribhdshd, p. 10, cited at p. 181. 
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- hiding verity.* For what can concealment of verity be but absence 
of the apprehension of ic? But the VedAntins, instead of acknow- 
ledging this power of concealment to be one with ignorance, regard 
ignorance as an entity, of which concealment ia a power. 

If they said no more than this about ignorance, we might 
conclade it to mean simply absence of apprehension, They consider 
it, however, to be the imaginer of the falee world; and to be such 
an imaginer is the work of mistake, not of absence of apprehension, 
Ignorance, then, since they make it to be the imaginer of the false 
world, must be misapprehension, or mistake. This mistake ie, ia 
my opinion, the Vedéntins’ second power of ignorance, its deluding 
power.t “ Delusiou” is when the false appears in ‘place of the 
veritable; and this is mistake. But the Vedéatins, instead of 
owning this power of delusion to be one with ignorance, hold it to 
be a power of ignorance, 

will show how the Ved&ntins here fall into error. Our 
cognition of the external world, ¢. ¢., perception, inference, &o., is, 
to their thinking, misapprehension; { and, in order to keep Brahma 
pure from it, they appropriate it to the internal organ. But thie 
wrong cognition they cannot identify with ignorance ; since the 
are bent on making ignorance to be the osuse of the whole world, 
so that it may be established as false. If they had said, that 
ignorance is mistake, an affection of the internal organ, then it 
might be, for thom, the imaginer of the external world. But how 
could it imagine the internal organ? And, if it does not, the 
internal organ cannot be proved, as they would prove it, to ba 
false. Therefore, with intent to make ignorance the imaginer of 


saeiserenssaeraariaa ufeneafer 1 sia Verret 
seees aa Tiiearasamrhhoqadarkomentia- 
afefraernamissarcetta oreki aT ey | Vedénte-adre, pp. 6, 7, “Ot 


this igvorance there are two faculties, kuown eg concealment and delusion. The 
faculty of concealment * * * * © is s powor such that, by é#, ignorance, thongh 
limited, by veiling the mind of the behoider, og it were covers Spirit, unlimited 
and irrelate to the world.” 


ifgaing a Taga each amen aifeargreati 
quant eisai eet srearninrageata ore area | 


Veddota-edra, p. 7. “The faculty of delusion in a ower thus illustrated, Aw ignorance 
about a rope produces, by its own force, a fales snake, or the like, in the rope which 
it conceals ; no radical ignorance, vis., that concerning pure Brahma, brings forth, by 
ita own force, in the Spirit which itself conceals, the universe, made up of ether and 
a rest.” 
J See the couplet cited in the Veddnta-paribdshd, given at p. 126. 
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the internal organ also,* they insist, that it is something different 
from mistake.t And bere they are forced into fresh and greater 
absardities. 

When the Vedéntins contend, that ignorance is something 
different from mistake, though they call it the imaginer of this 
false world, how can they say, that ite imagining is like that of 
mistake ? Yor mistake imagines by impntiog existence to the nou- 
existent : and hence its object is called false. The Vedantins, in 
calling the world imagined of ignorance, with a view to establish 
its talsity, ought to have taken the imagining of ignorance to be 
like that of mistake ; but this was difficult for them to admit, since 





aa faarmcnar afd ‘ 
qftneqqafasta art | 


“Thy mind, generated by thy ignorance, imagines the entire universe.” 

‘This half-couplet is from the Sankwhepa-sdrsarka, 

t It is remarkable, that S'énkara A’chérya himeelf wae unguarded in the 
language he employed regarding this doctrine, In the passage quoted below, he 


makes igoorance to be one with mistake! aRatderopreare qfean orfagifar 


FFG |‘ Misapprebension of thie description, just before laid down the learned 
hold to be nescience.” But Réménanda, his commentator, redreasea hie laxity ; 


eafrenrderre feat araat geri: | “The import is, that they consider 


misapprehension, ax being the product of neacienos, to be itesif nescience.”” See the 
Bibliotheca Indica, No. 64, p. 16. 
Here it may be observed, once for all, that, slike as to the Vedanta, and as to 
the other sysvema of Hindu philosophy, the higher we ascend the atrvam of timo, 
the more frequent do we find unpbiluavphical inexactness of phraseology. This 
f course, moat frequent of ail in the worke of the inventors of those 
care, it should soem, was well-nigh exclusively bestowed upon broad 
@nd the result was somewhat of vagueness, at least, in their modes of 
p Babsequent writers, a8 commentators and others, have, to be sure, 
amended the phraseology of their predecessors. But it has been with 9 view to 
Femove the appesrance of inconsistency in them : it haa not at all been with any 
intention of introducing now doctrines. These they have not iutrnduced. 

‘Of thia sasertion a justificaticn ix offered inthe extract, aud the annotation 
thereon, jast adduced, With S’anksra, following the Upsnishads, apprehension,— 
whether correct or erronect iN, activity, &c., are properties of the eternal 
organ; and, further, the whole universe, including the interual organ, is faleo, and 
imagined by ignorance, or nescience, How, then, in socordunce with his views 
conld mizapprebengion and nescience be identical ? 

Tt fa desirable to keep ever before the mind the fact, that an uninitiated reader 
will come upon hundreds of terms and statements, in the expositions of S'ankara 
and other early Vedantins, which, though seeming, at first sight, contradictory of 
meuy things asserted in this volume, are, in fact, not 90; a right understanding of 
them requiring, that they should be understood with certain quelifications. In 
order to a fall acquaintance with these qualifications, a thorough-going study uf the 
whole scheme of the Vedantais indiap neable. Nocriticism that dows not reat on a 
wide basis of Vedants research, oan be huld satisfectory, 
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they had already erred in viewing ignorance as a thing different 
from mistake. And see the difficulty conseqnent to them. Their 
ignorance,” or illusion, like the “ nature” of the Sénkhyas, now 
begins to appear to them an incognitive substance ; and, a8 such, 
what sort of imagining can it possess? Like that of the “ nature” 
of the Sénkhyas, and that of the stoma of the Naiyéyikas, it is no 
longer imsgining, but positively the material cause of the whole 
world, And what now? Does the world turn ont to be true, and 
doea non-duality disappear, and duality supersede it ? To this one 
would be brought, reasoning from their account of ignorance, 
Yet these results they utterly repudiate. The verity of the 
world they will never grant, If they did, all their toil would 
be to no purpose. Neither could the soul be Brahma, nor could 
emancipation come from right apprehension ; as will be made clear 
in the ninth chapter. The belief, that the internal organ, & , the 
whole world, are false, is the very life of the monistio doctrine. 
However, as has been shown, such is the waywardness of the 
Vedéntins’ intellect, that, though they consider a thing to be false, 
and call it practical and apparent, yet, as eoon as they have called 
it 80, it begins to look to thom real, In like manner, since they cull 
the world false, and give the name of ignorance to that which 
imagines it to be true, they ought not to regard this ignorance ag 
an unintelligent substance : and yet, as they inconsistently regard 
the world to be, from one aspect, real, so they regard its cause, 
ignorance, or illusion, to be, like the “ nature” of the Sankhya, an 
unintelligent substance, and the world’s material cause; and then 
it seems to them actually, after the manner of “ nature,” to bring 
forth the entire universe. Nevertheloss, there is no question, that, 
to prove the world to be altogether false, ie the vital principle and 
main point of the doctrine of non-duality, With this niin point 
we should compare other points of the doctrine; and, if they are 
found not to harmonize, we should there leave the matter, and rest 
convinced of the weakness of the sages whose inconsistency we 
have detected. We are not to change that main point, thus taking 
away the easence of the doctrine, and foist a new theory upon the 
authors of the one in hand, in order that they may be made ont to 
speculate reasonably, 

Again, it should be borne in mind, that, as I have said before, 
the Ved4ntins believe the world to be falsifiable by right 
apprehension ; whence it is manifest, that they hold the world to be 
veritably false, And another of their tenets is, that ignorance alao, 
the imaginer of the world, is removable by right apprehension. This 
tenet supposes a third character of ignorance, which assimilates it 
both to mistake and to absence of apprehension. If ignorance be, 
like “nature,” the material cause of the world, how is it removable 
by right apprehension? By right apprehension of « verity, the 
error committedgin mistaking a falsity for it is undoubtedly 
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removed, and the absence of apprehension of that verity is likewise 
terminated. 

Whatever the confusion of the Vedéntins on the subject of 
ignorance, since they make the pure Brahma himself to be the 
subject of it, and since, in their view, that which is ignorant is 
soul, I own, that, in this case, it follows, that the soul is one 
with Brahma. Bat now I ask, whether any one is conscions 
of such ignorance as has been deacribedf And, if no one is, 
where are we to find a soul that is ignorant ?* If the Vedéotins 
reply, that whoever regards himeelf as other than Brahma, and 
the world to bo true, &., is # soul, I kvow that they mean one 
of us ordinary mortals. But so to consider—a misapprehension, 
in Vedanta phrase,—is not ignorance, but, in their language, an 
affection of the internal organ. Where, then, sre we to look for 
ignorance and the ignorant? Nowhere, of a truth, but in the 
reveries of the Vedantins. . 

Waiving, however, all this, and taking the words of Ved4ntins 
as thoy deliver them, I urge, that, if the soul beignorant, it cannot 
be identical with Brahma; for he, in their behef, is ever pure, 
intelligent, and free.t 








® Universal consciousness is appealed to, by the Veddnting, in testimony, that 
this ignorance existe. Thus: Veddénta-sdra, p. 4." From 
ignorant FE FATTRA | ra, p. 4 
the conscionsnesa ‘ I am ignorant,’ &0.”” 
But how can this be? For the ignorance which is the object of the conscionsmoas 


Lam ignorant” is simply absence of knowledge, or, at most, misapprebensions; 
and not the extraordinary invention which the Veddntins call ignorance, 


tar gakaafter | fa arPaget fe ar arPagmeanord aa- 
rao | afe aia: at mer tt Aa: wRQ aeeiaarEIarT | a fe 
arent faficersrna: aeraft 1 at Aart det mentation 
aM | arTAAIgT Tae Ra 1 menfataor 
aitagrt aenre} asanroamceia: | fase @ mevisheT | 
a fe anonaaia | eritaria Sq ae fqreneefeenndt 


RATT 1‘ S'detra-dipikd MS., fol. 58, recto. “But what is this nescience P Ie it 


misapprebension F Or something else, a canse of misapprehension P If misappreben- 
sion, whose? Not Brehms’s; for ho, a9 you Feddntina hold, ie oonatitutively pure 
science, In the sun there osn be no place for darkness. Nor can it bs souls’; far 
these, as you hold, are not distinct from Brahma. And, sinoo, from your premisen, 
misspprebension cannot exist, no more can @ second thing, a cause thereof, Besi¢ 

for auch ag subsoribe to misapprehension, or a cause of it, as an entity additional 
to Brahma, monism evaporates. To continue, whence sprang Brabma’s misappreben. 
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Bat the Vedéatina, though are forced to locate iguorane 
in Brahma, still, in order to him out to be essential, 
ever pure, intelligent, and free, maintain that ignorance itself i 
false. Most wonderful is this of all their wonders, And howi 
ignorance considered, by them, to be falee? I must now addroe 
myself to answer this question. 

On hearing, that the Ved4ntins regard ignorance as the cause 
of the world’s appearing to be true, one would, of course, suppose 
that this ignorance was understood, by them, to be itself true 
For if ignorance did not actually exist, how could the world, whick 
they hold to be a nonentity, have appearance? When a man mis 
tukingly sees a snake in a rope, the snake is called falee, At the 
same time, that man’s misapprehension is not said to be false, bu 
trne. Tho VedSotins, however, maintain that ignorance is false 
We ought, therefore, to enquire, how it is reckoned false, and wha 
is gained to the Ved4nta system by a0 reckoning it. 

To the first enquiry we get two answers from the Vedantina 
One is given by those whose mastery of their doctrine is not perfect 
while the other is returned by such as have penotrated their syste 
to its innermost aroana. The latter answer I shall speak of in the 
next chapter. The former, that which one hears from the bulk o 
Hindus now-a-days, I shall examine briefly at once. 

This anewer is, that ignorance is called false, inasmuch as it ie 
eliminated by the supervening of right apprehension. But thi, 
is highly absurd. That is false which does not exist at all 
but that which exists, andis destroyed at a given time, is no 
fulse, but uneternal and perishable.* If a Vedéntin replies 
that, in his technical language, false means uneternsl, I have 
to sy, that the fault of ignorance in the ignorant Byahma 
cannot be got rid of by thus denominating his ignorance ; nor car 
you thus prove him to be essentially pure, intelligent, and free 
The goodness or badness of a thing depevds upon its natore, no 
upon the epithets applied to it. Suppose, that some one held ir 
Reneral esteem goes mad ; whereat his friends are in great grief 
A man comes and assures them, that he is not mad; his madness ir 
false. And he adds, that, according to his own way of speaking. 
he only is really mad, who has been eo from birth. The perso 
tiscalled mad was quite in hia right mind for the firat five anc 
twenty years of his life; and, therefore, his madness is false 





sion P For there inno other cause with you; Brahma being the sole entity, Hf i 
bbe sald, that it is nataral to him, how, pray, can he whose uature ig science be hi 
whore nature is nesciencs P? : 

© Just am PérthasGrathi esys, in argaing sgainst the Vedénting, with 


reference to the universe, His words ate Seqfafaaraa Ue PAA CALA 


Sastra-dipike, MS., fol. $8, recto. “ F: ot iginate iti 
simply sroved to be nom-ntern-]. wat fol” Delve criginnied sad desteayes, 13 
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Would this speech be of any consolation to the friends of the 
re«pected maniac ? Without doubt, the Supreme Spirit is essentially 
ever pure, intelligent, and free,—in the right sense of these terms ; 
and He is go indefeasibly. Any so-called sacred book that seserts 
the contrary confutes, by its blasphemy, its pretensions to divine 
origin ; and there can be no more certain mark of a false religion 
than auch an assertion. In maintaining, that Brahma, as they 
deacribe him, is the Supreme Spirit, and in attributing to that 
Spirit unworthy and debasing attributes, the Vedantins, though 
unconsciously, do Him the foulest dishononr. 

Ordinary Vedéntins whom one meets, those who know their 
doctrine but superficially, though they speak as I have ateted, 
about the falsity of ignorance, entertain, in their minds, a different 
view. They do not merely believe, as they say they do, that 
ignorance is perishable, and therefore false; for Brahma, they 
cannot but feel, wonld not thus be freed from all defect. They 
indeed believe, like their better-informed co-religioniats, that 
ignorance is absolutely nothing whatsoever : only they are at a loss 
to explain themselves. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Criticism of the Veddnta Tenet of the Falscness of Ignorance, as set 
forth in Standard Treatises, and ax held by Well-read Advocates 
of the Theory. 


Veddntins who have attained to a thurough comprehension of 
their system, maintain, that ignorance is imagined by ignorance, 
and therefore is false. You will ask, imagined by what ignorance ? 
The answer is, by itself. To this purpose the Sankshepa-sdriraka 
says: In the case of the ignorant one, ignorance is not of ite 
essence: siuce, for ignorance to be essentsal to tt would belie its 
natare,-intelligence, unchangeable, and without a second.. Assur- 
edly, igaorance is caused by ignorance exclusively. Nor may 
self-anpportedaess here be charged: for, as spirit proves the 
existence of everything knowable, and of itself algo, from Possessing 3 
the power of cognition; similarly, self-ignorance may imagine itael 
aod other things. Thus there is no diffioulty.”* If, endeavouring 
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to establish such an impossibility as is here propounded, the 
Ved&ntine get confused, and plunge deeper than ever into error, 
small ie’ the wonder. To illustrate the notion, that ignorance 
imagines itself, the author just cited inatances the soul, which, 
throngh cognition, proves the existence of itself, no lees than that 
of things external. But where is the parallelism ? The illustration 
adduced is of no pertinence, except to decoy a man into a maze of 
words, and then to beguile him by a semblance of reasonableness. 
The avthor says, that the soul, by its cognition, proves, that 
external objects exist, and itself also. But, in proving their 
existence, does it imagine them? Not at all, They were already 
actually in being; and the soul does not invent them, either in 
imagination, or veritably. Hence, “ to prove the existence of,” as 
we find the phrase used above, means only “to apprehend,” 4. ¢., 
“to certify as existent.” A person resolved on finding the 
Ved4nta rational, may here insist, that the author intends to show 
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uothing more than what he said in the case of the soul, to-wit, 
that ignorance proves its own existence; in other words, that it, 
already existing, ascertains that it isso. If so, I reply, ignorance 
is je ont to bea verity. As our rationalizer would interprat it, 
the extract is quite out of place. Further, on his showing, the 
contradiction which the author deprecates remains intact. Anyone 
who is thoroughly conversant with the Ved4nta will acknowledge, 
that, when its teachers discourse of ignorance after the manner of 
the verses I have cited, their purpose is, to prove, that ignorance 
is false,—just as nacrine silver is,—and, therefore, that the soul 
is essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free. 

The Sankshepa-s'ériraka is an authority of the frst rank; and 
it may be thought incredible, that it can be so weak as I have 
represented it to be. In anticipation of misgiviug, I odd, from 
the commentary of Purushottama Mis’ra, the Subodhini, bis 
exposition of the vorses in question : 

“ But, one may object, since ignorance, an eternal entity, is, 
like Brahma, impossible of elimination, how is emancipation, which 
consists in the elimination thereof, to be effected? Its being 
eliminnble by right apprehension, on the ground of its falseness, 18 
thas established ; ‘In the case of the ignorant one,’ &c. ‘l'o explain. 
Is the relation of ignorance to the ignorant one essential? Or is it 
imagined ? It is not the former : ‘ not of its essence’ Why ? ‘ Since, 
for ignorance to be essential, &c. If ignorance were in spirit 
essentially, it would be a true entity : but it cannot abide as true 
in a thing which is self-luminous intelligence, as spirit is; since 
light is repuguant to darkness, Again: if ignorance were » 
property of spirit, its being destroyed would alter the spirit, 
according to the maxim ‘A property, acceding, or seceding, 
changes its subject.’ Moreover: if ignorance were a true entity, 
the result would be duality. Hence, it is meant, there would be 
contradiction to the scripture which declares, that spirit 
intelligence, unchangeable, and without a second. ‘I'he latter is 
admitted ; ‘ Assuredly, ignorance,’ &c. The facta standing thus, 
there is no antagonism ; even as there is none between the midday 

lare and the gloom for which the owl mistakes it. Such is the 
Import.?** 
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As appears clearly from the words of the commentator himself, 
the sothor intends to establish, that ignorance is altogether 
false. That the commentator thus understands his intent is purged 
of all doubt by the illustration of the owl. The darkneas which 

* the bird is supposed to recognize, is purely fictitious. In like 
manner, ignorance, it is maintained, is nothing whatever, and yet 
imagines itself to exist. 

* “I would ask, then, what resemblance there is between igno- 
rance’s imagining itself, and the soul’s proving the existence of 
itself and of other objects? But observe, that the anthor’s word 
prasédhayati, “ proves as existent,”’ is somewhat liable to mislead. 
{n its connexion, it can signify only ‘certifies aa existent.” It 
looks, however, as if it had the sense of “ makes,” or “ contrives ;” 
and the transitiou from this to “ invents,” or “imagines,” is not 
very violent. We now see how the author, beguiled by words, came 
to the conclusion, that the illustration produced by him was a valid 
proof that ignorance may imagine itself to exist. Deluded himself, 
he deludes others. 

Thus, in one respect, that illustration isinapposite. Still more 
so is it in another respect. As regards the soul, it exists, and 
therefore certifies as existent itself aud other objects. On the other 
hand, how oan ignorance, if it be nothing, imagine itself, or 
anything else ? This is 8 sample of the gross absurdities which the 
Ved&ntins acquiesce in; and not only are they not abashed by 
them, but they are perfectly satisfied with them. For instance, 
Porushottama Mis‘ra, near the words I have taken from him, says,: 
In this system, which maintains that everything transcends expla- 
nation, uoreasonableness is no objection.”* To accept such views 
a6 I have been treating of, supposes abolition of all right jacg nent. 
As I observed once before, there are many things pertaining to 
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God, snd to other spiritual mattere, which our minda are incompe- 
tent to lay hold of, and which only bewilder us, the more we reflect 
on them. Still, if constraining evidence presente itself for believing 
those things, we are bound to believe them. Bat, if we receive as 
true, things which we canuot belp perceiving to be false, what are 
we not to receive? Why are we not to hold, that Brahma is nothing, 
and that the zoul is nothing ? It is for the reason to decide these 
pointe; and we are not to imitate the Vedéntins in abnegating 
Teagon, as they do, when it suits their purpose. 

Utterances similar to that which 1 have extracted from the 
Sankshepa-# driraka, will be found iv the Siddhdnia-les'a, among 
other books. All those works lay it down, that, as the world is 
fulse, is imagined by iguorance, and appears only by reason of 
ignorance, go—the very pivot of the Ved&nte system,—ignorance 
is imagined by ignorance, in other words, is nothing, and, from 
ignorance alone, seems tv be something.* 

‘Let us dwell upon this extraordinary and extravagant doctrine 
alittle longer, I say to the Ved&ntins: If, in order to make out 
ignorance to be false, you assert, that it is imagined by ignorance, 
how does it not occur to you, that, on the supposition of its being 
nothing, it is impossible for it to imagine anything, either iteelf, or 
the world? And whence, if it be nothing, is the appearance, of the 
false world? Your ready answer is, that you do not prononnce 
iguorenos to be altogether nothing. I ask, what sort of thiug is it, 
then ? You reply, that it isan imagination of ignorance. ‘l'o this 
I rejoin, that an imagination of ignorance is nothing : and, if it be 
considered to be something, your labour is all fruitless ; aince, in 
that case, the aoul forfeits its character of being essentially ever 
pure, intelligent, and free, To this you say, that ignorance is not 
nothing ; that its being self-imagined proves it to be uvreal only 
from the standing point of trne existence, and that it is not shown 
to be quite unreal. Iguorance is imagined by ignorance, and 
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hence is called apparent ;* and what is so is not entirely nothing, 
but possesees apparent existence. For existence is of three kinds. 
That which is uothing whatsoever is known a8 non-existent ; as the 
son of abarren woman, for example :t and ignorance, only if it 
were allowed to have true existence, would prove fatal to the 
character of spirit as being, by natare, ever pure, intelligent, and 


But see to what the Veddntins thus come, On the one hand, 
they take ignorance to be nothing at all ;—for, otherwise, Brahma 
could not be essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free ;—and, to 
prove this very point, they assert, that ignorance is self-imagined. 
On the other hand, by giving to that ignorance the epithet of 
apparent, they nt once begin to see 4 little existence in it,—just 
enough to avail for its self-imagination, They coine to such a puss, 
that the term real, since they take it to signify both falee and real, 
is useless towards distinguishing the one from the other, Woe ask 
them, whether, in their apprehension, thet which they declare to 
be apparent really exists: for, if it does not, it can do nothing, 
Yes, it reully exists, they tell us, but as apparent. What can be 
done for such reasoners ? What words unn we employ to convey 
our meaning to them, and to discover to them what is realand 
what is false, in other words, what is and what is pot? Our on!: 
course, it seems to me, is, to discuss with them the sabject of their 
three kinds of existence, the true, the practical, and the apparent, 
and to point out to them the error of thoae distinctions. 





CHAPTER 9, 


Ewamination of the Tenet of the Veddntins, that there are Three 
Kinds of Ewistence. Ignorance cannot be False; and, therefore, 
the Ignorant Soul cannot be one with the Supreme Spirit. 


Before 1 criticize the doctrine of three kinds of existence, 
I would bespeak from the Vedntin the strictest attention. With- 
out it, he will never be able to get at the truth. Let him lay 
aside his usual habits of thought fora short hour; and, while 
listening to what I have to offer, Jet him take account of his 
present. consciousness, 

When you, Vedfntin, are sssured, with respect to a given 
thing, that it indeed is, you have a conviction, that its existence in 





The anthor would here repeat, that ho has not come screen any passage in 
which ignorance is ssid to be apparent, and not practical. Hie authority, though 
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in effect, in the Veddnta system, whether ignorance be of the one sort or of the other, 
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real, And did yon ever feel, that the reel existence of one thing, 
recognized by you as existing, was different from the real 
existence of any uther thing so recognized? Do not all things 
which ge perceive to exist at all, approve themselves to exist in 
one and the same manner? Again, whoa athing spears to you to 
be ton-existent, does i¢ not appear to you to simply and 
altogether so, and nothing more or Jeas? It results, that whatever 
is ia, and that whatever is not is altogether not,—with no room 
for a third condition. How, then, can you prove various sorts of 
existence f 

But here the Vedéntin’s philosophical prejudice gets the 
better of him ;and he declares, that he haga consciousness of sundry 
sorts of existence : for he says, that, when he mistakes a rope for 
a anike, he becomes conscious of appurent existeuce ;* it apper- 
taining to such a snake. When, however, you commit such a 
mistake, does the existence of the snake seem to you different 
from that of a jar, or the like? Does not the existence neem to 
be, in both instances, equally'real? Undoubtedly, itdoes. How, 
then, is it made out, that, in mistaking » rope for a snake, you 
become conscions of a second kind of existence? You will reply, 
that, by reason of mistake, you look upon the snake's existence to 
be like that of a jar, or similar thing ; but that they who know, that 
the object before you is @ rope, call the snske, seen by you, 
apparent: and, on that account, to their apprehension, your cou- 
sciousness concerns an apparent existence. Let them apprehend 
aa they may, what do you apprehend % You are then conscious of 
the one sort of existence that you sre habitually conscious of. As 
for the impression of the lookers-on, do they see any dercription 
of snake? Not at all. They are perfectly satisfied, that no snake 
is there. So, neither has a man labouring under mistake, nor one 
that does not so labour, any consciousness of apparent existence ; 
nor can either of them prove such a thing to be. You will reply, 
that you are constrained to call such a thing apparent: “ for, 
otherwise, how shall we name a thing that is not, and yet 
Appears; as a snake surmised in a rope?” Bat how idle to trouble 
yourself about naming that which never had any being! That 
which is not, but only seems, throngh error, to be, is altogether 
non-existest ; and why should you name it ? 

But the Vedéutins says, that, when one mistakes « rope for 
asnake, the mistake is one of perception. Perception, however, 
cannot take place without the connexion of an object and an organ, 
of sense. Henoe, if, in the case instanced, ‘a did not grant, 
there was some sort of snake, there would be nothing for the eye 
to have conuexion with, and there wonld be no mistake of percep- 
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tion.* My reply is, that the mistake in question is not perceptional, 
but inferential. Our senses can take cognizance of the quslities of 
things, as their colour, taste, length, &. &c., but of nothing beyond 
these. When, therefore, a man mistakes a rope for a snake, he 
merely cognizes, with his eye, sumething long: and there is no 
mistake in this. And then he infers, that the something long is 
a enake. But the fact of being a snake is not invariably 
concomitantt with length ; for many things besides snakes are long. 
Henve, since the reason—the length—is fallacious, the inference—~ 
that a enake is present—is erroneous, The mistake of anpposing 
a snake to be seeu being, accordingly, not a mistake of perception, 
it is not necessary to hold that s suake is produced. 

-You, Vedéntins, give to objects of mistake the designation of 
apparent. But mistake is where there is no object, and yet the 
notion of it. Cousider, now, what are the requisites that make 
mistake to be mistake? In the first place, there is no object; in 
mistake an object is wanting. Tho notion of it is all that remains; 
and beyond this there is nothing, Whence, then, do yon get an 
apparent object? Is it bronght forth by mere notion? * Know, 
for a certainty, that, when a man mistakes a rope for a snake, 
there are only two things. One is the rope ; and the other is, the 
man’s mistake in surmising it to be asnake. There is nothing 
else; and there never was; and there never will be. 

Hearing this, the Ved4ntin asks, in great astonishment, 
whether apparent things are altogether non-existent. He wishes 
to know, what difference there is left between such objects and the 
son of a barren woman.t Why do you think, I ask, that there is 
any ?§ But there is, he insists, an. immeuse difference ; for that 
apparent things are, once in a while, surmised by people, whereas 
no one ever surmiaes the son of a barren woman. My reply is, 
that the difference is merely one of surmise, not of object. The 
gon of a barren woman is not surmised, for the obvious reason that, 
whoever knows what is meant when a barren woman is spoken of, 
is aware that she is @ woman without ason. What wonder, if no 
one surmises such a son! And so, can one who knows a given 
thing to be a rope ever mistake it for a snake? He alone who does 
not know it to be a rope, so mistakes. Similarly, one who does 
not know what is intended by a barren woman, may take her to be 
a mother. How you encumber a simple matter with difficulties! 

Let it be, the Ved&ntin here conceles, that a rope mistaken 
for a enake, and nacre mistaken for silver, and like things, have 
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been shown to be quite nnreal. Bat le will stil! maiutain, that the 
things of the world cannvt be so For, ho will say, we have 
dealings with them.; and for this reason—though, like apparent 
things, they are imagined by ignorance and onr learned men 
believe them to be apparent,—for the readier apprehension of the 
uninformed, they are called practical. If they were altogether 
unreal, how could we deal with them ? In reply, I ask, whether the 
dealing is real, or unreal? The Vedantin answers, that it ia 
practically real, and yet not indeed real. And does he not call it 
ignorance imagived? He does, he says. And what does he 
mean by that term, which he applies to practical dealing and 
to things practical? Does he mean appearing, by reason of 
ignorance to exist? Or, derived from a substance termed 
ignorance, after the manner of a germ from a seed? To this 
interrogatory he may return one or other of the following answers. 
Te he speaks from the promptings of common sense, he may say, 
that “‘ignorauce-imagined” means “appearing, by reason of 
ignorance, to have existence.” On the other hand, should he be 
thoroughly eusosred by the phraseology of the Ved&nta, he will 
probably say, that it signifies “derived from ignorance,” or 
illusion,—an unintelligent sabstance, and the material cause of 
the world, like the “ nature” of the Sénkhya scheme. If auch, 
I say to him, be the case, the existence of ignorance and 
of iguorance-imagined things does not differ from that of 
Brahma. And why, then, do yon not call practical dealing and 
things practical indeed real ? If you reply, that things sprung from 
illusion are denominated, in yoar peculiar language, practical only, 
and that the distinction of true is restricted to Brahma, I have to 
say, that, by these terms, yon discriminate by class, not by existence; 
and thus your divisions of existence fall to the ground. Tua like 
manner the Naiyéyikas style some things limited in dimension, 
and others, unlimited; and, again, some, terrene, and others, 
ignoons, &.: and is difference ag to existence thereby implied 
respecting them ? And do you mark any difference as to existence, 
by calling, technically, ‘ond a0 only, one object true, and another, 
ractical ? Both are alike real. And, since both are real what 
mes of the dogma of monism, or non-duality ? Can monism be 
established by simply showing, that two things are different in 
kind? If so, the Naiy&yikas, no less than you, are moniste; for 
they hold, that I's’wara differs, in very many respects, from every- 
thing else, 

Farther, if ignorance does not mean mistake, how is this 
world got rid of by knowledge? For nothing except whet is 
mistaken is falsified thereby. But, if the world be made out 
of ignorance, as a jar is made out ont of clay, knowledge can 
never do away with the world. When I find out, that what 
I mistook for a snake isa rope, the supposed enake is dispelled : 
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but what knowledge is such that it can do away with a jar 
which stands before me? Take a olub and break it, and it is 
destroyed, to be sure. Knowledge, however, cannot destroy it. And, 
as the world is not falsifiable by knowledge, so your material cause 
of the world, illusion, if it be not one with mistake, ia not to be got 
rid of by knowledge ; and then the eonl’s connexion with the world, 
and remaining in bondage, are real ; and, therefore, the soul cannot 
be Brahma. The sense of the term ignorance being paltered with, 
everything, with you, is inverted. The aathors of your aystem 
must, by “ignorance,” originally bave intended “ mistake,”* when 
they spoke of the world as being ignorance-imagined ; and by this 
epithet they meant to mark things as seeming, by reason of mistake, 
to have existence. Subsequently, entrapped by sophistry, they 
began to take a different view of those expressions. Had they not 
understood them in the way I have shown, the falseness of the 
world, and monism, and the removableness of ignorance by know- 
ledge, &c., would never have been suggested to them. By this time. 
indeed, it will be conceded, that the phrase “ ignorance-imagined” 
can endure no sense but that which I attach to it. Accordingly, 
since it means “ appearing, because of ignorance, to exist,” how can 
a think so called exist? That which is not, but appears to be, can 
be said to seem, from ignorance, to exist. As for what is, and 
appears to be, it does not seem, from ignorance, but from knowledge, 
to have existence. How can a thing of the former description have 
existence? “Does ignorance bring it forth, as a snake produces 
eggs? As, in disonssing the anbject of the apparent, I remarked, 
80 now I repeat, that, when one says @ thing is not, but is cognized, 
one denies its existence and affirms only the cognition of it; beyond 
which there is nothing. How, then, can your practical be estab- 
lished ? And, as you call practical things ignorance-imagined, so 
you call practical dealing likewise ; whence it follows, that the latter 
also is unreal. Theo, in order to account for such practical dealing, 
unreal, and seeming, because of ignorance, to exist,—what neces- 
sity is there for supposing any kind of real existence in that with 
which it is concerned ? If a man has dreamed, that he mounted a 
horse, is there any need of his attributing any kind of existence to 
such horse? In short, to be consistent, yon ought to regard the 
things of the world as altogether non-existent, just like nacrine 
silver and the son of a barren woman. 

According-to yonr notions, the difference between your three 
species of objects turns on cognition. There is invariable cognition, 
occasional cognition, and the absence of cognition. Such are the 
characteristics of those three species. ‘I'o the firat belong the 
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things of this world ; to the ‘second, nacrine silver and the like ; 
and, to the third, the sun ofa barren woman. But do not suppose, 
that these objects therefore differ among themselves. It is trae, 
that, even to objecta parely imaginary we are obliged to give 
names ; and, if the cognition of one such object differs from the 
cognition of another, it is permissible, an account of that difference 
to attach different names to those objects. Hence, if you only 
denominated one class of nonentities practical, and snother class, 
apparent, I should nob blaine you. What 1 find fanls with you for 
is this, that the terms practical and apparent suggest to you two 
separate kinds of real existence. 

Now I wish to expluin the natare of existeuce briefly, aud to 
point out how you err concerning it, Cousider, that, when you 
affirm, as regards what you call a true, a practical, or au apparent, 
object, that it is; in so affirming, you ackuuwledge, that itu 
existence is, in all three causes, of the same description, ‘What, 
then, becomes of their difference as to existence, which you affirm ? 
if you say to yourself, that those objects themselves ure of 
different sorts, namely, trav, practical, aud apparent, and that, 
therelore, they differ with respect to existence, | wasure you, that 
this is a mistake. Let it be granted, that they are different, of 
different species; this fact does vot concern their. existing, avy 
more than does the fact, that the Naiydyikas divide certain things 
into limited and unlimited, establish, that those things have 
various sorts of existeuce. If the difference you cuntend tor were 
w reality, is would be based on mental premisses. ‘I'hus, when we 
say, that salt water is different from sweet, we can both conceive 
the yroand of the difference, and we can express it in words. Bat, 
when you say, concerning ubjects of three kinds, true, d&v., that 
they are, dv you picture to yourself any foundation for their 
existing diversely ? Do not say, that there are some objects which 
really differ, but yet the grounds of their differiug are not to be 
known ; aud Ghat, in like manner, the ground of the difference 
between the existences belonging to true and other things is &o 
aubtile as to be impossible of discovery. It is only those things 
that you are not fully acquainted with, of which you can allege, 
that you are unacquainted with the ground of their differiag. Of 
whatever things you are certain, whether from ‘perceptiou, from 
inkerence, or otherwise, that it is, you know the existence of that 
thing already. It may be, that you are ignorant of its natare; 
still you are uot ignorant of its existence. However you came by 
your information, as soon as you know, that a thing is, you are 
tully aware of its existence. Stmilarly, if you are sure, that what 
you style true things, and practical, and apparent, are, you are 
fully informed of their existence ; and, if they are discrepant as to 
existence, yon must know how they differ. If you do not know 
how Lhey differ, but if it is clear, from your applying ‘‘is” to each 
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of them, that they all appear to exist in one and the same way, 
what reason have you for speaking of three species of existence ? 

If you have understood me hitherto, listen a little farther. 
Yon asid, that you believe in different existences of true, practical, 
and apparent objects, becanse those objects themselves differ 
mutually ; and you remember my reply, based on a concession.* 
Bat now I protest against your classification of objects, heretofore 
granted for argument’s sake. Unlike the Naiysyika division of 
thinga into limited and unlimited, it is grounded simply on your 
supposed difference in the nature of the existence of the 
aforessid objects; and it falls to the ground with the fall of chat 
difference, 

I have uow to say, that, even thongh you proved the world to 
be imagined by ignorsnce, and false, still you should not call that 
ignorance false. When, to make out ignorance to be false, you 
style it ignorance-imagined, dues it not occur to you, that, if it were 
falee, that isto say, no entity, it could not exercise imagination t 
In evasion of this question, you lay down, that ignorance, thoagh 
ignorauce-imagined, and, therefore, not real from the standing 

oint of true existence, is not altogether nothing ; it being apparent, 

hat can be replied to such an absurdity ? Whatever is ignorance- 

imagined, aud, by consequence, not indeed real, is a sheer nonen- 
tity, and can imugine nothing. 

Sumetimes, the Ved4ntins declare, even things that owe their 
origin eutirely to mistake, and are false, are able to produce effects. 
For instance, what is seen in dreams fore-shows, it is said, good 
and evil.f Here, too, in my opinion, the Vedéotins, frqgm waut of 
right consideration, are wide of the truth, Thiugs that we cee in 
dreams do not foresbow, as they ullege they do ; for such things are 
noventities. Dreamws themvelves may foresbow; and these are 
entities. The object of a misconception is false ; but the conception 
iteelf is true. When a wan wistakes a rope for a snake, and is put 
in bodily fear, we ure uot to understand, as the Vedavtius do,t 
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that the snake,—for that is nothing,—but that the man’s miseon- 
cuption, which is entitutive, is the cause of his feur. 

By all these considerations it is proved, that, if, as the 
Vouéutins maintein, the regarding the world as true, and the 
believing oneself to be » sul, are the result of ignorance, then 
that ignorance cannot be false, but must be true; and hence, we 
are indeed ignorant, and, consequently, we cannot be the Supreme 
Spirit. : 
r And just as trae are our sinfulness and misery. For there is 
sin in oue’s desiring or doiug anything which one counts to be 
wrong: and there are many thiugs which, thuugh we so count them, 
we ali desire and do ; and we are, likewise, al! conscious of misery, 
Io treating of the Séukbya system, I have shown, that our 
consciousness of cognition, will, activity, misery, &c., cannot be an 
error. Since, then, our souls are siuful, and subject to misery, for 
this further reason, they cannot be the Supreme Spirit; which, as 
the Veudntins confess, 1s ever pure, and espentiully joy. 

After adverting to a siugle topic more, I shail bring this 
chapter to a close, When | was discussmg the NSankhya, 
I set down what would be enough to refute the Vodénta as well, 
1 suid, that our consciousness of congnition, wiil, &c.,—however wo 
may err as to other thiugs,—canuot be erroneous, Consequently, 
even were I toaliow the correctness of the Vedantins’ allegation, that 
to regurd the world as true is @ misconception, yet so ww regard it 
canuot be false; since we are couscious, that we have u cognition 
of the world’s trath: a coguition which the Ved&ntims call errone- 
ous, I repeat, that, if such @ misconception as thut just spoken of 
actually infects us, we cunnot be tue Supreme Spirit. ‘hus, also, 
aul uble to answer the Veddntins. It was necessary, however, tu 
examine and to expose, irum various aspects, the arguuents 
they produce tu prove the falsity of ignorauce; for therem, 
as | have before said, cousists the whole strength uf the Veudnta 
doctrine. It was of main importauce, also, to refute their errors 
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touching the subject of existence; {those errors being most 
prejudivial to them in several ways. The labour1 have expended 
op this head should not, then, be viewed as uncalled for. 





CHAPTER 10. 
Hzamination of the Veddntin’s Emancipation ; Proof, that the 
Vedanta does not deserve to be called Theistic; anda few Words 
on the Faculty of Judgment, its Power, and its Use, 


When the notion is refuted, that the son! is identical with 
Bralma, the refutation follows, by implication, of the notion, that, 
when the soul attains to right apprebension, viz, the regarding 
itself as one with Brahma, it becomes liberated from all error, avd, 
being Brahma realized,* 1s emancipated. For, since the soul is 
not at all Brahma, its thiuking iteelt to beso is not right apprehen- 
wn, buithe extreme of misapprehension ; and, for thus thinking, 
instead of deserving to be emancipated, it deserves severe panisk 
ment. 

Again, the emancipation of the Vedantina is punctually like 
that of the Nyaya and others among the Systems. In these, as I 
have said before, emancipation is, to be delivered from all pain, 
and to remain like a etune, utterly void of intelligence. Aud in 
this there is no experience of happiness. Precisely such is the 
condition of emancipation according to the Veddatins; however it 
may seem, from their langasge, that it is attended by happiness: 
for they describe Brabmu as being intelligence and bliss. To be 
emuncipated is, with them, realization of Brahmshood ; and from 
this is should seem, that the emancipated mast be happy. I have 
shown, however, that their Brahma is only nominally intelligence 
aud bliss, He is intelligence that coguizes nothing, and bliss 
withont fruition of happineee, What hope is there, that the soul 
would be happy, if it came to sach a state as this? 

We know, that ali their doctriaes concerning Brahma and the 
aoul are moat absurd ; but, accepting them a5 set forth, we can even 
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show, that their emancipation amounts to annihilation, They say, 
that the goul is false, Ifso, it oan never actually tbe restored to 
Brahmahood. For a false thing cannot become true. So long aa 
amieapprehension endures, such a thing exists es a semblance ; and, 
when right apprehension accedes, it vanishes away. To disappear 
into nothingness is, then, all that the hapless sou! could attain to 
by acquiring right apprehension. 

Hitherto I have been taken up with the leading doctrines of the 
Vedanta; and I have passed by nothing of main import. And 
now I venture to ask any thoughtfol man, whether this scheme 
deserves to be called theistic. Viewed superficially, it has, I 
allow, a guige of theiem ; and yet, when investigated’ critically, I 
cannot see, that it is anything but a sort of atheism. 

The distinctive article of theism is, the belief in a God: but 
God is eliminated from the Vedénts. Its Brahma is neither 
erentor of the world, nor its preserver, nor its lord: in short, the 
world ig ont of relation to him. Let the Vedéntins give to such 
an object the title of Brahma, or that of Supreme Spirit; still their 
doing so does not make them theists, Greatness does not consist 
in bearing a great name; but he that does mighty deeds, and is 
endowed with extraordinary excellencies, is great, and be alone. 
Why is God spoken of as supremely great? Because He created all, 
and regulates and governs all, and because He is ompipotent and 
omniecient, and endowed with divine attributes, Again, why is it 

oper for us, and incumbent on us, to honour and to love Him ? 
Because He made us, and becanse we are His, and because He is 
our benefactor, and because, by reason of His adorable perfections, 
He claims the homage of onr bearts. “The religion which doer not. 
recognize in the Supreme the characteristica thus enumerated, does 
not really recognize God; and the worship which it teaches ia not 
the worship of God. To devise a strange imagination, and to 
denominate it Brahma and Supreme Spirit, willin nowise benefit 
the Ved&ntins, 

Moreover, as, to & theistic religion, God and the adoration of 
Him are essential, ro likewise is discrimination between sin and 
virtue: and this discrimination is ignored by the Vedinta, Sin 
and virtue are acknowledged, indeed, from the standing point of 
practical existence ; but, nevertheless, they come to be, in truth, 
nothing. The ignorant man, consistently with these views, may 
dread sin, and follow after virtue: but the rightly spprehending 
man should epurn at both.* He has no reason to fear the one, nor 
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any motive for pursning the other. Wherein, on this score, doaa 
the Vedanta differ from atheism ? And can any one hope to be 
advantaged by auch a belief? 

The Vedéntio would fain make out, by his sophistical argu- 
ments, that I’s’wara, the world, and so forth ere what he calls 
falae. Batfor all that, he is unable to rid himself entirely of the 
conviction of their self-evident and andeniable realness. Henoe, 
as I have said, they present themselves to bim aa verities. To do 
away with the incongruity involved herein, the Vedéntina have set 
up their theory of various sorts‘of existence. The objects above 
mentioned, I’s'wara, &c., which show themselves as real, they 
allege to belong to the practiosl, not to the true; and a0, by falla- 
cies, they solace their mental disquietude, 

My view, that the Vedanta does not merit a place among 
theistic religions, is based on a sifting of ita leading and fandamen- 
tal tenets. Tta advocates, of conrse, here take issue with me. 
According to them, their system countenances the worship of God, 
and distinguishes between sin and virtue, &c., &.; and such is 
their inconsiatency, that they teach conformably. The harm they 
do ia, therefore, less than would be done by incoleating overt 
atheism. Still, any scheme mast be most pernicions which ia, 
in trath, repagnant to theism, even though its maintainers 
do not clearly perceive such repugnance, Those Vedéntina, 
I have observed, who are naturally least inclined to evil, ara 
least injured by their system. But its effect on those persons 
who have a strong biaa to vice, is, I have likewise observed, 
anch, that no excess of wickedness seems to them wrong.” 
Aa for the former clans, it is, I think, owing to their addiction to 
devotional exercises, rather than to matters of doctrine, that they 
are not equally depraved. But let a. man give himeelf up to the 
Vedanta, and dwell constantly on such thonghts as that he is 
Brahma, and pure, and that sin and virtue aro falsities ; be his 
natural dieposition however favonrable, hia reverence for God muat 
become lees, and his desire to discriminate good and evil must 
grow cold end languid. And the detection of his aina, and 
hamility and grief becanse of them, how can these and euch like, 
which are most necessary and beneficial to man, be possible to 
him? Indeed, itis unavoidable “but that the Vedénta should 
work only prejadice to all whom it influences; ina leaser degree, 
certainly, to some then to others: but it cannot improve the fallen 
natare of any single mortal. 

Reason admonishes us, that the true religion is that which 
meliorates our natural condition ; which, sarely, with every one of 
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ne, stands in great need of amendment. The best of men must be, 
in the eyes of God, grievonsly imperfect and sinfal, Even they 
regnire the remedy of the trne Faith. Moreover, uo man can love 
God as be ought. One proof of due love to God is, the avoidance 
of all sia of whatever description : for sin is that which is opposed 
to the divine commands, and abhorrent to God. Yet there is no 
one who has not committed sins innumerable ; and the natural man 
hes tarned from God, and is on the way to perdition. He wants, 
then, a religion to instruct him in the knowledge of God, and to 
lead him to worship and honour Him; and to show the exceeding 
heinousness of sin, and its terrible consequences, and how, by 
repentenoe and prayer, to free himself from its fetters. That 
religion from which we learn these things mast be, we feel, from 
God. And, for philosophers—themselves corrupt, as being 
haman,—to exhort their fellow-inen, in contrariety to the teachings 
of that religion, to regard God as false, to think themselves one 
with Brahma, and to count sin, and virtue, and their fruits, 
nonentities, is to administer to a sick man poison, not medicine. 
Cease, I entreat you, my beloved countrymen, to cousider as true 
a religion which contains such things as these. 

I shall conclude with a few words on the faculty of judgment. 
God has given this to mankind in general; and, by reason of it, 
men believe, thut there is a God, maker of the world; and they 
know, that it is good to practise virtue, and wrong to do evil, and 
what ie the fruit of each ; and that they should worship God, and 
secure His favour; and that from His favour springe true 
happiness. In most cases, anch is ite force, that, when o man sins, 
he at_once condemns himeelf for his sin. But, now that man has 
lapeed from his original condition, his judgment is not so perfect, 
or so sure, ag it was at the beginning of the world. As concerns 
things of a primary oharacter, it speaks the eame language to 
almost all ; but, immediately on arriving at partioulars, we mark a 
great discrepancy. Hence the origin of so many religions and 
wects, And the judgment of a man who sccepte a falee religion 
becomes more depraved than it would be otherwise. Nevertheless, 
let a man’s religion be ever so far from the truth, and let his reason 
be ever so perverted by the lessons he has heard from his youth 
up, there sre certain things in respect of which that man’s 
better jndgment will belie his doctrines. Thos is it with 
the Vedantins. There is no doubt, that the fondamental 
dogmas of the Vedénta are opposed to sil godliness, and are 
subversive of the principles of morality. It is perfectly certain, 
thet, according to them, one is not called upon to fear and to 
adore God, to detest sin, and to love virtue. Inconsistent 
enough, however, there are Vedéatiue who are earnestly devo 
to the worship of what they take to be God. This comes from their 
following the dictates of their better judgment, the voice of God, 
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rather than their own chief tenete. For the same reason it is, that, 
in the opinion of the Ved&ntins, even he who has acquired what 
they call right apprehension is uot to dors he lists, but must eschew 
vice. In several other particulars, too, the Ved4ntins are seen to 
follow common sense, in contravention of their system. For 
instance: since they profess to regard the soul and the Supreme 
Spirit as one, why should they hesitate to allow, that the latter is 
changeable and impure? But not only do they hesitate here, but 
they refuse to admit, thet the Supreme Spirit is other than ever 
pure, intelligent, and free. To seem to reconcile this position 
with the rest of their scheme, costs them great labour. Powerful 
indeed must be the natural instinct of truth, if, in spite of the 
causes tending to debilitate it, which I have Jately spoken of, 
it still asserts its prerogative, with some effect, among very 
wiabelievers. Bven through their mouths it bears witness ngainst. 
false doctrine, and in behalf of God and the truth, 

God be praised, that He has suffered us to retain thus much 
of this illumination ; it being this alone that serves as a safeguard 
and moral guide to such men as are ignorant of the true religion, 
Except for it, no one can tell to what depth the human race would 
not have become degraded ; a0 surcharged are false religiona with 
error, 50 far do they militate against the majesty and purity of 
God, and so confused an imperfect are their principles of right 
and wrong. The reason, as we now fiud it, ix, however, inadequate 
to lead ug to the way of salvation, or to purify our corrupt nature. 
For these ends we must have recourse to the Word of God. And, 
as regards this Word, when presented, the reason, once more, is of 
great use, in enabling us to trst it, and to recognize it for what it 
professes to be. Moreoves, such is the efficacy of the Word of 
God, that, as an enquirer goes on stadying it, provided he brings 
to that study due perseverance, impartiality, humbleness, and 
abnegation of self, his judgment daily becomes more and more 
defecated ; and it enables him to distinguish clenrly between what 
is true and what is falee in matters of religions belief. But the 
regult will not be thus, unless he applies himself to the seurch of 
Holy Writ in the way I have specified. For there sre many troths 
which, though at the first blusH they revolt the mind, are seen, 
after patient investigation, to be quite in accord with all that is 
reasonable and right. 

The true religion is now accessible to the people of India. May 
God, in His infinite mercy, grant, my dear countrymen, that you 

wench not the divine light which He has lighted in your breaata ; 
that, on the contrary, you may follow its leading ; that yon meekly 
and patiently try, by it, the Christian Scriptures; that you take 
hold on their priceless promises; and that, in the end, yoo may 
inherit, as your everlasting portion, the joy of the Heavenly 
Kingdom. 
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Reform in the West ; sprond of Intomperauce in India; Temperance Reforin in tndia j 
how to promote Temperauce Reform; with Portraits of Livesey, Father Mathew, 
Bir Wilfred Lawsou, Dean Forrar, Messrs. Samuel Smith and Caine, 
Gasrz. 8vo. 66 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 24 As. 
Supposed and real origin of Caste; Laws of Caste according to Mann ; ite Effects ; 
Duty with regard to it, 
‘Tar Wowen ov Invia anp Waar can sr Done ror Taem. 8vo. 
158 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5§ As. 
Women in Hindu literature ; Female Education; Marriege Customs; Widow 
Marriage ; means to be adopted to raise tho position of Women. 
‘Tax AbOVE COMPLETE 1N ONE voLUME, 1 Rupes Net. Postage, 2) As, 
Prize Essay on 16z Pzomorton or Inpian Domestic Reroru. 8vo. 
144 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 


‘The prize was‘zained by Ganpat Lakshman, of Bombsy, in i84t. His Bosny waa 
published with  Prefatory Note by the Rev. Dr. John Wilson, in which it is highly 
commended na giving # grupkic and correct picture of Hindu family life. 
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RELIGIOUS REFORM. 


THE SAORED BOOKS OF THE EAST DESCRIBED 
AND EXAMINED. é 


Attention is invited to the following volumes of the Series, 


now available : 
An Account of Taz Vepas wits In.usrsative Exrracrs, 8yo, 
166 pp. 44 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

The principal divisions of the Vedes are described ; with life in Vedic times, the 
gods of the Vedas, the offerings and sacrifices. Through the kind permission of 
Mr. R. 'T. B. Griffith, translations of gome of the moat important hymns in the Rig 
Veda ate quoted in full. 

Taz Beanmanas or tHe Vepas. 8vo. 232 pp. By tar Rev. 
K. 8. Macvonatp, M. A., D.D., Author of The Vedic Religion, 
8, As. Post-free, 10 As. Half cloth, 12 As. 

Accounta are given of the Brahmanas of the Rig Veda, Same Veda, Black and 
White Yajur Vedas, and the Atharva Veda, showing the development of Hinduium. 
The etate of Society, the Haman, Horse, and other Sacrifices, the Gode und Religion 
of the Brabmanss are degoribed, with many interesting details. 

Sunzcrions raom rage Uranisnaps. 8vo, 120 pp. 4 As, Post-free, 
5 As, 

The Katha, Iva, and Svetésvatara, aa translated into English by Dr. Roer, are 
quoted in fall, with the notes of Sankara Achérya and others ; and there are copious 
extracta from the Brihad Aranya and Chhéndogya Upanishads; with an examination 
of their teaching, 

Tus Buacavap Gita. 8vo. 108 pp. 4 As. Post-free,5 As. 

An English Translation carefully revised ; numerous Explanstory Notes, and an 
Exatnination of its Doctrines. 

Tax Visanu Porana. 8vo. 96 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

Au abridgment ia given, verbatim, from the English translation of H, H, Wilson, 
Professor of Sanskrit, University of Oxford ; with an examination of the book in the 
light of the present day. 

Tau Ramayana. 8vo. 180 pp. 7 As. Post-free, 8} As. Half 
cloth, 11 As. 

A fall abridgment of this celebrated poom is given in English, with explanatory 
notes, where necessary. An Introduction treats of the author and ago of the poem, 
with explanations of its aims by eminent Oriental schulars; it is compared with the 
Mahabharata and the Greek epic poems. Tho review describes the state of 
eociety daring the time of the author; the claims of the poem to be a sacred book 
- examined ; and, in conclusion, an account ie given of the Nishkalank or Spotless 

rater, 

Yooa Sasrra. 8vo. 78 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As, 

‘The Yoga Sutras of Patanjeli examined, and the supposed Yoga powers ahown to be 
adelusion, The trae Yoga Sastra is explained ; with a notice of Swami Vivekananda’s 
Yoga, Philosophy. 

Setzcrions rrom THE Koran. 8vo. 232 pp. 8 As. Post-frea, 
10 Aa, Half cloth, 12 As. 

Upwards of five hundred of the most important passages are-given, with headings, 
explanatory Notes where necessary, and e classified Index. An Introduction trenta 
of the Koran, its Divisions, Sources,&c.; the Creod, Duties, Sects and Feasts of Islam, 
The Review shows the Testimony of the Koran to the Christian Soriptures; itsclaim 
to Iuspiration is examined ; with an address to enlighlened Muslims, Throughout, 
extracts are given from standard works on the subject, 
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Miscellaneous. 


Porutar Hinpotsm. 8vo. 96 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 34 As. 

Review of the Hinduism of the Fic Poems and Puranas, &c.; Rites and Obser- 
vances; Effects of Hinduism. and Suggested Reforma 
Pariosopato Hixpvism. 8vo. 72 pp. 24 Ag. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Upanishads; the Six Schools of Hinda Philosophy; the Miner Schools; 
Dootrines of Philosophic Hinduiam ; the Bhagavad Gita; Canson cf the Failure of 
Hindn Philosophy. 

‘Tre Beanma Samay, avn ornen Moverw Eciectic Rericiovs Syereus, 
108 pp. 3 As, Post-free, 4 As. 

Modern Hindn Theiam ; Rammohnn Roy; Debendranath Tagore; Keshab Chunder 
Sen; the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj; Madras Brahmoism; Prarthans Samajes. 
Twora Hivpv, ano Invia Cristian; og, WHat Hinpuisw Was DONE 

vor TNDIA, AND WHAT CirB(STIANITY WOULD DO FOR It, 8vo. 72 pp. 
24 As. Post-free, 3 Aa. ' 

Address to thoaghtfnl Hindux, ahowing how mach their conntry would benefit 
from the religion which many of them now oppose. 

Krisnwa as DasorrBeD IN THE Puranas AnD Baracavap Gira, 8vo. 
72 pn. 24 As. Post-free, 3 Aa. 

A fall acenant is given of the Krishna Avatara, chiefly taken from the Vishon 
Parana, with some extracta from the Rhagavata Parana and the Mahabharata; the 
cironmstances which led tothe great war between the Paudus and Korua are 
deseribed ; and some of the doctrines of the Bhagavad Gita are examined in detail. 
Account or ran TeMPLk or Jagannara at Puri. 8vo. 48 pp. 14 As. 

The aoconnt ia taken chiefly from Dr. Rajendralala Mitra’s Antiquities of Orixa; 
Hanter'a Gazetteer of India, Sterling’s Orissa, &c. With views of the temple, pro- 
cession, and images, 

Caxtstianrry Bxpiarmen to a Hrepv; or, Tax Doctrryes or Cxeis- 


tranity AND Hinputsm Cowrargp. 60 pp. 2 As. 

Doctrines abput God, Creation, the Soul, Karma, Transmigration, Sin, Incarnations, 
Salvation, Prospects at Death, and Comparative Effects. 

Swanr Vivaxananpa on Hixpussw. Svo. 96 pp. 3 As, Post-free, 4 As, 

The Swami's Chicago Address ia qnoted in fnlt and examined ; important facts 
are bronght ont which he omitted to state. 

‘Taz Hisrory or Capistianity 1x INDtA; WITH ITs Prospects. 8vo. 
150 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 Ac. 

An aooonnt of the early Christian Missions, and the progress of Christianity smong 
the principal nations; with 35 i!netrations, including portraits of some eminent. 
‘Minsionaries. 

Testimonies or Great Mzn to THe Brate ann Cueretianity, 8yn. 
45 pp. 14 As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Opinions expresued by groat writers, philosophers, scientists, lawyers and states- 
men, showing that the Bible and Christianity are firmly believed hy the most eminent 
men of the time. : 
How rus Prorte or AnciantT FicroPe BECAME CHRISTIANS, AND THE 

Porurr Rericron or Inia. 8vo. 48 pp. 14 As. Post-free, 2 As. 
Barrows Lectures. 8vo. 188 pp. 6 As. 
Seven Lectures, by the Rev. Dr.J. H, Barrows, on Comyatisxrry, tHe Wortn-Wipe 
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Crvitization, Axciznr anp Mopaen, Comparep; with Rewangs on 
tar Srupy or Sanscerr. Svo. 48 pp. 1} As. Post-free, 2 As. 
Srupies nx rae Urantsnans. 8vo, 80 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

Five interesting Lectares by the Rev, 'T. E. Sleter. 

Devit-Dancres, Wiron-Fispeas, Rain-Marugze, aNp Mupicnn 
Men. 4to. 60 pp, 24 As. Post-free, 3 Aa. 

‘A fall account of these curious and degrading superstitions, prevalent: among 
backward nations in different parts of the world; with 36 illustrations. 
Tranamiaeation, 12mo. 19 pp. By Rev. Dr. W. Hooper, 1 Anna, 
Doppriver’s Risz ano Progress of Rewaion iv Tar Sout. 12mo. 

180 pp. 8 As, Post-free, 4 As, 

‘This ie an abridged edition of one of the moat usefal worka on ChrisHanity in the 

English language. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND MISSIONARIES. 
Curistran Docrrrve 1s Contrast with Hinpoisw ann Jruam, f2mo, 
142 pp. Full cloth, 8 As, Helfcluth,4 As. By the Rev, 
Dr. W. Wonper. 

Tntonded to assist yonng Missionaries and Zenana Indies in explaining the Gorpel 
to Hindos and Mahammadana, guarding thom against statements which wonld 
mislend the hearers, and showing how to present the truth. 

* Inpian Misstovary Manuat. 8vo. 546 pp. Re. 14 Net. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Knlorged. Hints on Health, the stud 
cutars and the People, Preaching, Itinerancos, Edneated Hindus, the Ni 
Bdocation, Chriatian Liternture, Women’s Work for Women, &c. pl 

ive the recommendati 2 specialists on eanh subject under consideration, 

Taz Goat or rae Human Race, by Rev. Dr. Gran, One Rupee 

Net. 

The development of Civilization ; its Origin and Inene; with Prefatory Note hy 
Air Monier Williams. 

* Rarort or tar Centenary Conrerence on Prorsstant Misstons 
HELD IN Lonpon In 1888, 2 vole. Rs. 1}. Post-froe, Ra. 2, 

Invian Tzacume’s Mawar. 12mo, $25 pp. 10 As. 4 sheep, 
12 As. 

Direotions about Schoo! Management, the teaching of English and the Vernaca- 
lars, preparing for Examinations, &o. It is also shown how the teacher may nid 
Social Reform, and otherwise promote tho welfare of the people. Fall details about 
Religious Instraction. 

BF Catalogues of School Books and General Literature in 
Bexaass, Hior, Urpo and Magara, &c. obtainable from the Tract 


Depéte in each Presidency. 






of Vorna- 
‘hureh, 


‘ch, 








This is a monthly illastrated Periodical for the educated classen in 

Tndis and Ceylon, The snbscription is only 8 As. a year; with 

. posiege 14 As. Three copies may be sent for 4 sauna postage. 

The Periodical is specially recommended te TeaosEas. It would 

give new ideas to their pupils, while the page for students 
would be very nseful to those pi ring for examinations, 

Orders to be addressed to Mr. A. T, t, Tract Depét, Mangan, 


